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PniLIP      COURTENAY. 


CHAPTEE  I 


1  Immediate  are  my  needs  ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  tossed  and  turned  to  me  in  words, 
But  find  supply  immediate.' 

Shakspeare. 


Upon1  reaching  Gloucester-place,  I  desired  the 
coachman  to  pull  up  at  a  handsome-looking 
house  ;  and,  upon  alighting,  was  happy  to  find 
that  the  person  I  was  anxious  to  see  was  at 
home. 

"  The    Duke    of    Stakelands    is    with   Mr. 
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Hawksley,"  said  the  smartly-dressed  butler ; 
"  but  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  walk  into 
the  library,  my  master  will  attend  to  you  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  forgot,"  proceeded  the 
man — "  Lord  Bibury  is  waiting  there ;  so 
perhaps  you  will  step  into  the  dining- 
room." 

Following  my  guide,  I  entered  an  apartment 
fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  style ;  the  walls 
were  panelled  with  oak ;  representations  of 
the  seasons,  most  exquisitely  carved,  filled  the 
compartments  upon  one  side,  while,  over  a 
most  beautiful  mantelpiece  of  the  purest  Italian 
marble,  appeared  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Correggio. 
A  side-board,  elaborately  ornamented  with  the 
quaint  devices  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  dis- 
played some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
Cellini's  finest  works  of  art  in  bronze  ;  a  rich 
Turkey  carpet,  gorgeous  Genoa  velvet  curtains, 
a  highly-polished  mahogany  table.  Morocco- 
covered  chairs,  a  chandelier  of  perfectly  unique 
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shape,   in  ormolu,  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  room. 

After  a  delay  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  was 
ushered  through  a  tolerably  sized  library, 
filled  with  books,  maps,  and  globes,  into  an 
inner  office,  in  which  Mr.  Hawksley  trans- 
acted his  business  ;  here  I  was  most  politely 
received  by  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Hawksley's  appearance  was  very  much 
in  his  favour  ;  he  was  particularly  neat  in  his 
person  and  dress ;  and,  although  not,  strictly 
speaking,  handsome,  his  well  -  proportioned 
figure,  his  open  and  intelligent  countenance, 
were  admirably  set-off  by  a  toilet  of  faultless 
material,  taste,  and  shape,  and  by  a  thorough 
attention  to  Brummers  advice — fine  linen  and 
country  washing. 

The  happy  blending  of  colours  in  the  ar- 
tistical  cut  coat,  waistcoat,  and  '  continuations 
—  the    well-starched   tie,    without    crease    or 
wrinkle — the  cambric  front,   white  as  driven 
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snow — showed  that  the  wearer  had  studied  in 
the  same  school  as  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
Beau. 

The  only  articles  of  jewellery  which  orna- 
mented the  man  of  money,  were  a  pair  of 
beautifully  enamelled  wrist  buttons,  a  small 
gold  watch  chain,  and  a  large  brilliant,  set 
openly  in  a  plain  gold  ring.  The  latter  was  a 
sad  blemish  to  the  otherwise  good  taste  of  the 
wearer,  and  proved  that  c  specks '  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  sublunary  object. 

After  a  few  common-place  remarks,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  enquire  in  what  way  he  could  have 
the  pleasure  of  serving  me.  In  reply,  I  briefly 
stated  my  case,  and  pointed  out  my  expectancies. 

"  Your  name,  Captain  Courtenay,"  said  the 
usurer,  "is  as  good  as  the  bank,  and  if  I  had 
any  cash  at  command,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
advance  it  on  your  note  of  hand." 

I  gave  a  smile  of  approval,  when  he  con- 
'  inued. — 
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"  But  unfortunately  my  money  is  tied  up. 
I  do,  however,  know  a  friend  who  might  be  in- 
duced to  negotiate  a  loan ;  but  I  fear  he  would 
require  collateral  security —  the  signature  of  a 
responsible  party  to  back  the  bill." 

At  this  remark  I  looked  particularly  foolish  ; 
not  being  able  to  call  to  my  mind  so  egregious 
an  idiot  as  one  that  would  come  forward  to 
compromise  (if  not  ruin)  himself  on  my  behalf. 
A  dead  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Hawksley. 

"  Without  legal  or  collateral  security/7  said 
this  respectable  individual,  "  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  arrange  a  loan.  Still,  if  the 
difficulties  are  great,  and  cash  is  requisite,  I 
will  strain  a  point  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  son 
of  a  nobleman  for  whom  I  entertain  the  most 
profound  respect." 

I  bowed  my  thanks,  the  money-  lender  pro- 
ceeded.— 

'•  The  Honourable  Philip  Courtenay,  I  think 
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you  said — Lieutenant  in  the th  regiment, 

the  price  of  your  company  lodged  at  the  agent's, 
married  the  coheiress  of  Patrick  O'Crohon  of 
Mahala  and  Castle  Clounish,  in  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Monaghan." 

These  notes  were  duly  entered  into  a  co'm- 
mon-place  book,  and  Mr.  Hawksley,  wishing 
to  terminate  the  interview,  rose  from  his  chair, 
saying— 

"  I  happen  to  know  a  party  who  has  a  few 
thousands  to  invest — he  dines  with  me  to- 
morrow, to  meet  Lord  Bibury,  the  Honourable 
Major  Anjou,  and  a  few  friends  ;  if  you  are  dis- 
engaged, and  would  do  me  the  honour  of  joining 
us  at  half-past  seven,  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure,  and  might  facilitate  the  transaction, 
should  I  fail  in  other  quarters." 

Thanking  my  new  acquaintance  for  his 
proffered  hospitality,  which  I  accepted,  but  not 
without  a  pang  at  the  thought  of  leaving  Kate 
to  the  solitude  of  a  hotel,  I  took  my  leave. 
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"  The  curricle  is  at  the  door,  sir,"  said  the 
footman,  addressing  his  master,  "  and  George 
wishes  to  know,  if  you  have  any  orders  for  the 
saddle  horses  ?" 

"  Call  Mr.  Courtenay's  carriage,"  responded 
Mr.  Hawksley ;  "  and  tell  George  if  it  clears 
up,  to  have  the  horses  in  the  park,  opposite 
Stanhope-street  gate,  at  five  o'clock." 

I  gave  a  parting  bow,  and  was  not  a  little 
disgusted  with  myself,  when  I  saw  a  remark- 
ably neat  well-built  curricle,  with  a  splendid 
pair  of  horses  and  two  grooms  in  plain  liveries? 
drive  off  to  make  room  for  an  ill-shaped,  lum- 
bering glass  coach,  with  two  worn-out,  attenu- 
ated animals,  a  seedy-looking  coachman,  with 
napless  hat  and  soiled  box-coat. 

"The  Honourable  Mr.  Courtenaycomingout," 
shouted  the  footman  ;  the  butler  started  back 
with  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  vehicle, 
the  grooms  winked  at  each  other,  while,  as 
the  coachman  tried  to  coax  his  steed  into   a 
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trot,   the  words,    '  scaly,  very  ! '  reached  my 
ears. 

I  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  my  beloved 
Kate,  who  expressed  her  delight  at  my  return. 
Vain,  conceited  man  that  I  was  !  I  attributed 
all  to  my  own  dear  self;  whereas  the  fact  was, 
that  the  morning  had  been  damp  and  foggy, 
a  drizzling  rain  had  set  in  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  had  lasted  until  my  return  ;  the  windows 
of  the  sitting  room  looked  towards  Cork-street, 
and  as  Kate  had  twice  read  over  the  Morning 
Post,  and  had  pored  over  the  Army  List,  until 
she  had  learnt  by  heart  the  names  of  all  my 
brother  officers,  no  wonder  that  the  hours  had 
passed  tediously  away ;  the  only  change  to  the 
monotony  of  the  scene  left  her,  was  to  count 
the  number  of  hackney  coaches  and  private 
carriages  that  passed  through  this  dull  street. 

Although  in  somewhat  better  spirits  at  the 
prospect  of  raising  the  loan,  two  circumstances 
weighed  heavily  upon  my  mind  ;  the  first  was, 
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having  to  break  to  my  wife  the  news  of 
my  having  accepted  a  dinner  invitation,  and 
secondly,  I  had  to  win  her  round  to  my  plan 
of  proceeding  to  Dublin  in  the  mail,  a  saving 
of  both  time  and  expense,  which,  as  the  hours 
were  limited,  and  the  purse  at  a  low  ebb,  were 
equally  weighty  considerations,  Determined 
not  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  I 
postponed  the  communication  upon  these  sub- 
jects until  the  following  morning. 

"  What  a  lovely  day  I"  exclaimed  Kate,  as 
she  met  me,  at  the  breakfast-table,  with  one  of 
her  most  sunny  smiles.  "  I  hope  you  have  no 
engagement  on  business  in  the  city." 

"None,  dearest,"  I  responded,  "and  you 
shall  arrange  the  plans." 

While  occupied  in  looking  over  the  news- 
paper, to  ascertain  what  sights  we  had  still  left 
unseen,  and  with  a  countenance  beaming  with 
satisfaction,  Kate  kept  enumerating  all  the 
amusements  of  the  day. 
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"And  I  see,"  she  said,  "that  at  Covent 
Garden  they  act — " 

The  entrance  of  the  waiter  put  an  end  to 
the  remark,  and  now  I  felt  it  imperative  upon 
me  to  allude  to  my  engagement.  While  con- 
sidering what  1  should  say,  the  bill  of  fare  was 
placed  on  the  table,  and  the  important  question 
asked,  "Whether  we  dined  at  home?" 

"  Mrs.  Courtenay  will,"  I  replied,  "  but  an 
appointment  I  have  with  my  man  of  business 
will  probably  prevent  my  joining  her." 

"An  appointment,  dear,"  said  my  wife,  in 
an  evident  tone  of  disappointment,  "you  never 
told  me  of  that.  You  need  not  wait,"  addres- 
sing herself  to  the  anxious  and  interested  ser- 
vitor, "As  Mr.  Courtenav  dines  out,  I  shall 
have  luncheon  and  tea." 

"  Tea !"  echoed  the  waiter,  as  he  left  the 
room,  "shabby — a  regular  shindy — evidently 
a  case  of  jealousy — no  flitch  for  these  Honey- 
mooners !" 
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And  with  this  he  proceeded  to  the  bar,  to 
tell  his  master,  mistress,  and  the  maid  who 
presided  over  the  snng  sanctum,  that  the 
newly-married  couple  had  had  a  downright 
quarrel,  and  that  they  would  not  take  their 
meals  together. 

While  this  mendacious  story  was  being 
carried  on  below,  the  scene  above-stairs  was 
one  that,  if  overheard,  might  have  given  some 
little  colour  to  the  report.  Kate  was  evidently 
hurt  at  my  engagement,  and,  as  I  could  not 
fully  explain  the  mystery,  my  hesitation  and 
confused  manner  were  misinterpreted.  Pride 
made  me  revolt  from  laying  my  temporary 
necessities  before  my  wife,  and  through  this 
mistaken  motive,  I  not  only  caused  her  great 
uneasiness,  but  also  inflicted  upon  myself  the 
most  intense  anxiety  of  mind. 

Although  we  came  to  no  open  rupture,  and 
still,  despite  the  waiter's  slander,  could  have 
claimed   (at  least,  I  answer  for  myself)   the 
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flitch  at  Dunmow,  the  day  passed  dully  away. 
Seven  o'clock  arrived,  when  I  was  compelled 
to  commence  my  toilet ;  and,  at  half-past, 
drove  up  to  Mr.  Hawksley's  door,  where  I 
soon  discovered  that  I  had  not  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  late  hours  of  my  host  and 
his  fashionable  guests.  The  consequence  was, 
that  I  found  no  one  had  arrived,  and  the  look 
the  footman  gave  me,  as  he  hurried  on  his 
livery-coat,  and  the  sharp  manner  in  which 
he  pulled  the  bell  for  the  butler,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  I  was  before  my  time. 

"  Mr.  Hawksley  was  detained  to  a  late  hour 
with  the  Marquis  of  Carlingford,"  said  the 
well-bred  drawer  of  corks.  "  Here  are  the 
evening  papers,  Sir." 

The  room  I  had  been  ushered  into  was  far 
too  beautiful  to  pass  unnoticed — fitted  up 
and  furnished,  with  a  costliness  worthy  of 
Versailles  or  St.  Cloud;  it  was  a  perfect  bijou. 
The  walls,  of  a  light  shade  of  green,  displayed 
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some  first-class  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch 
schools.  A  Fornarina  by  Raphael,  a  fine  bold 
sketch  by  Salvator  Rosa,  a  charming  Corregio, 
Herodias's  daughter  by  Guido,  Susannah  by 
Domenichino,  a  superb  landscape  by  Claude,  a 
Magdalen  by  Murillo,  a  village  festival  by 
Ostade,  an  exquisite  gem  by  Berghem,  and  a 
perfect  sea-piece  by  Vandevelde. 

The  furniture  was  in  the  style  of  Louis 
Quatorze  ;  two  cabinets,  of  white  and  gold, 
contained  choice  collections  of  Sevres,  Dresden, 
and  Chelsea  china,  enamelled  and  engraved 
glass.  The  marqueterie  tables,  marble  slabs, 
brocaded  silk  curtains — the  finest  specimens 
of  Lyonnese  work* —  the  colossal  vases  in 
bronze,  the  antique  French  clocks,  the  chairs 
and  sofas  covered  with  the  choicest  tapestry, 
the  mantel-piece  of  white  marble,  the  gothic 
grate,  the  Aubusson  carpet  and  rug,  the  floor 
inlaid  with  tulip-wood,  the  splendid  mirrors, 
were  all  in  good  taste  and  keeping,  and  ren- 
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dered  the  front  drawing-room  a  study  for  an 
artist  to  have  revelled  in. 

A  handsome  portiere,  of  rich  Gobelin  manu- 
facture, divided  the  two  rooms,  the  back  one 
containing  an  equal  proportion  of  gems  of 
taste  and  objects  of  vertu.  In  an  alcove  stood 
a  Venus — a  model  of  symmetry — unquestion- 
ably the  finest  copy  of  the  '  statue  that  ei> 
chants  the  world ; '  near  it,  on  a  marble 
pedestal,  was  the  head  of  a  satyr,  one  of 
Michael  Angelo's  noblest  works. 

Before  I  had  sufficient  time  to  admire  the 
numerous  works  of  art  that  presented  them- 
selves on  every  side,  my  host  entered,  and, 
apologizing  for  his  rudeness,  expressed  a  hope 
that  my  affair  would  end  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction. 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  the  door  opened, 
and  Lord  Bibury  and  the  Honourable  Major 
Anjou  were  announced.  The  former  was  a 
regular  turf  man,  who  lived  by  *  book  making:' 
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the  latter,  equally  industrious,  got  a  handsome 
income  by  betting,  gambling,  and  racing.  A 
wealthy  stock- broker,  Mr.  Field  by  name,  was 
next  ushered  in,  who  descanted  upon  the 
ftmds,  consols,  and  canal  shares,  and  who 
interlarded  his  city  conversation  with  west- 
end  '  on  dits.' 

"  Money  market  very  tight,'7  said  he.  "  By 
the  way,  I  heard  at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  Frank 
Delinar  broke  the  bank  at  Taylor's,  last  night. 
Canal  shares  looking  down  in  the  city.  Young 
Fletcher  got  nicely  pilled  yesterday — eighteen 
black  balls  out  of  twenty,"  he  continued.  "  A 
decline  of  one-eighth  in  consols.  Of  course, 
you  have  heard  that  Lady  Adeline  Fitzwater 
is  to  marry  Sir  Francis  Amerdale — foreign 
securities  flat — how  we  shall  miss  the  young- 
baronet  in  our  bav  window  at  White's  !" 

Count  Grosenknicker,  Captain  Sparkes,  and 
Mr.  Lorton,were  shortly  afterwards  announced, 
and  dinner  was  served. 
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Here  the  same  exquisite  taste  was  displayed 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
establishment.  Upon  the  finest  specimen  of 
foreign  damask,  appeared  a  dessert  service  of 
Sevres  china,  containing  flowers,  bon-bons,  and 
preserves  ;  the  side-board  presented  a  goodly 
display  of  ancient  and  modern  cups,  salvers, 
goblets,  and  vases,  in  gold  and  silver,  most 
classically  arranged  according  to  the  date  of 
the  manufacture,  which  were  shown  oiF  to  the 
greatest  advantage  by  the  crimson  velvet 
against  which  they  were  placed. 

The  plate  was  massive  ;  and  the  decanters 
and  glasses,  although  modern,  had  been  made 
from  the  best  antique  shapes.  A  printed  bill 
of  fare  was  placed  before  each  guest — a  neces- 
sary precaution  when  the  repast  was,  as  on 
the  occasion  I  allude  to,  a  dinner  a  la  Russe. 
Two  soups — one  clear,  and  the  other  a  puree 

-plain  and  dressed  fish,  two  entrees,  a  joint 
and  jjoularde,  formed  the  first  course ;  game, 
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dressed  vegetables,  meringues  a  la  creme,  and 
a  maraschino  jelly,  constituted  the  second ; 
the  wines  —  consisting  of  sherry,  madeira, 
champagne  (dry  and  sweet),  hock,  port,  and 
claret — could  not  be  surpassed  ;  and  last,  not 
least,  the  attendance  was  superlatively  good. 

It  was  late  before  we  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and,  up  to  this  time,  not  one  word  had 
been  uttered  respecting  the  object  for  which  1 
had  been  induced  to  accept  the  invitation, 
although  I  had  sat  on  one  side  of  my  host,  and 
had  told  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  business  alone  kept  me  in  London. 

The  carriages  had  been  announced — Lord 
Bibury  and  Major  Anjou  had  taken  their  de- 
parture ;  the  city  man,  who  I  had  vainly 
imagined  was  the  party  alluded  to  by  my  host, 
as  likely  to  make  an  advance,  had  pleaded  an 
engagement  at  White's  as  the  cause  of  his 
leaving  so  early  ;  and  I  was  about  to  touch 
upon  the   subject  in   as   delicate   a  way  as  I 

vol.  in.  c 
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could,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
Count  Grosenknicker,  who  was  giving  a  disser- 
tation on  the  chances  at  hazard. 

"  By  putting  down  vone  sovereign,"  said 
the  German,  "  and  throwing  five  mains,  you 
vould  get  this  beautiful  vatch  and  chain.  I 
von  it  the  second  time  I  tried  for  it." 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  chance,  Count  ?" 
asked  Lorton. 

"  Vith  great  pleasure,"  responded  the  other  ; 
"  but  vere  are  de  dice  ?" 

"  I  have  a  pair  or  two  in  the  backgammon- 
board,"  said  the  host ;  then,  turning  to  me,  he 
added — 

"  I  spoke  to  Field  upon  the  subject  of  a 
loan,  but  he  declined.  His  head  is  quite 
turned  by  his  fashionable  friends  at  White's ; 
they  do  him  the  honour  of  winning  his  money 
at  whist,  eat  his  dinners,  borrow  largely  from 
him  ;  and,  behind  his  back,  ridicule  him  as  a 
vulgar   millionaire.       The    first    question   he 
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asked  me  was,  whether  you  were  down  for 
White's/' 

I  looked  crestfallen.   Hawksley  continued — 

"  Emanuel  Levy  has  promised  to  advance  a 
thousand  at  five-and- twenty  per  cent.,  pro- 
vided you  insure  your  life,  and  get  a  good 
name  to  back  your  bill." 

"  How  liberal !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Without  security  he  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  but  his  friend,  Salomons,  will  run 
all  risks  at  fifty  per  cent.,  and — without  wish- 
ing it  to  go  further — the  Duke  of  Stakeland 
and  Lord  Carlingford  raised  five  thousand 
each  upon  those  terms  this  very  day." 

Compelled  from  dire  necessity  to  comply 
with  those  last  offered  terms,  exorbitant  as 
they  were,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  prof- 
fered sum,  and  was  about  to  wish  my  host 
good  night,  when  a  presentiment  came  across 
my  mind  that  for  one  or  two  sovereigns  I 
might  win  the  beautiful   Geneva  watch,  stud- 

c  2 
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ded  with  l  forget-me-nots/  in  turquoise,  which 
the  Count  still  challenged  any  one  to  throw 
for. 

" Might  I  be  allowed  to  take  the  box?"  I 
inquired,  placing  a  twenty-shilling  piece  on  the 
table. 

aBy  all  means,  Captain,"  replied  the 
foreigner.     "  What  main  do  you  call  ?" 

I  really  knew  so  little  of  the  game,  that  I 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply,  when  Hawksley 
said — 

"  Oh,  there's  nothing  like  seven." 

"  Seven's  the  main !"  I  cried.  "  Eleven's  a 
nick!" 

"  Seven's  the  main ;  four  the  castor  has  to 
seven  !     Two  to  one  against  him  I" 

"  I'll  take  twenty  pounds  to  ten  !  "  cried 
Sparkes. 

u  Done!"replied  his  friend  Lorton.  "Deuces, 
the  castor  wins." 

I    continued    to   cry    "  seven,"    nicked    it 
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twice  consecutively,  and,  winning  the  other 
chance,  gained  the  prize  which  I  had  coveted 
so  much  (as  the  reader  will  readily  understand) 
for  my  beloved  Kate. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  good  fortune, 
Captain,"  said  the  Count,  handing  me  over 
the  trophy. 

"  I  owe  you  twenty,"  said  Lorton,  address- 
ing Sparkes.    "  You  must  give  me  my  revenge." 

"  Decidedly  ! "  replied  the  other. 

By  an  impulse  of  principle,  I  was  carried 
away  to  offer  Grossenknicker  an  opportunity  of 
winning  back  part  of  the  value  of  his  loss ; 
thinking  that  if  even  the  watch  cost  me  five 
pounds,  it  would  be  a  decided  bargain. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted ! "    said  the  Count. 

"  Suppose  ve  take  one  hand  all  round?" 

The  proposition  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
Hawksley  alone  excusing  himself,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  a  letter  to  write,  which  would 
occupy  him  for  about  half  an  hour. 
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"  I  shall  see  you  all  on  my  return,"  said  he; 
then  adding  sotto  voce,  to  me — 

"  And  I  will  bring  you  the  bills,  which  you 
can  sign,  and  return  to  me  in  the  morning." 

We  sat  down  at  a  small  round  table,  and 
the  Count,  having  called  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  soon  produced  a  paper  currency ;  ten 
pounds  were  advanced  to  me,  I  having  made 
an  inward  resolution  not  to  lose  more  than 
that  sum. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  written  a  scrap  to 
my  wife,  urging  her  not  to  sit  up,  as  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  upon  urgent  business. 

It  is  an  old  axiom,  that  fortune  often  favours 
the  inexperienced  at  games  of  chance,  and  this 
was  fully  proved  upon  the  present  occasion ; 
for  when  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  took  the  box 
and  threw  in  seven  mains.  I  had  won  nearly 
three  hundred  pounds  by  the  sixth  main ;  so, 
drawing  half  the  sum,  I  risked  the  other  hun- 
dred and  fifty  on  the  seventh. 
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"  Seven's  the  main  !"  I  cried.  "  Ten  the 
castor  has  to  seven  !" 

•'  You  threw  in  well  on  that  last  glass  of 
Garus,"  said  Lorton ;  "try  another.  I  have 
staked  a  rouleau  upon  you." 

The  potent  liquor  gave  me  courage,  and  1 
offered  to  back  myself  in. 

"  I  will  bet  you  two  hundred  to  one  !"  said 
the  Count. 

"  Done  !"  I  replied. 

I  shook  the  ivory  box  on  high,  and  rattled 
its  contents  upon  the  table. 

"Six!" 

Another  glass  of  Garus,  and  again  I  tried 
my  luck. 

"  Eleven !  One  too  many."  remarked 
Lorton. 

I  landed  a  six — the  suspense  was  awful. 
In  a  moment  a  four  was  at  its  side. 

"  Ten  !     The  castor  wins  !" 

I  had  now  five  hundred  pounds  of  paper  in 
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my  hands,  and  it  came  across  me  that  such  a 
sum  was  the  exact  amount  of  the  interest  I 
was  to  pay  the  extortionate  Jew  for  the  loan 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  left  the  party,  but  that  was  out 
of  the  question ;  so,  placing  a  smaller  stake 
upon  the  table,  I  threw  aces  and  was  out. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  game,  which  was 
kept  up  with  great  spirit.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
devilled  biscuits,  anchovy  toast,  and  other 
provocatives  to  drink,  were  introduced ;  some 
iced  Regent  punch  proving  particularly  grate- 
ful to  our  parched  lips. 

My  winnings  had  been  so  considerable  that 
1  felt  quite  at  my  ease ;  and  having  resolved 
to  reserve  at  least  two  hundred  of  my  gains,  I 
continued  to  play  with  much  less  anxiety  than 
I  had  done  in  the  commencement  of  the  even- 
ing ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  my  luck  deserted 
me,  and  I  lost  every  stake. 

How  true  is  the  saying,  'facilis  descensus — / 
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I  could  go  on  with  the  remaining  word,  for 
this  den  of  iniquity  was  a  Pandemonium  of 
the  vilest  sort ;  where,  under  the  mask  of 
hospitality,  friends  were  lured  on  to  their 
ruin — where  fraud  and  false  dice  gave  the 
honest  player  not  the  slightest  chance,  and 
where  schemes  and  machinations  were  em- 
ployed to  cheat  the  unwary,  and  '  plant '  a 
robbery  on  all  '  fledglings'  about  town. 

To  proceed.  My  brain  became  maddened. 
I  was  appealed  to  as  a  man  of  honour  not  to 
desert  the  table  now  fortune  ceased  to  smile 
upon  me.  The  result  may  easily  be  antici- 
pated— I  remained  until  a  late  hour,  and  was 
eventually  driven  home  to  the  hotel  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment. 

There  I  found  Kate  still  sitting  up  for  me  ; 
she  met  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  for  the 
daughter  of  a  four-bottle  Irish  squire  was 
accustomed  to  such  scenes  One  consolation 
I  alone  had — that  I  had  not  been  a  loser  by 
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the  evening.  I  tossed  about  all  night,  dream- 
ing of  hazard,  Regent's  punch,  seven's  the 
main,  and  eleven's  the  nick. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches,  that  deform  the  body  ; 
Disguised  cheaters.' 

Shakspeake. 


After  a  restless  night,  I  was  aroused  at  an  early 
hour  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  a  state  of  alterca- 
tion at  my  door.  Rubbing  my  eyes,  and  still 
only  half-awake,  I  listened  to  the  keen  encounter 
of  the  disputants. 

"  You  must  call  your  master,  Mrs.  Colloo- 
ney,"  said  one,  whom  I  recognised  to  be  the 
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head-waiter.  "  Captain  Sparkes  has  called 
again,  and  cannot  leave  town  until  he  has  seen 
him." 

"  And  is  that  your  manners,  Mr.  George,  to 
awake  a  poor  gentleman  who  was  up  so  late 
last  night  ?  I'd  not  be  after  doing  such  a  rude 
thing." 

"  TheD  I  must  do  it  myself,"  responded  the 
other."  "  The  captain  looked  plaguy  ferocious 
at  me ;  and  I  expect,  by  his  manner,  that  it 
is  some  affair  of  honour." 

"  Och  chone  !  and  if  it  is,  surely  you  wouldn't 
disturb  Mr.  Courtenay's  repose  upon  such  an 
errand.  In  sweet  Kilkenny  we  conthrive  to 
manage  things  differently — politeness  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  such  maatings ;  and  if  master  is  to 
be  '  stuck  on  the  daisies'  at  eight  paces  or  so, 
what  can  it  signify  whether  it's  an  hour  or  two 
later  ?" 

Arousing  myself,  1  quickly  rose,  and  throw- 
ing on  my  dressing-gown,  questioned  the  waiter 
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as  to  the  hour  my  expected  visitor  had  left  word 
he  would  return. 

"  The  captain  leaves  town,  Sir,  at  ten  o'clock, 
for  Brighton  ;  and  said  he  would  call  here  the 
last  thing." 

"  Very  well,"  I  responded;  "let  him  be  shown 
into  the  sitting-room." 

In  the  mean  time  I  made,  or  rather  began  to 
make,  my  toilet ;  for  before  I  had  half  finished, 
my  acquaintance  of  the  previous  evening  was 
announced. 

After  the  most  courteous  apologies  for  the 
unseemly  hour  at  which  I  had  been  disturbed, 
the  captain  proceeded  to  state  that,  as  debts 
of  honour  were  paramount  to  all  other  consi- 
derations, he  had  deemed  it  to  be  his  dutv 
to  postpone  his  journey  into  the  country, 
until  he  had  made  a  settlement  with  me.  At 
this  intimation  I  felt  perfectly  astounded,  for  I 
had  the  strongest  conviction  that  I  had  left  off 
neither  winner  nor  loser. 
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"  By  referring  to  your  mems.,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  you  will  find  that  I  won  fifty  from  you 

on  the  Count's  last  main  ;  and "  here  he 

paused.  "  Have  you  that  sum  down  ?  you  bet- 
ted me  the  odds  to  a  pony.  Grossenknicker 
called  seven — threw  four,  and  landed  it  with 
deuces." 

I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  I  had  no 
memoranda ;  and  was  about  to  protest  against 
the  claim,  when  Sparkes  proceeded — 

"  When  last  I  took  the  box,  you  staked  one 
hundred  against  me ;  I  threw  out  with  deuce 
ace,  and  was  allowed  a  back-hander.  We 
played  double  or  quits,  and  I  again  was  un- 
fortunate. Fifty  from  two  hundred  leaves  a 
balance  of  one  hundred-and- fifty  in  your  favour 
which  I  beg  to  hand  over  to  you." 

The  captain  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  an 
embroidered  silk  note-case,  out  of  which  he 
took  two  bank  post  bills,  which  he  presented 
me  with. 
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In  vain  did  I  assure  him  that  some  mistake 
existed — that  probably  the  transaction  alluded 
to  had  been  with  some  other  of  the  party  ■ 
but  he  resolutely  maintained  his  position,  and, 
with  admirable  adroitness,  hinted  that,  being 
himself  under  medical  advice,  he  had  abstained 
from  wine,  and  that,  therefore,  his  account 
was  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  any  other 
emanating  from  those  who  had  indulged  more 
freely  in  the  vinous  and  spirituous  potations. 

This  argument  was  unanswerable ;  and 
although  I  racked  my  still  feverish  brain  to 
recal  every  occurrence  of  the  past  night,  it 
proved  unsuccessful.  All  I  remembered  was7 
that,  when  my  good  luck  deserted  me,  I  drank 
deeply  and  played  recklessly. 

After  Sparkes's  direct  testimony,  and  the 
collateral  evidence  of  his  well-kept  account,  my 
scruples  were  removed,  and  1  received  the  sum 
which  I,  at  the  time,  firmly  believed  to  have 
been  fairly  won,  and  which,  under  a  reverse  of 
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circumstances,  I  should  have  felt  myself  bound 
in  honour  to  have  paid. 

My  visitor  then  took  his  leave ;  and,  after 
completing  my  toilet,  I  descended  to  the 
sitting-room,  where  Kate,  all  smile  and  sun- 
shine, was  ready  to  receive  me. 

I  pass  over  this  most  uncomfortable  of  all 
meals — a  London  hotel  breakfast,  with  its 
damp  napkins,  larded  butter,  heavy  indigesti- 
ble bread,  stale  eggs,  adulterated  tea,  diluted 
cream,  greasy  muffins,  briny  ham,  burnt  un- 
derdone mutton-chops,  raw  kidneys,  and  cold 
gritty  coffee — and  proceed  to  express  the 
delight  I  experienced,  when  my  loved  one 
playfully  asked  me  what  new  surprise  I  had 
for  her,  as  I  laid  a  small  red  morocco  case 
r.pon  the  table. 

"  A  slight  token  of  affection,  dearest, "  I 
responded,  "  and  a  peace  offering  for  my  bad 
conduct  yesterday." 

"  How  kind,  mine  own,"  she  replied,  with 
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the  most  winning  smile;  "what  a  beautiful 
watch  and  chain !  A  thousand,  thousand 
thanks,  Philip," 

Then  rising  from  her  seat,  she  took  me  by 
both  hands,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  my  parched 
lips,  and  repeated  her  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments. 

"  Please  to  spare  the  Morning  Post,  Sir?" 
said  the  waiter,  entering,  as  usual,  most  inop- 
portunely, and  causing  the  colour  to  fly  to 
Kate's  cheek. 

"  You  must  come  for  it  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  I  rather  sharply  replied. 

In  less  than  a  minute,  the  intruder  again 
made  his  re- appearance. 

"  Please,  Sir,  there  are  two  gentlemen 
below,  asking  to  see  you.  Here  are  their 
cards,  Sir." 

I  looked  at  them,  and  found  that  my  visitors 
were  no  less  personages  than  Count  Grossen- 
knicker  and  Mr.  Lorton. 

VOL.    III.  D 
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"  Pray  show  them  up,"  I  said.  "  The  ac- 
quaintances of  yesterday's  dinner.  I  remember 
saying  I  was  staying  at  Nerot's." 

Kate  rose  to  retire ;  but  I  requested  her  to 
remain,  and  at  that  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  the  two  gentleman  were  ushered  in.  I 
presented  both  to  my  wife,  and  requested  they 
would  be  seated  without  the  slightest  reserve. 

They  both  conversed  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day :  and  the  count,  with  a  tact  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  upon  his  understanding,  declared  (when 
the  watch  I  had  won  from  him  was  shown)  that 
he  had  "  never  seen  von  so  bootiful  before — 
that  it  was  vary  magnificent" — and,  with  the 
utmost  nonchalance,  inquired  where  I  could 
have  possibly  picked  up  so  perfect  a  gem  ? 

After  a  time  I  gave  my  wife  one  of  those 
marital  freemasonry  looks  so  well  understood 
between  wedded  couples  ;  and  she  left  the  room. 
Auiiiri  the  waiter  entered — first,  to  take  away 
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the  cruet-stand ;  next,  to  remove  the  urn  ; 
then,  to  ask  for  the  newspaper  ;  during  which 
time  I  was  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  anxiety  to 
know  to  what  cause  I  was  indebted  for  the 
visit. 

At  length  the  Count  opened  the  pleadings 
by  informing  me  that  his  friend  and  himself 
had  done  themselves  the  honour  of  calling  to 
settle  their  respective  accounts.  Again  was  I 
thunderstruck. 

"We  have  just  seen  Sparkes,"  said  Mr.  Lor- 
ton,  in  a  pointed  manner.  "  Poor  fellow,  he 
is  always  unlucky  at  play." 

Before  I  had  time  to  commiserate  with  the 
unfortunate  youth,  the  Count  proceeded  to 
say  that  he  held  an  I  O.U.  of  mine  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds. 

"A  thousand  pounds!"  I  exclaimed,  with  a 
look  of  horror  and  dismay. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  German,  in  the  most 
phlegmatic  manner,  "here  it  is;  and  that  zom 
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added  to  the  five  hundred  counters  which  Lor- 
ton  borrowed  from  me  for  you,  makes  joost 
fifteen  hundred  pounds." 

"  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  !"  I  echoed. 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  my  new  claimant. 

"  Here's  the  mem.  for  the  five  hundred," 
chimed  in  his  ally,  "  signed  with  your  initials. 
I  have  also  a  claim 'of  one  hundred  and  fitty 
against  you,  which  Grossenknicker  entered  at 
the  time  in  his  betting-book." 

1  looked  at  the  two  documents ;  and  true 
enough,  my  initials  were  affixed  to  both.  I 
remembered  having  given  an  I.O.U.  for  one 
hundred  pounds  ;  but  on  winning  a  large  stake, 
and  repaying  that  amount,  the  Count  had,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  destroyed  it.  I  had 
also  borrowed  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  counters 
from  Lorton,  which  had  been  replaced. 

For  the  first  time  the  truth  flashed  across 
my  mind,  that  I  had  been  made  the  prey  of 
swindlers  ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  launching 
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forth  my  opinions,  when  I  paused  to  consider 
the  situation  I  was  in.  I  had  admitted  to 
Sparkes,  who  I  now  began  to  suspect  was  one 
the  gang,  that  I  had  kept  no  account ;  that  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  transactions  that  had 
taken  place  ;  added  to  which,  there  were  two, 
if  not  three  witnesses  ready  to  back  one  ano- 
ther, with  nothing  but  my  unsupported  testi- 
mony against  them. 

The  two  friends  never  took  their  eyes  off 
me :  watching  every  turn  of  my  countenance, 
being  alike  prepared  for  attack  or  defence. 

"  You  find  it  quite  correct,  Mr.  Courtenay," 
said  Lorton,  in  rather  a  formal  tone. 

"  I  troost  so,"  remarked  the  Count,  in  a 
sharp  manner. 

"  Why,  really,  gentlemen,"  I  replied,  "  I 
was  not  aware  that  I  was  in  your  debt."  Then 
remembering  in  what  a  humiliating  position  I 
should  stand,  if  with  such  odds  against  me,  I 
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should  decline  to  pay  my  so-called  debts  of 
honour,  I  continued — "  But,  of  course,  I  am 
bound  to  take  your  assurance ;  and  all  I 
request  is — time  to  meet  this  unexpected  de- 
mand." 

"  Votever  is  agreeable,"  said  the  Count, 
"  vil  soot  me." 

"  Any  accommodation,"  added  his  friend, 
"  will  be  gladly  granted." 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  will  see  Hawks- 
ley,"  I  responded,  "  and  you  may  depend  upon 
hearing  from  me  before  night ;  he  is  arranging 
my  affairs." 

"  Das  is  goot,"  replied  the  German. 

"  Satisfactory — very  !"  chimed  in  his  satel- 
lite ;  and  wishing  me  good  morning,  they  took 
their  leave. 

To  order  the  carriage,  to  request  Kate  to 
accompany  me  to  Gloucester-place,  was  the 
work  of  a  few  moments.     Soon  after  twelve 
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o'clock  we  drove  up  to  the  door.  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley  was  ready  to  receive  me.  Hearing  that 
Mrs.  Courtenay  was  with  me,  he  politely  .came 
down  to  request  she  would  walk  in.  This  I 
declined ;  and  entering  his  sanctum,  I  at  once 
told  him  that  I  required  three  thousand  pounds 
to  meet  demands,  which,  after  a  deal  of  coquet- 
ting, he  advanced  me,  minus  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  retained  as  interest  for  his 
friend*  Salomons. 

The  autographs  that  I  issued  on  this  occa- 
sion were  extremely  numerous,  and  the  amount 
of  revenue  I  contributed  to  the  Stamp  Office 
was  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  Taking  leave 
of  my  respectable  friend,  I  hastened  to  join  my 
patient  Kate. 

"  We  shall  be  in  excellent  time,"  she  said ; 
" for  the  British  Museum;  it  wants  five-and 
twenty  minutes  to  one.  The  watch  you  gave 
me  this  morning  keeps  admirable  time." 

"  So  it  ought  to  do,'7  I  exclaimed  mentally, 
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"  for  it  cost  me  fifteen  hundred  pounds. " 
"I  am  sorry. to  Jiave  kept  you  waiting  so 
long,,  dearest,"  said  I,  as  I  got  into  the  carriage 
and  seated  myself  by  the  side  of  my  beloved 
Kate. 

"  Pray  don't  say  a  word/'  responded  my 
companion  ;  "we  have  the  whole  afternoon 
before  us/' 

Before  I  had  time  to  give  the  coachman 
orders,  a  well-known  voice  saluted  me.   ■ 

"  Philip  Courtenay,"  said  he ;  "  who  on 
earth  would  have  expected  to  have  seen  you 
coming  out  of  the  House  of  Lords." 

"  House  of  Lords  ?"  I  replied,  shaking  the 
new  comer  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  Hawksley's  residence  always 
goes  by  that  name,  and  in  some  respects  it  is 
a  most  appropriate  one,  for  certainly  a  large 
assemblage  of  peers  of  the  realm  congregate 
there ;  in  other  points  it  varies,  for  here  the 
ordinary  parliamentary  usages  are   dispensed 
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with,  the  supplies  being  voted  for  all  those 
hereditary  legislators  who  happen  to  be  what 
is  significantly  termed  '  hard  up,'  and.  the 
chairman  and  committee  of  '  ways  and  means ' 
are  centred  in  one  individual  who  belongs  to 
the  lower — aye,  the  lowest  house." 

"  But,"  continued  my  off-handed  friend,  for 
it  was  no  other  than  Charley  Coolhurst,  "  can 
you  give  me  a  lift  to  St.  James's-street  ? 
Swinburne's  on  guard,  and  I  am  most  anxious 
to  see  him  before  dinner.  But,  I  forgot,  I 
have  to  congratulate  you  on  having  become 
Benedict — the  married  man." 

"  Allow  me,"  I  responded,  "to  introduce 
you  to  my  wife — Kate,  Mr.  Coolhurst,  one  of 
my  old  Canadian  fellow-travellers.  I  have 
often  told  you  of  our  expedition  in  that 
country." 

After  a  few  comments  about  the  weather, 
Charley,  who  was  evidently  looking  out  for  a 
dinner,    introduced    the    subject    of    London 
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sights,  producing  orders  for  a  number  of 
exhibitions,  which  he  offered  to  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay. 

"  Pray  get  into  the  carriage,"  said  I ;  "  we 
shall  be  delighted  to  take  you  to  St.  James's- 
street,  and  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  your 
kindness,  to  see  the  Palace.  Kate  was  talking 
about  it  only  this  morning.  Should  you  not 
like,  love,  to  go  over  it  ?" 

My  wife  gave  a  grateful  assent  to  the  pro- 
position, and  we  proceeded  on  our  route. 

"  If  you  happen  to  be  disengaged  to-day,'1 
I  proceeded,  "  we  shall  be  happy  if  you  will 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  din- 
ner.    We  are  quite  alone." 

*  London  Assurance"  happened  to  be  free, 
and  gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 

"  We  may  as  well  stop  at  Nerot's,"  I  said, 
"  to  tell  them  to  lay  another  place.  We  pass 
close  to  it." 

Charley  quite  approved  of  this  suggestion, 
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as  it  would  give  the  chef  de  cuisine  time  to 
prepare  an  extra  plat. 

"  To  the  hotel/'  he  cried. 

In  a  few  moments  we  drove  up  to  the  door. 

"  If  we  are  going  to  undertake  sight-seeing," 
said  my  friend,  "  I  think  a  biscuit  and  a  glass 
of  sherry  will  not  be  amiss.  What  say  you, 
Mrs.  Courtenay  ?  The  ladies  are  always  the 
best  judges  in  these  cases." 

"  A  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  few  dry  biscuits," 
said  I,  as  we  entered  our  sitting-room. 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed. 

"  We  shall  be  three  at  dinner  to-day." 

"  Yas,  Sar." 

"  Tell  the  cook  I  leave  the  bill  of  fare  to  him." 

"  Yas,  sar." 

"  And  if  Count  Grossenknicker  or  Mr.  Lor- 
ton  call,  say  I  shall  be  at  home  at  six." 

"  Grossenknicker — Lorton  !  "  echoed  Cool- 
hurst  ;  "  surely  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
those  swindlers  ?  " 
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"  Only  slightly,"  I  replied.  "  I  met  them 
once  at  dinner." 

"  Why,  your  Yankee  friend  Drakelaw, 
the  horse-dealer  is  a  joke  to  them.  But 
let  me  have  a  few  words  with  you  some 
other  time  upon  the  subject ;  we  are  tres- 
passing too  much  upon  Mrs.  Courtenay's 
patience." 

Determined,  after  my  wife's  late  conduct, 
no  longer  to  act  a  mysterious  part,  I  replied — 

"  Never  mind  speaking  openly  before  Kate ; 
your  information  may  be  of  some  service 
to  me." 

With  the  best  tact  and  most  delicate  feeling, 
Kate  pleaded  some  business  with  her  maid, 
promising  to  return  in  ten  minutes  ;  and  giv- 
ing me  before  she  left  the  room,  a  look  that 
at  once  told  how  grateful  she  felt  for  the  confi- 
dence I  had  placed  in  her. 

The  moment  we  were  alone,  Coolhurst  en- 
tered at  considerable  length  into  the  enormities 
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of  the  three  sharpers  with  whom  I  had  been 
lately  mixed  up. 

"  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost/'  he  con- 
tinued; "  we  must  get  back  your  1. 0. XL's.  I 
know  a  young  fellow  whom  they  tried  to  fleece 
last  week ;  he  would  serve  you — Tommy  Gale, 
of  the  — th  Hussars.  The  chances  are  ten  to 
one  he  is  to  be  heard  of  at  Stevens'. " 

A  note  was  despatched  to  the  young  officer, 
asking  him  to  call  as  soon  as  possible  on  Mr. 
Coolhurst,  at  Nerot's  Hotel.  The  summons 
was  speedily  attended  to. 

"  Why,  what's  up  ?"  inquired  Tommy,  as  he 
was  called  par  excellence. 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Courtenay,"  said  Charley.  "And  after  this 
formal  presentation,  let  me  privately  add,  that 
you  and  he  will,  I  know,  be  capital  friends  ; 
you  possess  congenial  spirits  :  besides,  a  fellow- 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.  The  gang  have 
tried  to  rob  him  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds." 
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The  story  was  soon  told. 

"  Oh,  the  villains  !  "  exclaimed  Gale  ;  "  the 
old  game.  Sir.  But  '  diamond  cut  diamond  ' 
must  be  the  word.  I  am  acquainted  with  an 
attorney  who  has  got  his  eye-teeth  about  him ; 
he'll  be  down  upon  them  in  a  second  ;  we 
must  not  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  our 
feet,  or  you'll  be  done  to  a  moral.  I'll  go  and 
'  draw '  the  man  of  law  ;  I  know  his  '  earths  ? 
well.     My  tilbury  is  round  the  corner." 

Without  another  word,  off  started  the  good- 
humoured  Hussar,  who  to  this  day  retains 
that  open-hearted  manner,  that  anxiety  to 
serve  a  friend,  and  that  shrewdness  whicli  has 
rendered  him  most  popular  witli  all  who  have 
the  advantage  of  his  acquaintance  ;  nor  has 
the  outer  man  undergone  much  greater  change 
than  the  inner;  for,  although  'Tommy'  is, 
as  he  would  term  it,  '  not  so  slim  in  the 
girth,'  and  has  '  lost  some  little  thatch  from 
off  his  well-stored  barn,"  he  possesses  to  this 
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hour  a  smart,  youthful,  ruddy  appearance 
which  few  men  of  his  standing  can  boast  of. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  Mr.  Gale's  tilbury 
drove  up  to  the  door,  followed  by  a  hackney- 
coach,  out  of  which  descended  the  man  lie 
had  been  in  search  of. 

"  I  drew  his  chambers — '  blank/  "  said 
Tommy  (who  was,  and  still  is,  a  mighty  Nim- 
rod,  as  his  prowess  over  one  of  the  finest  vales 
in  England  bore  testimony  the  season  before 
last),  "  but  'found'  in  Westminster-hall.  I 
have  told  him  the  case ;  and  if  he  don't  '  run 
into '  the  '  varmint,'  Sir,  my  name  is  not 
Thomas  Gale." 

Mr.  Joyce — such  was  the  name  of  the 
lawyer — then  suggested  a  plan  of  operation, 
to  which  we  all  agreed;  and  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  we  should  act  simultaneously  as 
to  our  respective  parts. 

"  What  say  you  to  dining  with  me  at  the 
'  Clarendon  V  "  asked  Gale. 
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Coolhurst  looked  the  picture  of  dismay ; 
receiving  two  invitations  upon  one  day  was  to 
him  an  annoyance  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 
I  immediately  took  compassion  upon  the  dis- 
consolate one,  and  said — 

"  Coolhurst  has  promised  to  try  the  merits 
of  our  cook  here  to-day  ;  and  if  you  will  join 
him,  Mrs.  Courtenay  and  myself  will  be  most 
happy  to  see  you." 

" Agreed,"  he  responded,  "upon  one  con- 
dition— that  you  will  dine  with  me  to-morrow, 
at  Limmer's.  I  have  promised  John  Collin 
to  give  him  a  turn,  and  he  declares  that,  for 
plain  food  and  first-rate  wine,  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Hotel  will  prove  nulli  secundus.^ 

The  countenance  of  my  friend,  the  '  cool  of 
the  evening,'  '  set  fair,'  as  he  accepted  the 
invitation  which  I  as  pertinaciously  declined, 
remembering  the  result  of  my  last  bachelor's 
entertainment. 

"  Pray  exert  your  influence,  Mrs.  Courte- 
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nay/7  said  Gale,  addressing  my  wife,  who  had 
just  entered  the  room,  "  to  prevail  upon  your 
sposo  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow.  Quite  a 
quiet  meeting,  early  hours,  and  thoroughly 
respectable." 

"  Do,  Philip,"  said  Kate,  with  a  most  be- 
witching smile.  "  I  shall  be  fully  occupied 
in  paying  bills  and  making  arrangements  for 
our  journey." 

"  No,  dearest;  impossible!"  said  I.  "  But 
we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Gale,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  friend 
Mr.  Joyce,  to-day." 

How  often,  even  in  minor  points,  is  the 
common  saying  realized,  that  i  virtue  meets 
its  own  reward!'  Scarcely  had  my  wife  and 
myself  made  the  sacrifice  to  our  inclinations 
respecting  my  absence  upon  the  following 
day,  than  a  conversation,  carried  on  in  rather 
a  loud  voice,  was  heard  at  the  door  of  our 
apartment. 

VOL.   in.  E 
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"  Arrah,  now,  be  aisy  IM  said  one  of  tbe 
speakers  ;  "  sure,  isn't  it  my  own  da'ter  that  I 
wish  to  see  ?  To  declare  that  she's  out,  when  I 
know  she's  at  home,  out-banaghers  Banagher." 

"  Not  at  home,"  persevered  the  waiter. 
u  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  have  denied  them- 
selves to  every  one." 

"  And  is  that  a  raason  that  they  should 
not  receive  their  father  ?  Out  of  the  way, 
spalpeen  !" 

And  with  this  the  door  burst  open,  and 
O'Crohon  rushed  into  the  arms  of  his  devoted 
daughter. 

"  Why,  the  plot  thickens,"  said  Gale  to  his 
friend  Coolhurst,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
"  Here's  gambling — swindlers — reconciliation" 
— (Tommy,  who  was  au  courant  with  every 
event  in  high  and  low  life,  had  heard  of  the 
elopement) — "  a  daughter's  penitence — and  a 
father's  blessing." 

After  a  most  friendly  greeting  between  the 
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squire  of  Mahala  and  myself,  during  which  he 
informed  me  that  business  connected  with  a 
near  relative  had  brought  him  unexpectedly  to 
London,  I  introduced  him  to  my  respective 
friends  ;  and  having,  in  due  course  of  time, 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  affair  of  the 
sharpers,  found  him  a  most  zealous  and  able 
partizan. 

"  Is  that  Fighting  O'Crohon  ?"  inquired 
Gale,  as  he  took  me  aside,  out  of  ear-shot  of 
the  rest. 

"  He  has  been  engaged  in  a  few  affairs  of 
honour,"  I  responded. 

"  All  right,"  he  continued  ;  "  Grossen- 
knicker  and  Lorton  are  both  rank  cowards.  The 
soi-disant  Captain,  too — albeit  a  great  bully — 
has  not  yet  smelt  powder.  Fighting  O'Crohon 
will  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, although  I  beg  you  wont  mention  the 
patronymic  I  have  given  him,  for  fear  he  should 
carry  it  out  in  my  own  person." 

E  "2 

LIBRARY 
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The  disposition  of  our  forces  was  to  be  as 
follows  : — Field-Marshal  O'Crohon,  supported 
by  Cornet  Gale,  of  the  Hussars,  was  to  attack 
the  enemy's  force,  under  Count  Grossenknicker, 
to  compel  a  capitulation,  or  bring  him  to 
action.  Coolhurst  was  to  make  a  feint  upon 
Lorton's  position ;  while  Joyce,  on  outpost 
duty,  was  to  watch  Captain  Sparkes's  move- 
ments at  Brighton,  or,  rather,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  James's,  as  his  threatened 
march  to  Brighton  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  ruse  cle  guerre.  As  Generalissimo,  I  was 
to  be  prepared  with  the  ordnance  and  field- 
pieces,  in  case  personal  appeal  to  arms  was 
rendered  necessary.    . 

These  war-like  arrangements  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  which  we  kept  secret), 
highly  delighted  the  romantic  spirit  of  Kate, 
who  took  the  most  intense  interest  in  the 
aifair.  By  a  pre-concerted  arrangement,  the 
operations  were  to  commence  at  six  o'clock. 
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when  the  enemy  were  likely  to  be  preparing 
for  their  evening's  campaign,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  champagne. 

But  we  will  drop  military  metaphor,  and 
proceed  to  state,  that,  at  dressing -time, 
O'Crohon  and  Gale  proceeded  to  Fladong's 
Hotel,  where,  after  some  difficulty,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Count.  The 
I  0  LPs  were  asked  for  in  the  most  courteous 
strain,  and  the  lynx  eye  of  the  Hussar  soon 
discovered  that  which  had  failed  to  strike  me 
— that  the  last  0  was  written  with  different 
ink  from  the  100. 

"  You  are  done,  Sir,"  said  Tommy,  in  his 
usual  comical  strain  ;  "  done  to  a  tinder." 

Grrossenknicker's  countenance  underwent 
violent  contortions,  as  he  declared  he  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  that  it  was  the  usual 
subterfuge  of  a  losing  man  to  get  off  paying 
his  debts  of  honour. 

This  gave  my  respected  fire-eating  father- 
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in-law  a  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking 
his  mind,  which  he  did  in  so  quiet  and  firm  a 
manner,  that  the  German  began  to  think  he 
had  '  caught  a  Tartar.' 

Grossenknicker  was  about  to  explain,  when 
O'Crohon  interfered. 

"  Further  conversation  is  unnecessary,"  said 
he,  with  dignity ;  "  I  will  not  trouble  you, 
Count,  upon  the  subject ;  if  you  will  refer 
Cornet  Gale  to  a  friend,  arrangements  for  a 
meeting  can  be  settled  with  as  little  loss  of 
time  as  is  consistent  with  the  usual  courtesy 
and  custom." 

The  Count  appeared  dumbfounded  and  con- 
fused. After  a  brief  pause,  finding  that 
neither  O'Crohon  nor  his  friend  made  any 
sign  of  retiring,  he  broke  the  silence  by 
saying— 

"As  Mr.  Lorton  was  present,  I  will  refer 
you  to  him,  gentlemen.  He  will  state  what 
occurred " 
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"  He  has  already  stated  what  occurred,"  said 
Coolhurst,  rushing  by  me,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  on  his  mission,  "  and  if  you  won't 
believe  my  word,  you  probably  will  his." 

"I  don't  dispute  any  gentleman's  word,1' 
replied  the  crest-fallen  foreigner. 

"  Why,  it's  quite  a  coup  de  theatre/'  ex- 
claimed Tommy.     "  Astounding  denouement  /" 

"Bead  that  paper,"  said  the  new  comer, 
"  directed  to  H.  G-.  Your  name  is,  I  believe, 
Herman  Grossenknicker  ?  " 

It  ran  as  follows  : — 

CI  will  attend  to  your  advice,  although  I 
fear  it  has  arrived  too  late.  T.  L.' 

The  Count  looked  very  much  like  the  Jew 
at  the  country  playhouse,  who,  having  adver- 
tised some  unaccountable  wonders,  was  unable 
to  produce  them,  and  being  hooted  at  as  a 
swindler,  and  called  upon  to  refund  the  money 
taken  at  the  doors,  politely  addressed  the  audi- 
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ence  as  follows  : — "  Ladishs  and  gentlemen,  I 
admit  it  vas  von  great  schwindle/' 

The  I  0  LPs  were  given  back ;  and,  before 
we  took  our  leave,  an  apology  was  drawn  out 
and  signed  for  the  Count's  aspersions  upon  my 
character. 

As  we  descended  the  stairs,  '  Tommy/  who 
had,  as  he  termed  it,  '  chaffed '  the  waiter, 
asked  the  respectable  public  functionary 
whether  he  had,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, dropped  out  to  the  Count  that  the 
gentleman  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
'  Fighting  O'Crohon '  was  one  of  the  party. 

A  reply  in  the  affirmative,  with  a  remark 
"  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  more  flus- 
trated  than  the  Count,"  won  a  'golden  opinion/ 
in  the  shape  of  a  guinea,  from  the  liberal 
Hussar. 

We  then  made  the  best  of  our  way  to 
Nerot's,  where  we  found  the  shrewd  man  of 
law,  Mr.  Joyce,  waiting  for  us.     The  former 
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council  of  war,  now  a  peace  association,  re- 
assembled  in  the  sitting-room. 

Kate  and  myself  were  not  a  little  amused 
at  a  graphic  description  of  the  respective  in- 
terviews. The  one  at  the  Count's  has  been 
recorded.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  other,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that,  for  the 
honour  of  Germany  and  its  aristocracy,  the 
self-styled  nobleman  did  not  spring  from  that 
country.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  dis- 
reputable parents,  his  mother  a  perambulating 
vendor  of  race-cards,  his  father  a  Jewish  prize- 
fighter, inheriting  all  the  cunning,  without  a 
particle  of  the  courage  of  his  paternal  relative. 

To  resume.  The  manoeuvre  planned  and 
carried  out  against  Mr.  Lorton,  who  was  a 
'  bonnet'  at  a  silver  gambling  house,  near 
Leicester  Square,  must  be  told  in  Coolhurst's 
own  phraseology : — 

"  Tommy  put  me  up  to  what  he  calls  the 
last  Parisian  dodge,  which  is  an  improvement 
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upon  the  old  one,  of  getting  the  suspected 
party  to  criminate  himself,  by  writing  to  his 
supposed  accomplice  to  say  '  we  are  disco- 
vered ;'  the  answer  to  which  is  sure  to  betray 
the  parties.  That  is  a  capital  plan,  if  you  have 
the  accused  under  controul ;  without  it,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  him  put  pen  to  paper.  As 
Lorton  is  rather  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  in 
that  way,  we  tried  the  most  modern  invention. 
A  note  was  concocted,  and  written  in  a  hand 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  Count's,  which 
being  hastily  blotted,  added  to  the  deception. 
No  fraud,  or  forgery,  or  breaking  of  seals  was 
resorted  to.     The  document  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  '  The  C y  case  is  blown  ;  spies  are  on 

the   look   out.     Beware  of  being  entrapped. 

Warn  S .     Keep  to  this  morning's  story. 

One  line  to  say  whether  you  have  been  at- 
tacked.    Direct  merely  to  my  initials.     The 
bearer  will  bring  me  your  answer  safe/ 
"It  had  been  previously  arranged  that  Joyce 
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should  send  the  6  cad'  from  Fladong's  with  the 
above  to  Lorton's,  during  ray  interview  with 
the  latter,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  two 
guilty  associates  meeting ;  I  was  therefore 
snugly  closeted  with  Lorton  when  the  note 
arrived. 

"  I  saw  a  change  of  countenance  come  over 
him ;  he  hastily  asked  where  the  messenger 
came  from.  The  reply  being  satisfactory,  he 
penned  the  few  lines  I  have  previously  read, 
which  at  once  proved  the  rascally  confederacy. 
The  man  of  law  was  in  waiting  to  receive 
them.  I  told  Lorton  I  would  return  shortly. 
Starting  off  in  Gale's  tilbury,  with  the  docu- 
ment in  my  pocket,  I  picked  up  Courtenay  at 
Nerot's,  and,  as  '  Tommy'  would  say,  i  after  a 
rattling  scurry  I  was  in  at  the  finish.'  " 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !"  we  all  cried. 

"  Hold  hard,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  my  cool 
friend,  "the  greatest  merit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Joyce."     (The  lawyer  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
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merits).  "  His  brain  conceived,  his  hand  ex- 
ecuted the  clever  device ;  and  if  ever  I  have  a 
casting  voice  in  the  Government,  he  shall  be 
my  Attorney-General." 

The  lawyer  rose  to  reply,  and  after  a  modest 
speech,  ventured  to  recommend  that  if  possible 
I  should  make  an  arrangement  with  the  prime 
mover  in  the  late  iniquitous  affair — -Mr. 
Hawksley. 

With  every  disposition  to  attend  to  this 
suggestion,  I  had  not  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out ;  and  I  was  making  a  variety  of  excuses, 
when  O'Crohon  put  all  difficulties  aside,  by 
telling  me  that  through  the  death  of  a  relation, 
he  had  come  into  a  small  property  in  land  and 
funds,  that  he  would  act  as  my  banker  for  any 
advance  I  might  require,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  make  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  his  newly  acquired  wealth, 
which  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  both  his 
daughters. 
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In  the  meantime  my  legal  adviser,  Joyce,  was 
instructed  to  refund  the  money  advanced  by 
the  usurious  money-lender,  and  to  recover  my 
bills,  under  a  threat  of  exposure.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  all  transactions  with  the  gang,  I  for- 
warded the  watch  to  the  Count,  after  restoring 
the  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  Sparkes. 
Need  I  say  that  I  replaced  the  gift  to  my  wife, 
by  one  of  Breguet's  best  repeaters,  with  a 
chain  of  double  the  worth  of  the  former  one. 

Tommy  Gale's  dinner  was  to  come  off  the 
next  day  at  Linimer's.  As  O'Crohon  was 
anxious  to  have  a  quiet  and  uninterrupted 
conversation  with  his  daughter,  they  both  urged 
me  to  accept  the  still-open  invitation,  which  I 
accordingly  did. 

A  merrier  party  never  assembled — an  excel- 
lent English  dinner  graced  the  board — and  the 
late  John  Collin,  no  mean  authority  upon  such 
subjects,  declared  that  a  more  vivacious  and 
bibacious  party  never  took  place.    Gale  formed 
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one — keeping  the  table  in  a  roar  with  his 
anecdotes  of  all  the  worthies  and  unworthies  of 
the  day. 

He  described  his  last  "  dodge."  "  By 
George !  Sir/'  said  he,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
do  a  hackney  coachman  out  of  his  fare  ;  aye, 
and  give  him  a  good  practical  lesson  that  '  ho- 
nesty's the  best  policy.'  I  tried  it  on  last 
week,  and  found  it  right  as  the  mail.  Upon 
reaching  home  after  a  shilling  fare,  I  told 
'jarvey'to  wait  at  my  door  for  a  minute,  while 
I  got  a  lanthorn  to  look  for  a  sovereign  I  had 
dropped  in  the  straw. 

"  i  Mind  you  don't  drive  off,'  shouted  I,  as 
I  let  myself  in  with  my  latch-key. 

"  '  All  right,  yer  honour,7  responded  he,  as 
plied  his  whip  to  the  half-starved  cattle,  and 
drove  off  to  search  for  the  supposed  lost  trea- 
sure— reversing  the  saying,  that  a  shilling  in 
the  hand  is  worth  twenty  in  the  straw.  What 
occurred  I  know  not ;  but  I  can  fancy  the  im- 
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precations,  loud  and  deep,  that  were  muttered 
forth.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  I  had  taken  the 
number  of  the  '  hackney,'  I  the  next  day 
threatened  to  have  the  Jehu  up,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  had  a  wife  and  six  young 
children  to  plead  for  mercy.  At  first  I  pre- 
tended to  be  obdurate,  but  finally  paid  the 
shilling — leaving  the  driver  as  happy  as  the 
'  Jolly  Young  Waterman,'  who,  according  to 
the  song — 

«  , Never  knew  care, 


When  married,  and  never  in  want  of  a  fare.' 

Upon  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  he  related  two 
anecdotes  which  have  ever  since  been  engraven 
in  my  memory,  and  which  may  not  prove  un- 
amusing  to  my  readers.  I  am  fully  aware  how 
much  a  story  loses  by  being  repeated  second- 
hand, especially  when  it  is  reduced  to  writing. 
The  reader  misses  all  the  animation,  the  smart 
manner,  the  pointed  language,  the  joyous  look, 
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the  peculiar  style,  the  quaint  idioms  of  the 
speaker — and  no  one  ever  possessed  the  above 
qualities  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  the  merry- 
hearted  Tommy. 

Trusting,  however,  upon  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  stories,  I  will  give  them  as  nearly  as  I 
possibly  can  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
told.  If  they  "  hang  fire,"  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  they  were  first  recounted  to  me. 

The  first  event  came  off  at  one  of  the 
"  Country  Homes"  of  England,  where  Tommy 
Gale  was  a  guest.  In  this  instance  the  reader 
must  suppose  him  to  be  the  narrator  of  his  own 
tale. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  battue  at 

We    met    at    eleven    o'clock,  at    the 

keeper's  lodge,  about  two  miles  from  the 
house,  mustering  six  guns.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  perfection  of  the  arrangement.  A 
party  of  five-and-twenty  fine  stalwart  youths, 
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with  large  sticks  in  their  hands,  were  drawn  up 
as  heaters  ;  while  to  every  '  gunner '  three 
men  were  allotted — one  to  carry  loading-rod 
and  ammunition,  and  the  other  two  to  pick 
up  the  game,  and  convey  it  to  the  cart.  Each 
of  these  men  had  a  number,  from  one  to  six, 
printed  on  card,  and  placed  in  their  hats — 
and  we  each  had  a  number  allotted  to  us 
No  sooner  had  the  keeper  read  the  list  of 
the  sportsmen,  than  he  said,  '  Mr.  Gale,  No.  1,' 
and  the  three  men  marked  No.  1  joined  me. 
'  Captain  Ramsden,  No.  2  ;"  the  same  process 
followed,  and  was  carried  out  to  the  remaining 
four. 

"  independently  of  these,  we  each  had  our 
own  man  with  a  second  gun,  and  a  '  pocket- 
pistol'  well  charged  with  grape-shot,  i.e.,  sherry. 
The  beaters  were  then  put  into  the  wood,  half 
the  guns  accompanying  them,  and  the  others 
going  forward  to  the  spot  they  were  to  beat 
up  to.     At  the  end  of  every  cover  the  game 
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was  collected,  marked  down  to  the  respective 
killers  of  it,  and  placed  in  the  cart ;  and  it  was 
curious  often  to  see  how  much  more  was  claimed 
than  was  actually  bagged. 

"  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  placed  next  to  the 
Earl  of  Mordaunt ;  and,  as  the  head  keeper 
paid  the  greatest  deference  to  rank  and  riches, 
lie  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  noble  lord. 
Every  hare  and  pheasant  that  fell  was  ' booked' 
to  the  earl,  leaving  me  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of 
what  I  had  killed. 

%t  '  I'll  be  down  upon  him,'  said  I  to  myself, 
after  knocking  over  five  pheasants  in  a  furze- 
field,  two  of  which  were  only  chalked  up  to 
my  account.  'He's  playing  the  old  game;  but 
I'll  have  my  revenge  to-morrow.' 

"  Upon  the  following  day  I  was  again  placed 
near  Lord  Mordaunt,  and  the  same  system  of 
unfairness  was  carried  on.  We  continued 
shooting  till  nearly  dusk,  during  which  period 
the  lion's  share  was  still  given  to  the  titled 
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and  wealthy  sportsman.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  day,  as  we  were  shooting  out  a  small  but 
thickly-wooded  plantation,  I  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  voice — 'Cock/  and  fired  both  barrels. 
We  then  shortly  afterwards  assembled  to  count 
the  game. 

"  '  Now,  let  us  have  the  whole  amount,1 
said  the  grasping  keeper.  '  Let  me  see  :  I 
claims  for  my  lord,  five-and-thirty  pheasants, 
twenty  hares,  fourteen  rabbits,  and ' — casting 
his  eyes  upon  the  long-bills,  which  had  been 
picked  up  by  one  of  the  beaters — i  two  wood 
cocks.     Yes — that's  all  right  for  my  lord.' 

"  *'  Two  woodcocks  ?'  I  asked,  in  an  inquir- 
ing tone. 

"'Yes — my  lord  killed  them  in  the  last 
plantation.  Jem  Cobbold  seed  his  lordship 
kill  'em — didn't  you  Jem  ?' 

"  Before  this  respectable  witness  had  time 
to  give  additional  evidence,  I  stepped  forward, 
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and  said  1  could  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject,  having  bagged  the  birds  in  question 
that  very  morning,  by  a  silver  shot,  in  a 
neighbouring  market-town ;  adding,  that,  if 
there  was  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  could 
speedily  be  removed  by  looking  under  their 
wings,  where  a  small  piece  of  paper,  attached 
by  a  thread,  would  be  discovered,  upon  which 
was  written  the  number  of  the  stall  I  had 
bought  them  at. 

"  A  hearty  laugh  followed  this  announce- 
ment, which  was  joined  in  by  the  peer  in 
question,  who,  having  been  absent  when  the 
claim  was  made,  now  declared  that  he  had 
not  fired  his  gun  at  all  in  the  last  planta- 
tion. A  delicate  hint  was  quietly  conveyed 
to  the  keeper,  recommending  him  in  future 
to  keep  a  better  score." 

The  other  anecdote  took  place  in  London. 
I  give  it  nearly  as  I  heard  it,  in  Tommy's  own 
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words,  who,  in  the  usual  story-telling  strain, 
began  as  follows  : — 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  certain 
lady  of  rank,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  her 
sex,  who,  reversing  the  lines  of  Byron,  was 

'  Linked  with  one  failing  and  a  thousand  charms.' 

She  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  primness  ;  stiff 
in  the  farthingale  of  prudery,  as  whalebone 
could  make  her  ;  severe  as  a  statue  of  Queen 
Bess  ;  and  who  carried  her  ideas  of  aristocracy 
so  high,  that  she  thought  it  far  beneath  her 
dignity  ever  to  notice  a  plebeian. 

"  Her  elder  son — to  whom  I  shall  affix  the 
lictitious  title  of  Lord  Abrington — was,  un- 
known to  his  mother,  devoted  to  the  prize- 
ring.  He  had  made  an  appointment  with  an 
ex-pugilist,  occupying  the  distinguished  post 
of  fistic  president,  to  call  for  him  on  his  way 
to  a  celebrated  fight  at  Moulsey  Hurst.  The 
noble  patron  of  the  fancy  not  being  ready  at 
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the  appointed  hour,  the  pugilist  was  shown 
into  the  breakfast- room,  where  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  joined  by  the  pattern  of  precise- 
ness,  the  Countess  of  Haviland,  looking  as 
prim  and  formal  as  the  principal  of  some  select 
establishment  for  young  ladies  at  Clapham  or 
Tooting. 

"  i  My  son,  Lord  Abrington,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, '  has  not  yet  descended  from  his  room  ; 
but  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  taking  a 
seat,  he  will,  I  feel  assured,  join  you  shortly, 
and  explain  the  unforeseen  accident  that  has 
caused  this  apparent  rudeness.' 

"  Down  sat  the  pugilist,  eyeing  some  hot 
rolls  that  had  just  made  their  appearance. 

a  t  Perhaps  you  have  not  taken  your  morn- 
ing meal  ?'  asked  her  ladyship. 

"  l  Not  yet,  my  lady,'  replied  the  guest ; 
£  my  lord  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to 
breakfast  with  him  at  Richmond.' 

"  '  Any  friend  of  my  son's  will  ever  find  a 
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welcome  at  my  table.     Smithson,  another  cup 
and  saucer.' 

"  '  A  bird  in  the  hand,  my  lady,  as  Burn 
says,  is  worth  two  in  the  bush/  responded  the 
visitor,  as  he  sat  down  and  commenced  his  meal. 

"  The  Countess  looked  rather  astonished 
at  hearing  this  trite  saying  attributed,  as  she 
imagined,  to  the  poet  Burns.  She  proceeded — 

"  i  You  are  going  out  of  town  with  Lord 
Abrington  V 

"  '  Yes,  my  lady ;  the  vehicle  is  at  the 
door.  Richmond  and  Molyneux  were  to  have 
gone,  but  they  kindly  gave  up  their  places  to 
the  Life  Guardsman  and  myself.' 

"  '  Richmond,  Molyneux,  how  familiar ! 7 
thought  her  ladyship,  the  noble  families  of 
those  names  being  uppermost  in  her  aristo- 
cratic mind. 

"  i  Are  you  fond  of  travelling  ?'  continued 
her  ladyship. 

Why,    yes,  my   lady ;    my    professional 
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calling  takes  me  a  great  deal  out  of  town.  As 
Commissary-General  to  the  P.  C„  1  travel  a 
good  many  miles  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

"  '  Commissary-General    and    P.C.  !       Evi 
tiently  a  man  that  has  seen  foreign    service/ 
thought  the  starched  Countess,  although  some 
what   at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
initials.     '  You  have  been  abroad?' 

"  '  Never,  my  lady  ;  a  namesake  of  mine 
had  eighty-four  months  of  it/ 

"  1 1  thought,  perhaps  you  might  have 
taken  the  usual  trip  to  the  continent." 

"  '  No,  my  lady,  that  was  one  of  the  same 
name,  but  no  relation  of  mine.  He  went  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  country,  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the  Home  Secretary.' 

"  '  Expense  of  the  country  !  A  missionary, 
thought  her  ladyship,  evidently  surprised  a1 
the  quaintness  of  her  guest's  phraseology. 

"  '  Then  you  have  not  served  in  tin 
Spanish  or  Dutch  campaigns?' 
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"  '  I've  seen  very  little  of  the  Spanish,  my 
lady  ;  but  as  for  the  Dutch,  I  was  present  at 
the  great  battle.' 

"  '  A  hero!7  thought  the  Countess. 

"  '  Oh  !  that  was  an  out-and-out  affair — 
tifty-five  minutes !  The  Englishman  drew 
first  blood — regular  '  hammer  and  tongs.' 

"  Her  ladyship  remembered  Walter  Scott's 
lines  upon  a  memorable  occasion — the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  : — 

*  As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade, 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade.' 

And  the  note  appended  to  it — '  A  private  of 
the  95th  compared  the  sound  to  a  thousand 
tinkers  at  work  mending  pots  and  kettles  J 

"  '  The  odds  were  five  to  four  against  '— 
1  young  Dutch  Sam/  was  upon  his  lips,  when 
the  attention  of  the  speaker  was  attracted  to 
a  case  of  old  armour. 

"  4  You  are  fond  of  antiquities,  1  perceive,' 
said  the  countess. 
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I  believe  you,  ray  lady.' 

"  c  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  co3stus  of 
the  ancients,  and  a  pair  of  gauntlets  of  the 
thirteenth  century/ 

"  '  G-ive  me  the  mufflers  of  the  present  day,' 
responded  the  visitor. 

" '  That  dirk  belonged  to  an  ancestor  of 
mine/  continued  Lady  Haviland — i  a  young 
Scot,  who  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and 
was  nearly  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  ot 
Worcester.1 

"  '  What,  Sandy  M'Kay,  alias  the  Drone? 
Battle  of  Worcester !  I  remember,  ma'am — 
that  is,  my  lady,  I  mean — I  was  there,  and  saw 
the  scrimmidge.  Levy's  men  had  nabbed 
Sandy,  when  he  pitched  into  'em  right  and 
left,  bolted  under  a  cart,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  river/ 

"This  conversation  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  entrance  of  a  footman  with  the  news- 
paper. 
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•:  '  What  hour  is  it,  Francis  ?  '  inquired  the 
countess. 

"  '  A  quarter  past  ten,  my  lady/  responded 
the  footman. 

ui  A  quarter  past  ten/  echoed  the  pugilist, 
starting  up,  and  in  his  hurry  upsetting  a  Dres- 
den china  cream -jug  and  coffee-cup  ;  i  then 
I'm  blowed  if  we  shan't  be  late  for  the  mill. 
The  ring  is  to  be  formed  at  half-past  twelve  ; 
it's  a  good  fifteen  miles  to  the  Hurst,  and 
we've  to  pick  up  the  stakes  and  cords  at  Un- 
cle Ben's,  to  get  the  bird's-eye  fogies  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  to  see  Ikey  Samuels  about  the 
deposit  for  the  fight  on  the  20th  between' 
Curly-haired  Jemmy  and  Barney  Aaron,  to 
put  the  '  nobs '  up  to  the  6  cross'  in  the  second 
fight  to-day,  and  to  call  for  '  Heavy-and- 
Hancly,'  the  fighting  Life  Guardsman,  at  the 
barracks.' 

"  Fortunately  at  this  moment  his  lordship 
appeared,  and,  seeing  consternation  depicted 
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upon  his  mother's  countenance,  without  wait- 
ing to  '  explain,'  hurried  his  pugilistic  protege 
into  the  carriage,  leaving  the  astonished 
countess  to  indulge  in  her  own  meditations. 

"  Great  was  the  discomfiture  of  this  proud 
and  pompous  dame,  when  she  was  afterwards 
informed  by  the  groom  of  the  chambers  that 
the  distinguished  visitor  who  had  received  so 
much  of  her  ladyship's  time  and  attention  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  Mr.  (commonly 
called  Bill)  Gibbons,  Commissary-General  to 
the  P.C.,  or  Pugilistic  Club,  and  who,  through 
a  mistake,  had  been  shown  into  the  breakfast 
instead  of  the  waiting-room. " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'  No  care,  no  stop  !  so  senseless  of  expense, 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot.     Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him  ;  nor  resumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue.' 

Shakspeare. 


The  days  glided  rapidly  away.  0'€rohon's 
presence  rendered  the  remaining  part  of  our 
sejour  in  London  truly  delightful.  That  gene- 
rous man,  with  the  proverbial  liberality  of  his 
countrymen,  was  profuse  in  his  presents.  A 
handsome  travelling-carriage,  turned  out  in 
Adams's  best  style,  was  the  first  proof  of  his 
liberality.  And  to  show  the  nobleness  of  his 
nature.  I  must  mention  one  trait. 
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Knowing  by  my  transaction  with  Hawksley, 
that  I  required  a  thousand  pounds,  he  placed 
that  sum  to  my  account  at  the  agent's,  without 
making  a  comment ;  a  letter  from  the  head  of 
the  firm  announced  the  fact  to  me,  adding  that 
I  was  to  be  credited  with  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  quarterly,  by  order 
of  Patrick  O'Crohon,  Esq. 

All  now  was  sunshine  and  happiness,  with 
the  exception  of  one  dark  spot — the  silence  of 
my  parents.  A  letter  from  a  maiden  aunt 
informed  me  that  their  inveteracy  against  the 
family  in  which  I  had  married  remained  un- 
abated. This  antiquated  spinster  (I  grieve  to 
speak  ill  of  my  own  kith  and  kin)  delivered  a 
severe  lecture  against  runaway  matches  (the 
poor  creature  never  had  a  chance  herself!), 
ending  her  epistle  by  lamenting  that  the  pure 
stream  of  ancient  aristocratic  blood  should  have 
been  polluted  by  the  admixture  of  a  plebeian 
puddle,  and  assuring  me  that  no  offence  was 
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personally  meant  towards  Mrs.  Courtenay,  who. 
she  understood,  was  a  charming  person — bar 
ring  the  brogue  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Joyce  had  been  very 
busily  engaged  with  Mr.  Hawksley,  in  re- 
covering my  bills.  At  first  the  usurer  threat- 
ened  law,  but  fear  of  exposure  prevented  his 
taking  that  step ;  he  next  stood  out  for  com- 
mission and  interest,  but  these  were  strenu- 
ously opposed ;  and  the  affair  was  finally 
settled  by  the  money-lender  restoring  my 
acceptances  upoiif  repayment  of  the  sum  ad- 
vanced, and  the  price  of  the  stamps. 

It  was  now  arranged  that  our  happy  trio, 
Kate,  her  father,  and  myself,  were  to  post  to 
Bristol,  crossing  from  that  port  to  Waterford. 
Upon  reaching  Kilkenny,  we  were  to  be  joined 
by  my  Mrs.  and  Miss  O'Crohon,  when,  after  a 
few  days  at  Mahala,  the  whole  party  were  to 
proceed  to  Dublin  for  the  winter  season. 

I  had  myself  suggested  this  plan,  not  wish 
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ing  to  pass  near  Courtenay  Manor  in  compuny 
with  a  wife,  who,  for  no  fault  of  her  own,  was 
denounced  by  my  relations,  and  treated  as  if  she 
were  one  of  the  outcasts  of  society.  Fashion, 
with  its  despotic  sway,  would  not  tolerate  the 
alliance  of  a  warm-hearted  Irish  girl  with  a 
scion  of  patrician  birth ;  especially  as  the  crime 
of  poverty  had  been  brought  home  to  her. 

Had  Kate  been  heiress  to  a  wealthy  trades- 
man, a  rich  stockjobber,  an  affluent  share- 
holder, an  extortionate  contractor,  an  unscru- 
pulous millionaire,  a  landedt  money-lender,  an 
opulent  pawnbroker,  she  would  have  been 
hailed  with  delight  by  what  are  self-termed  the 
exclusives. 

La  creme  de  la  creme  would  have  feted  her ; 
she  would  have  been  the  pet  of  the  peeresses 
— especially  of  those  who  had  large  progenies 
and  small  possessions  ;  she  would  have  been 
the  star,  around  which  all  the  fortune-hunting 
satellites    would    have  revolved:     she  would 
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have  been  the  "  observed  of  all  speculating  ob- 
servers ;"  she  would  have  been  the  idol  in  the 
Temple  of  Mammon,  to  whom  all  knees — even 
gartered  ones — would  have  bent ;  she  would 
have  been  like  the  fabled  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  where  despite  of  dragon  chaperons, 
every  fortune-hunting  youth  would  have  boldly 
ventured,  in  hopes  of  robbing  the  orchard  of 
the  golden  fruit. 

Money !  all-powerful  money !  like  fuller's 
earth,  can  take  out  stains  in  birth  or  pedigree, 
can  figuratively,  if  not  literally,  wash  the 
blackamoor  white — can  hide  defects — can  con- 
ceal blemishes — can  make  vice  appear  virtue, 
can  shape  deformity. 

1  See  what  money  can  do  :  that  can  change 
Men's  manners  ;  alter  their  conditions  ! 
How  tempestuous  the  slaves  are  without  it. 
0,  thou  powerful  metal !  what  authority 
Is  in  thee  !  thou  art  the  key  of  all  men's 
Mouths  :  with  thee  a  man  may  lock  up  the  jaws 
Of  an  informer,  and  without  thee,  he 
Cannot  the  lips  of  a  lawyer.' — Broome. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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As  De  Balzac,  a  shrewd  observer,  writes — 
"  H  vit  le  monde  comme  il  est.  Les  his  et  la 
morale  impuissantes  chez  les  riches.  II  vit  clans 
la  fortune  '  L?  ultima  ratio  mundi.'  La  fortune 
est  la  vertu." 

Our  arrangements  were  now  completed  for 
the  journey ;  the  imperials  and  bonnet-boxes 
were  packed — the  hotel  bill  paid — the  waiter, 
chambermaid,  and  boots  satisfied ;  and,  at  a 
quarter  before  six  in  the  morning,  the  travel- 
ling carriage,  with  four  of  Newman's  best 
horses,  was  at  the  door. 

There  is  nothing  more  wretched  than  the 
appearance  of  a  London  hotel  before  the  day 
has  been  well  ushered  in.  The  slatternly 
females,  who,  with  hair  in  paper,  are  carrying 
out  the  process  of  '  dusting,'  which  is  accom- 
plished by  flapping  cloths  about,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  glass,  china,  and  ornaments,  and 
extracting  all  the  dust  from  the  rugs,  by 
beating  them  against  the  doors,    filling   the 
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passages  and  rooms  with  grains  of  different- 
coloured  pulverized  injiterial ;  the  slipshod 
waiters,  looking,  if  possible,  more  '  seedy > 
than  the  worn-out  coats  and  waistcoats  which 
they  have  hastily  thrown  on  ;  the  '  boots,'  with 
hands  and  face  begrimed  with  dirt,  collecting 
the  '  Wellingtons,'  '  Bluchers,'  laced  i  high- 
lows,'  and  shoes,  of  those  sojourning  in  the 
hotel,  to  be  cleaned — marking  each  pair  with 
the  number  of  the  owner's  room,  and  giving  a 
cross,  in  chalk,  to  those  good  customers  who 
pay  extra  for  an  additional  polish. 

The  attempt,  too,  at  an  early  breakfast  is 
usually  a  failure  :  the  water  in  the  urn  is 
tepid  and  smoky,  owing  to  the  kitchen-maid 
having  overslept  herself ;  the  milkman  happens 
to  be  late,  so  the  remains  of  the  previous  day's 
cream  is  doubly  diluted ;  the  bread  is  stale, 
the  butter  not  fresh,  the  eggs  overboiled. 

But  I  pass  over  the  discomfort  of  an  early 
departure,  and  proceed  to  state,  that,  punc- 

g2 
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tually   to    a  moment,    O'Crohon,    Kate,   and 

> 

myself,  entered  the  carriage ;  and,  having 
feed  the  ostler,  ordered  the  boys  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  George,  at 
Hounslow. 

What  a  strange  appearance  London  has  be- 
fore the  world  has  risen  !  Yawning  house- 
maids scrubbing  the  steps  ;  sleepy  -  looking 
youths  opening  the  shutters  of  some  shop  or 
counting-house  ;  milkmen  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
crying  l  Mi-eau  !'  which  words,  if  referred  to 
the  erudite  writers  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
would  probably  be  pronounced  to  mean  mi-eau 
(half  water) — a  most  significant  solution  to 
the  question ;  chimney-sweepers,  with  brushes 
and  bags,  singing  out  i  Soot  ho  !'  perambu- 
lating Israelites  chanting  forth  '  Old  clo  ! ' 
purveyors  of  canine  and  feline  food,  joining  in 
the  tuneful  cry  — '  Dogs'  meat,  cats'  meat ! ' 
apple  and  orange  women,  rending  the  air  with 
their  barroivtone  notes ;  cookmaids,  with  caps 
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awry,  opening  the  area-gate  to  the  proprietress 
of  some  neighbouring  '  black  doll '  establish- 
ment, who  soon  returns  loaded  with  kitchen 
perquisites  ;  the  butcher's  apprentice  stopping 
to  toss  a  .halfpenny,  or  play  at  marbles, 
with  the  baker's  lad ;  the  potboy,  slinging 
the  empty  pewterware  upon  his  leathern 
strap,  i  whistles  as  he  walks,  for  want  of 
thought.'  These  human  sounds,  occasionally 
intermingled  with  the  trampling  of  horses, 
rumbling  of  waggons,  creaking  of  market- 
carts,  and  rattling  of  hackney-coaches,  give  a 
faint  outline  of  London  en  deshabille. 

O'Crohon  having  passed  the  word  to  the 
drivers,  •  five  shillings,  or  the  smallest  coin  in 
the  realm,'  we  had  little  time  to  reflect  on  the 
state  of  the  '  deserted  village,'  and  in  a  few 
moments  were  off  the  stones,  bowling  away  at 
the  rate  of  eleven  miles  an  hour. 

Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  during 
our  journey.     We  stopped  for  twenty  minutes 
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at  the  Crown  Inn,  Beading,  for  a  hasty  lunch, 
and  at  a  little  before  seven  drove  up  to  the 
celebrated  York  House  Hotel,  at  Bath.  Here 
we  remained  the  night,  and  upon  the  following 
morning  reached  Bristol.  Our  passage  from 
this  port  to  Waterford  was  a  tolerably  prosper- 
ous one,  and  we  again  landed  on  the  shores 
of  <  Ould  Ireland.' 

As  we  approached  Mahala,  the  whole  of 
the  neighbouring  landowners  and  tenantry 
came  out  to  welcome  us  home.  Triumphal 
arches,  bands  of  music,  illuminations,  and  bon- 
fires proved  how  popular  the  O'Crohons  were 
— not  alone  with  the  gentry,  but  with  the 
'  bold  peasantry.'  Upon  reaching  the  castle, 
we  found  the  hostess  and  her  daughter  Mary 
anxiously  awaiting  our  arrival. 

Nor  were  others  less  interested  in  our  re- 
turn, as  might  be  proved  by  the  warm  and 
affectionate  greeting  that  took  place  between 
my  old  friend  Phelim  O'Shea  and  his  betrothed 
Molly  Collooney. 
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I  pass  over  our  happy  visit  to  this  hallowed 
spot,  where  first  I  met  my  beloved  Kate.  At 
every  step  memories  rose  up  around  me,  and 
spoke  most  eloquently  to  my  vivid  recollection. 
But  I  have  digressed,  and  am  touching  upon 
forbidden  ground — love-making.  So,  drawing 
on  my  seven-league  boots,  I  will  bring  my 
readers  to  the  day  when,  my  leave  of 
absence  having  expired,  we  arrived  at  Morri- 
son's Hotel,  Dublin. 

Ireland,  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  was  in  its 
glory.  Political  leanings  and  agitation  had 
not  introduced  bitterness  into  private  life,  or 
been  the  means  of  spreading  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion abroad ;  the  deadly  feuds  between  the 
Orange  party  and  Roman  Catholic  faction  had 
not  broken  out  in  civil  warfare,  heartburning, 
or  bloodshed ;  spiritual  republicanism,  that 
Hydra-headed  monster  of  error,  had  not  reared 
its  hateful  form ;  life  and  property  had  not 
been  sacrificed  to  reckless  and  lawless  revenge 
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and  sordid  avarice ;  illegal  combinations,  dan- 
gerous alike  to  the  commonwealth,  to  pro- 
perty, life,  liberty,  and  the  well-being  of 
society,  sullen  rebellion,  still  sedition,  the 
machinations  of  Socialists  and  Chartists,  did 
not  exist ;  and  the  slumbers  of  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  were  not  scared  away  by  Rockite 
notices,  or  their  sleep  disturbed  by  murderous 
or  marauding  attacks. 

The  result  of  this  peaceful  state  of  affairs 
was,  that  Dublin  enjoyed  prosperity  to  an 
extent  now,  unfortunately,  unknown.  Genial 
hospitality  prevailed.  Country  families  flocked 
to  the  capital — men  of  opinions  and  religion, 
the  most  opposed,  met  free  from  all  political 
acrimony — to  pass  the  winter  months  in  gaiety 
and  amusement.  Englishmen  in  search  of  plea- 
sure came  for  a  few  days,  and  remained  for 
months.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  unbiassed  by 
the  trammels  of  political  parties,  opened  the 
Castle  and  Viceregal  Lodge  to  all  whose  posi- 
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tion  in  society  entitled  them  to  such  a  mark 
of  distinction ;  and  the  whole  city  teemed 
with  life  and  spirit.  The  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  truly  popular  and  distin- 
guished officer,  consisted  of  several  regiments 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers. 

The  Theatre  Eoyal  was  open,  under  the 
able  management  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  had 
known  at  Valenciennes  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
21st  Fusiliers,  during  the  occupation  of  the 
British  army  in  France,  and  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  re- 
newing. 

Having  duly  reported  myself  at  head-quar- 
ters, where  I  was  most  kindly  received  by 
Colonel  Douglas  and  my  brother  officers,  I 
looked  about  for  a  house  large  enough  to  contain 
the  O'Crohons  and  ourselves ;  and,  as  money 
never  seems  to  be  an  object  to  a  newly-mar- 
ried couple,  I  easily  succeeded  in  renting  a 
remarkably  comfortable    dwelling,  within   an 
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easy  distance  of  the  barracks.     Here  we  were 
all  shortly  installed. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  throughout  the  city 
that  the  hospitable  proprietor  of  Mahala  was 
residing  within  its  walls,  than  cards  and  invi- 
tations flocked  in.  The  beauty  of  the  bride 
(although  I  say  it  that  should  not)  —  her 
musical  talent — her  gay  unaffected  manners 
— won  the  admiration  of  all,  and  she  was 
pronounced  by  one  and  all  to  be  the  belle  of 
the  season. 

The  '  Pride  of  Kilkenny '  was  the  first  toast 
at  the  Catch  and  Beef-steak  Clubs,  and  was 
nearly  the  involuntary  cause  of  a  duel  between 
two  enthusiastic  unknown  admirers,  as  to  the 
shade  of  her  eyes.  To  crown  all,  one  even- 
ing a  highly  imaginative  speaker,  in  proposing 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Courtenay,  after  she  had 
delighted  the  company  with  one  of  Moore's 
national  ballads,  alluded  to  the  syren  as  one 
4  who  had  found  the  nightingales  asleep,  and 
stolen  their  notes  from  them.' 
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Dinners,  theatres,  amateur  performances, 
charades,  balls,  suppers,  were  the  order  of  the 
evening,  and  the  greatest  pleasure-seeker  must 
have  been  surfeited  with  the  gaieties  of  the 
brilliant  season  I  refer  to. 

There  is  no  happiness,  however,  without 
some  alloy ;  ill-nature,  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  uncharitableness,  will  find  their  way  into 
all  society,  and  Dublin  was  not  exempt  from 
the  general  rule.  Some  faded  beauty  pro- 
nounced Mrs.  Courtenay  to  be  i  horribly  made 
up ;'  a  disappointed  spinster  declared  her  to 
be  an  '  awful  flirt ;'  an  antiquated  piece  of 
nobility,  with  three  ( impossible '  daughters, 
anathematised  her  as  a  i  heartless  coquette ;' 
a  dashing  widow,  anxious  to  renew  a  matri- 
monial lease,  assured  her  friends  that  there 
had  been  strange  reports  about  '  Kilkenny 
Kate;'  a  lady,  whose  hair,  according  to  her 
own  statement,  was  '  sweet  auburn,'  certainly 
not  '  the  loveliest  of  the  plain,  asserted  that 
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she  knew  the  artist  who  dyed  the  bride's 
hair  every  day  before  dinner.  The  personal 
remarks  were  perfectly  innocuous  :  not  so  the 
slanders  against  niy  wife's  inward  graces, 
which,  added  to  my  extravagances,  were  duly 
reported  to  my  parents. 

A  letter  from  my  father,  warning  me  in  no 
very  measured  terms  against  the  inevitable  ruin 
that  awaited  me  if  I  persevered  in  my  present 
reckless  course,  concluding  with  some  bitter 
remark  against  the  partner  of  my  follies, 
wounded  me  so  deeply  to  the  quick,  that  I 
felt  the  only  alternative  left  me,  consistent 
with  filial  duty  and  respect,  was  to  terminate 
a  correspondence  which  only  tended  to  inflame 
and  keep  open  the  wound.  From  this  time  all 
intercourse  ceased,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  letter  from  Colonel  Warburton, 
whom  I  had  urged  to  inform  me  of  the  state 
of  my  mother's  health. 

Spring  had  set  in — I  had  become  a  parent 
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of  (as  a  matter  of  course)  the  loveliest  baby 
that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  Heaven;  the 
month  had  nearly  passed  away — that  eventful 
month,  when  nurses  are  in  their  glory — when 
wine  and  caudle  are  administered  to  every 
kind  inquirer  after  '  the  little  stranger' — when 
caps,  ribands,  lace,  and  long  dresses  form  the 
topic  of  conversation  throughout  the  feminine 
department — when  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion  between  the  delighted  father, 
mother,  and  the  devoted  grand-parents,  is 
respecting  the  name  of  the  darling  black  or 
blue  eyed  stranger. 

The  christening,  too,  had  taken  place ;  Kate 
Courtenay,  junior,  had  gone  through  the  cere- 
mony as  most  children  do — crying,  squeaking, 
and  kicking;  the  ' monthly  nurse'  had  re- 
ceived her  usual  perquisites  from  the  sponsors; 
the  breakfast  to  a  select  party  of  two  hundred 
had  gone  off  admirably  well,  and  the  young 
mother  enveloped  in  Cashmeres,  was  extended 
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on  a  sofa,  her  head  supported  by  pillows  of 
lace,  which  the  kindness  of  her  female  friends 
had  bestowed  on  her,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  completely  marred  her  happiness  and 
my  own. 

We  had  been  talking  over  the  anticipated 
delights  of  the  summer  season,  the  yachting 
trips,  the  boating  excursions  in  the  beautiful 
bay,  the  pic-nic  parties  to  Powerscourt,  when 
Mrs.  Dunshaughlin  rushed  into  the  room  to 
tell  me  that  a  '  dhrunken '  soldier  of  my  regi- 
ment was  very  obstrepolous  in  the  hall.  Up- 
on attending  her  summons,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
mere  ruse  of  the  good-hearted  woman,  to  pre- 
vent the  '  Misthris '  being  alarmed. 

"  Ogh  chone ! "  she  exclaimed,  sobbing 
aloud,  "  who'd  have  thought  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  such  a  day  ?" 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  I  anxiously  in- 
quired ;  "I  hope  the  baby  is  not  ill !" 

"  Bless  the  darlingt  crater,"  she  responded, 
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still  blubbering,  "  she's  quite  hearty  ;  but  it's 
the  masther.  Ogh  !  ogh  !  to  see  a  gintleman 
carried  off  by  two  ill-looking  snakin'  fellows 
for  a  palthry  thousand !  it's  too  bad.  Ogh ! 
ogh!!  ogh!!!" 

For  the  first  time  a  light  came  across  my 
hitherto  darkened  understanding,  that  O'Cro- 
hon  had  been  arrested  for  my  wanton  extra- 
vagance. Such  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
case.  With  a  thoughtless  prodigality,  he  had 
expended  thousands  upon  our  joint-stock  esta- 
blishment, to  which  I  had  contributed,  com- 
paratively speaking,  little  or  nothing. 

The  money-lending  Jews  had  become  cla- 
mourous for  the  large  sums  they  had  advanced 
the  proprietor  of  Mahala.  The  report  that  he 
was  a  ruined  man  spread  like  wildfire  far  and 
near.  Bailiffs  from  London  were  on  the  scent, 
when,  at  the  suit  of  one  Jacobs,  a  Dublin 
member  of  the  Loan  and  Discount  Society, 
my  father-in-law  was  arrested  for  a  judgment 
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debt  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  had 
received  four  hundred  pounds,  a  case  of  home- 
made champagne — for  the  christening — and  a 
box  of  Havannah  cigars  !  fabricated  in  Hounds- 
ditch,  London. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  lost  no  time  in 
sending  for  Mr.  Crawley,  a  conscientious  law- 
yer. The  reader  may  smile,  but  there  are 
many  such,  as  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance ;  for  Mr.  Crawley  was  a  thorough 
upright  man  of  business ;  strict  in  his  engage- 
ments, clear  in  his  accounts,  moderate  in  his 
charges,  economical  in  his  expenditure,  and 
always  living  within  his  means. 

Before  dinner,  O'Crohon  was  liberated  from 
'  durance  vile,'  safely  hid  away  in  a  back 
attic,  there  to  remain  till  his  affairs  could  be 
thoroughly  looked  into,  and  arrangements 
made  with  the  numerous  creditors. 

The  result  may  readily  be  anticipated. 
Mahala  was  found  to  be  deeply  mortgaged ; 
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the  property  in  England,  lately  bequeathed 
to  O'Crohon,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  ; 
Clounish,  near  Carrickmacross,  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  which  Phelim  O'Shea  had  de- 
scribed as  a  magnificent  castle,  proved  to  be  a 
Chateau  d'Espagne.  In  fact,  like  Prosperous 
unsubstantial  pageant,  nearly  the  whole  of  th^ 
property  had  faded  away,  leaving  '  not  a  rack 
rent  behind/ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


•Oh !  summer  friendship 


Those  flattering  leaves  that  shadowed  us  in  our 
Prosperity,  with  the  least  gust  drop  off 
In  the  autumn  of  adversity.' 

Massinger. 


There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage  that 
6  misfortunes  never  come  singly ;'  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  accumulation  of  what  the  trades- 
men satirically  call  '  small  accounts/  which 
were  hourly  poured  in  for  my  father-in-law 
and  myself,  a  rumour  reached  me  (through  a 
private  channel)  that  the  regiment  I  belonged 
to  was  shortly  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies. 
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The  thought  of  parting  with  Kate  and  my 
only  child,  or  of  taking  them  to  that  pestilen- 
tial climate,  was  madness.  As  some  degree  of 
disgrace  would  attach  itself  to  an  officer, 
leaving  a  corps  under  orders  to  embark  for 
foreign  service,  I  without  further  deliberation 
made  up  my  mind  to  send  in  my  papers,  sell 
my  commission,  and  invest  the  produce  of  it 
in  an  annuity  upon  the  joint  lives  of  my  wife 
and  myself. 

Within  a  tew  hours,  this  step  was  taken, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Kate  and  the  O'Crohon's, 
who  felt  that,  under  our  altered  circumstances, 
the  army  was  not  the  profession  for  an  almost 
ruined  man.  Although  the  purchase-money 
for  all  my  commissions  had  been  derived  from 
some  property  left  me  by  a  great-uncle,  I 
thought  it  respectful  to  inform  my  father  of 
the  step  I  was  about  to  take,  and,  in  return, 
received  a  gracious  reply,  approving  of  my 
decision. 

ii  2 
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Here,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  the  mo- 
ther's feelings  had  broken  out.  She,  kind 
soul,  had  dictated  the  letter,  having  heard 
from  Colonel  Warburton  of  the  destiny  of  the 
regiment.  It  was  to  that  true  friend,  the 
gallant  veteran,  that  I  was  also  indebted  for 
my  information.  He  had  written  to  say  that, 
as  a  married  man,  I  should  find  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  prospect  of  removing  from 
there  to  the  East,  a  most  trying  climate  ;  that 
wives  and  children  ought  to  be  left  at  home ; 
concluding  by  advising  me,  if  I  proposed  to 
continue  in  the  army,  to  effect  an  exchange. 

Through  the  unwearied  zeal  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ley, arrangements  were  made  with  O'Crohon's 
creditors,  the  property  in  England  and  Ireland 
was  placed  in  trust,  while  an  annuity  of  a  few 
hundreds  a-year  was  granted  to  the  owner  of 
Mahala.  Out  of  this  small  pittance,  that 
warm-hearted  man  placed  an  allowance  of  two 
hundred  pounds  aside  annually  for  my  wife ; 
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this,  in  addition  to  the  amount  derived  from 
the  sale  of  my  commission,  and  the  remains  of 
my  legacy,  brought  me  in — after  all  my  own 
liabilities  were  settled — an  income  of  five  hun- 
dred a-year. 

The  important  question  was  now  to  be 
settled  —  as  to  the  future  residence  of  the 
(TCrohons  and  ourselves.  We  had  decided 
upon  living  near  one  another,  but  in  separate 
establishments,  by  which  means  we  hoped  to 
have  unlimited  intercourse,  free  from  the  clash- 
ing of  interests,  which  too  often  takes  place, 
when  families,  even  bound  by  ties  of  consangui- 
nity live  together. 

The  merits  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  France,  and  Belgium,  were  duly  dis- 
missed, and,  as  usual,  some  drawbacks  were 
found  to  exist  in  each  of  these  countries.  After 
an  animated  discussion  a  vote  for  the  environs 
)f  London  was  carried  nem.  con.,  the  advan- 
tages held  out  being — quiet  society — the  power 
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of  living  beyond  the  pale  of  visitors,  medical 
advice  always  at  hand,  amusements  within 
reach  ;  and  last — not  least —  that  great  de- 
sideratum of  not  being  pestered  by  that  horror 
of  horrors — calls  of  country  neighbours. 

In  due  course  of  time,  Mr.  Crawley — who 
had  returned  to  London,  where  he  carried  on 
a  thriving  business  as  solicitor,  and  who,  by  a 
fortuitous  chance,  had  been  called  to  Dubtin 
during  the  difficulties  that  attended  O'Crohon 
— wrote  to  inform  me  that  he  had  seen  two 
moderate-sized  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Kegentfs  Park,  which  he  thought  would 
suit  my  father-in-law  and  myself,  and  hoped 
that,  upon  our  arrival  in  town,  we  would  make 
his  house  at  Highgate  our  temporary  home. 

Anxious  to  leave  Dublin,  where,  as  is  the 
common  lot  of  mankind,  we  had  felt  the  truth 
of  the  motto  that  heads  this  chapter,  and  de- 
sirous of  remaining  in  privacy  until  Fortune 
again  smiled  upon  us,  we  shortly  took  our  de 
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parture,  and  after  a  prosperous  journey, 
reached  the  once  celebrated,  but  now  deserted 
Highgate  Tunnel. 

Here  Mr.  Crawley's  carriage  was  in  waiting 
to  convey  us  to  Ivy  lodge — so  his  villa  was 
called.  A  most  welcome  reception  from  the 
worthy  man  of  law,  his  wife,  and  only  son, 
immediately  placed  us  at  our  ease,  rendering 
the  hours  passed  there,  among  those  to  which  I 
ever  refer  with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

The  two  following  days  were  devoted  to 
inspecting  our  new  domains,  which  entirely 
came  up  to  the  description  we  had  received 
of  them ;  and  before  eight-and-forty  hours 
had  elapsed,  leases  for  five,  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years  were  made  out  for  us  by  our 
inestimable  conveyancer. 

The  two  villas  were  situated  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  each  other,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Begent's  Canal.  The  larger  one, 
which  I  named  "  Katherine  Cottage,"  was  a 
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modest,  unpretending  edifice,  with  a  small 
green  plot  in  the  front,  and  a  garden  in  the 
rear ;  it  contained  two  rooms  on  each  floor, 
and  one  over  the  offices,  which  we  immediately 
designated  as  the  nursery. 

The  smaller  building — to  which  O'Crohon 
stood  sponsor  as  "  Little  Mahala" — was  what 
the  shoemakers  term  a  size  smaller  than  the 
one  I  had  selected: 

To  these  respective  tenements  the  following 
parties  shortly  afterwards  removed — Mr., 
Mrs.,  and  Miss  O'Crohon,  Mrs.  Dunshauglin, 
and  Larry  Kinnegan  forming  one  detatchment ; 
the  other  consisting  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  bambino 
Courtenay,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Shea,  whose 
marriage  had  been  solemnized  a  few  days  be- 
fore we  quitted  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

After  the  novelty  of  our  new  menage  had  in 
some  degree  worn  off,  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing that  Kate  occasionally  appeared  low- 
spirited  ;  it  was  not  a  settled  melancholy,  but 
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one  that  seemed  to  take  hold  of  her,  despite 
of  the  exertions  she  made  to  cast  it  off. 
Upon  these  occasions  she  would  send  for  her 
darling  offspring ;  and  in  its  caresses,  amidst  its 
sunny  smiles,  would  the  fond  mother  regain 
her  wonted  composure. 

The  feeling  that  my  wife  was  unhappy  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect  upon  my  spirits.  I 
became  dull,  and  often  moody,  brooding  over 
that  truthful  remark — u  There  is  a  chilling 
air  around  poverty,  that  often  kills  affection 
that  was  not  nursed  in  it.  If  we  would  make 
Love  our  household  god,  we  had  best  secure 
him  a  comfortable  roof/' 

The  thought  was  madness ;  and  I  then  turned 
rapidly  over  in  my  mind  how  I  could  im- 
prove my  wife's  condition.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  pa- 
rents— claim  their  countenance  and  support. 
The  mental  struggle  was  conflicting.  Upon 
one  side  pride  would  hold  its  sway ;  on  the 
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other  I  saw  Kate  dull  and  dejected.  While 
hesitating  what  to  do,  the  object  of  my  love 
and  solicitude  passed  the  window,  nestling  in 
her  bosom  her  young  and  innocent  baby — a 
tear  trickled  down  the  mother's  cheek.  In  a 
moment  my  resolution  was  made.  I  sat  down, 
and  penned  a  contrite  letter  to  my  father. 

No  sooner  had  I  concluded  this  appeal  to 
parental  affection,  than  a  weight  seemed  to  be 
removed  from  my  heart.  I  felt  that  inward 
satisfaction  which,  despite  of  deep-rooted  grief, 
will  ever  raise  the  drooping  spirit.  I  joined 
Kate  with  increased  cheerfulness;  this  met 
with  a  responsive  feeling  on  her  part.  The 
evening  was  one  of  the  happiest  we  had  passed 
in  our  altered  position.  Anxious,  as  far  as  lay 
in  my  power,  to  save  my  wife  a  pang,  I  had 
kept  from  her  the  fact  of  my  having  written 
to  my  father,  fearing  that  an  unfavourable 
answer  would  be  painful  and  galling  to  her 
feelings. 
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To  cany  out  my  plan,  I  made  a  point  of 
walking  out  every  morning  to  meet  the  post- 
man. For  a  week  my  labour  was  in  vain;  but 
on  the  eighth  day  the  anxiously-expected  let- 
ter was  placed  in  my  hands.  I  lost  no  time 
in  breaking  the  seal ;  and,  perusing  its  con- 
tents, it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory productions  imaginable. 

It  began  by  conveying  to  me  in  courteous, 
although  not  cordial,  terms,  the  gratification 
my  parents  had  experienced  at  receiving  "  so 
proper  a  letter"  from  me.  It  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  scandalous  reports  which  had  been  cir- 
culated upon  the  subject  ot  tneO'Crohons,  and 
the  disastrous  ones  relative  to  his  ruin,  were 
exaggerated  or  unfounded.  It  inveighed  ge- 
nerally against  early  and  imprudent  mar- 
riages ;  it  pointed  out  the  evils  of  an  idle  life  . 
it  indulged  in  severe  philippics  against  the  un- 
conscientious  conduct  of  those  who  by  reckless 
extravagance  ruined  the  prospects  ot  their 
children. 
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Although  upon  the  "  qui  capit,  ilk  facit" 
or  cap-fitting  principle,  every  remark  was  an 
unpalatable  home-truth,  there  was  no  point 
which  I  could  lay  hold  of  to  cavil  against ;  nor 
could  I  find  any  expression  to  arouse  my  anger, 
and  thus  give  a  safety-valve  to  my  feelings. 
The  letter  concluded  by  saying  the  family  soli- 
citor would  wait  upon  me,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  allowance  suitable  to  my  rank  and 
station. 

A  few  lines  from  my  mother,  informing  me 
that  she  had  ordered  a  cap  and  pelisse  for  her 
grandchild,  who  she  hoped  was  thriving,  with  a 
few  kind  wishes  for  my  welfare,  completed  the 
correspondence. 

In  neither  case  had  my  parents  made  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  partner  of  my  choice. 
The  allowance  and  the  present  were  the  in- 
gredients by  which  the  bitter  pill  was  to  be 
gilded ;  the  smooth  phraseology  furnished  the 
small  patch  of  court-plaster  which  was  to  be 
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placed  upon  the  edge  of  a  wide  and  acrid 
wound. 

While  deliberating  over  the  subject,  and 
considering  what  best  I  could  do  to  explain  the 
inconsistency  of  my  mother  in  thus  noticing 
the  offspring  of  one  she  treated  with  so  much 
cold  indifference,  the  door  opened,  and  Kate 
rushed  into  the  room,  her  countenance  beaming 
with  smiles. 

"  How  kind,  dearest  Philip, ,;  she  exclaimed 
— "  such  a  beautiful  cap  and  dress  !  But  how 
could  you  go  to  so  great  an  expense  ?" 

In  rather  a  confused  manner,  I  replied,  that 
I  was  about  to  inform  her  that  the  present 
was  from  Lady  Courtenay,  who  had  taken  the 
deepest  interest  in  our  welfare ;  that  my 
father  had  made  arrangements  for  our  future 
allowance  ;  that  I  trusted,  ere  long,  they 
would  receive  us  with  the  affection  and  con- 
sideration she  so  richly  merited,  and  which 
my  marriage  with  her  ought  not  to  have 
forfeited- 
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A  slight  curl  of  the  lip,  a  bright  but  evan- 
escent blush,  a  look  of  anger  from  her  dark 
fiery  eyes,  proved  too  well  that  a  chord  had 
been  struck  which  jarred  her  whole  frame ; 
she,  however,  soon  recovered  her  wonted 
calmness,  and,  in  accents  of  kindness,  ejacu- 
lated— 

"  How  disappointed  I  am,  dearest  Philip  !" 

I  clasped  the  affectionate  wife  to  my  heart 
of  hearts,  and  felt  that,  although  I  had  sacri- 
ficed father,  mother,  and  home,  I  still  was 
happy  in  the  selection  I  had  made. 

For  the  next  month,  everything  went  on  in 
the  usual  tenour  of  its  way,  when  an  event 
occurred  which  completely  undermined  my 
wife's  peace  of  mind  and  my  own.  Despite  of 
all  Mr.  Crawley's  exertions,  it  was  rendered 
necessary  that  O'Crohon  should  absent  himself 
from  England.  It  is  true,  that  his  own  legal 
debts  were  in  due  course  of  payment ;  but, 
unfortunately,   in   his  reckless  days,    he  had 
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given  his  name  to  bills  and  promissory  notes, 
which  were  daily  becoming  due.  To  avoid 
this  '  pressure  from  without/  he  was  strongly 
urged  to  cross  the  water,  and  remain  in  the 
modern  Alsatia — Calais  or  Boulogne  —  until 
his  affairs  were  settled. 

Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  O'Crohons 
parted  with  the  lease  of  their  villa,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Boulogne.  Kate  and  myself  were 
therefore  left  almost  destitute,  without  friend 
or  relative.  We  were  now  in  the  suicidal 
month  of  November,  and,  for  three  days,  Lon- 
don had  been  shrouded  with  fogs,  the  sub- 
stance and  colour  of  pea-soup.  During  this 
period,  to  leave  the  house,  except  on  urgent 
business,  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  in- 
deed, it  was  almost  impracticable. 

Kate  and  myself  had  both  suffered  from  de- 
pression of  spirits  ;  and,  had  we  been  living  in 
the  Palace  of  Truth,  we  must  have  admitted 
that  the  dulness  of  the  atmosphere  had  not 
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alone  affected  our  temperament,  but  our  tern 
pers.  She,  poor  creature,  who  was  a  great 
reader  of  novels  and  romances,  had  been  bit- 
terly disappointed  at  having  arrived  at  a  most 
startling  incident,  which  wound  up  the  second 
volume  of  a  soul-thrilling  narrative,  without 
the  possibility  of  getting  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  work.  I,  too,  unable  to  take  my 
daily  constitutional  stroll,  became  captious  and 
irritable. 

Upon  the  fourth  morning  the  vapour  had 
dispersed ;  and.  by  way  of  an  agreeable 
change,  heavy  rains  had  set  in — to  adopt  a 
common  phrase,  the  elements  poured  forth 
'  cats  and  dogs/  Independent  of  the  weather 
— which  was  bad  enough  to  fill  any  one  with 
ennui,  megrims,  and  '  blue  devils  ' — everything 
at  home  had  gone  wrong.  The  kitchen, 
nursery,  and  drawing-room  chimneys  smoked : 
the  sweep,  who  had  been  sent  for,  made  a 
prodigious  dirt,  without  "curing ;  the  wind-pipe. 
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It  was  washing-day  !  Mrs.  Kane,  the  char- 
woman, who  assisted  upon  such  occasions,  had 
indulged  a  little  too  freely  in  that  fatal  spirit 
extracted  from  the  juniper-berries,  and  had 
scalded  her  foot ;  Betsy,  the  maid-of-all-work, 
had  had  an  unpleasant  altercation,  or,  as  she 
termed  it,  the  ■  disagreeables/  with  the  cook  ; 
while  the  culinary  artist  had  revenged  herself 
in  a  '  shindy '  with  the  butcher's  boy,  who 
would  not  bring  the  meat  in  time.  Mrs. 
O'Shea  had  fallen  out  with  '  Phelim,  the 
darlin'  having  overheard  the  following  re- 
mark made  by  her  'better-half  to  the  milk- 
maid— "  Sich  a  pair  o'  temptations  as  your 
lips,  barrin'  your  eyes,  I  didn't  see  this  many 
a  day.  I  can't  go  without  tasting  them." 
O'Shea  himself  had  vented  his  anger  on  the 
baker's  lad. 

Kate  was — no,  not  cross,  but  a  little  tired 
and  put  out  at  having  to  sit  up  with  the  baby, 
who  was   suffering   under  what  my   old  ac» 
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quaintance,  Dr,  Slow,  would  have  termed,  a 
severe  catarrh  ;  and  I  was  what  the  Americans 
term  l  awfully  riled  '  at  the  concatenation  of 
untoward  events. 

Anxious  to  procure  for  my  wife  the  third 
volume  of  "  Zemindar  and  Yarou,  or  the  Fatal 
Pass  of  the  Kinikin-junga,"  I  drew  on  a  pair 
of  waterproof  shooting  boots,  and,  enveloping 
myself  in  a  Mackintosh  cloak,  braved  the  ele- 
ments. Before  leaving  the  house,  I  took  the 
precaution — hitherto  an  almost  unnecessary 
one — of  saying,  "Not  at  home,"  in  case  any 
visitors  should  call. 

"  Then  perhaps,  your  honour,"  said  Phelim, 
"  will  be  after  allowing  me  jist  to  step  down 
to  get  the  chique  cashed?" 

"Certainly,"  I  responded. 

And  away  flew  my  nimble-footed  Mercury, 
happy  to  emancipate  himself  for  a  time  from 
the  broils  that  were  hi  this  case  figuratively,  as 
well  as  literally,  going  on  in  the  kitchen. 
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Upon  reaching  the  circulating  library  in 
Holies-street,  the  volume,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  expected  home  every  moment ;  I  therefore 
extended  my  walk  to  Charing-Cross,  where  I 
had  some  business  to  transact,  and  upon  my 
return  was  happy  to  find  the  book  had  just 
been  sent  in. 

Seizing  the  prize,  which  I  knew  Kate  was 
anxiously  expecting,  I  made  the  best  of  my 
way  back  to  the  Regent's  Park ;  and,  upon 
nearing  the  villa,  was  greatly  surprised  at  see- 
ing a  remarkably  well-appointed  'cab'  drawn 
up  at  the  small  garden  entrance. 

Despite  the  splashed  and  drenched  state  of 
the  vehicle  and  horse — for  the  rain  blew  about 
in  torrents,  and  the  slush  was  many  inches 
deep — it  was  evident  at  first  sight  that  the 
"turn  out"  belonged  to  some  leader  of  fen. 
The  build  of  the  carriage,  the  fine  blood-like 
form  of  the  animal,  the  neatness  of  the  harness, 
free  from   all  gaudy  ornaments,   the   dress  of 
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the  diminutive  "  tiger,"  who  held  the  reins, 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

As  I  was  about  to  enter  the  gate  which  led 
to  the  servants'  entrance,  so  that  in  the  muddy 
state  of  my  habiliments  I  might  pass  in  unob- 
served by  my  unknown  visitor,  I  was  accosted 
by  the  free-and-easy  urchin — 

"  I  say,  old  feller  !  if  you  belong  to  the 
willa,  I  wish  you'd  give  my  master  a  hint  that 
this  aint  no  sunshiny  job,  to  be  waiting  here 
for  more  than  a  hour." 

" Your  master?"  I  responded."  "What  is 
his  name?" 

"  1  wish  you  may  get  it,  my  cove.  When 
we  is  out  on  the  sly  in  these  'ere  parts,  we 
never  gives  no  names." 

I  looked  daggers  at  the  audacious  varlet, 
who,  nothing  daunted,  and  seeing  me  take  out 
my  latch-key,  continued — 

"  So  you're  at  home  in  the  generally  useful 
line,  I   presume,   old   boy  ?      Butler,    walet, 
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flunky,  coachman,  groom,  and  sarvant  of  all- 
work — ten  pound  a  year,  and  no  perquisites." 

I  was  furious.  The  liveried  urchin  pro- 
ceeded— 

"I  s'pose  you  decants  the  'home-made 
gooseberry/  taps  the  '  swankey,'  wallits  your 
master,  walks  out  after  missus;  waits  at  table, 
cleans  the  plate,  drives  the  quatre  ace — you 
look  surprised,  I  mean  the  weehicle  with  four 
wheels  and  one  'oss — looks  after  the  animal, 
bottles  the  beer,  and  answers  the  bell." 

I  felt  too  angry  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings. 
The  youth  proceeded — 

"  If  you  are  in  the  butlering  line,  perhaps 
you'll  stand  a  glass  of  something  '  short ' — 
'  hot  with '  or  '  cold  without ' — a  i  go  '  of 
brandy — I'm  not  pertikler." 

" Impudent  rascal!"  I  muttered,  "you 
deserve  the  short  end  of  my  hunting-whip." 

At  the  above  remark,  this  yard  of  precocious 
effrontery  cried  out — 
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"Keep  a  civil  tongue,  old  Guy;  mind  you 
don't  walk  out  to-morrow,  it's  Gunpowder, 
Plot  Day — you'll  sure  to  be  taken  for  one." 

With  this  piece  of  advice,  the  youth  gave  a 
knowing  wink,  shaking  his  whip  in  a  contemp- 
tuous manner.  As  I  entered  the  passage  that 
led  to  the  offices,  Mrs.  O'Shea  rushed  out  of 
the  kitchen,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her 
temper  ruffled. 

"  Oh !  yer  honor,"  said  she,  "we've  had 
such  a  commotion  in  yer  absence.  Two 
forrin'  gintlemen  called  to  ask  after  you  and 
missus.  I  said  you  were  both  out,  and  my 
lady  confirmed  the  fact,  by  saying  not  at 
home ;  when  one,  who  was  a  very  divil. 
would'nt  take  a  denial,  and  rushed  into  the 
drawing-room  to  write  a  line  for  you.  There 
he  found  my  lady  reposing  in  her  old  moth- 
eaten  fur  cloak,  and  the  darlin'  baby  in  disha- 
bille. The  fire  had  been  let  down  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smoke.     The  stranger  then  rang 
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the  bell,  begging  his  friend,  who  was  a  quiet  sort 
of  man,  might  be  shown  in.  I  could'nt  attend, 
as  I  was  gettin'  up  the  fine  linen ;  Mrs.  Kane 
was  hobbling  about  the  scullery,  cleaning  the 
knives  and  forks ;  cook  was  busily  engaged 
with  our  dinner ;  so  Betsey,  who  had  answered 
the  door,  was  obliged  to  wait  upon  the  new- 
comer. He  ordered  coals  ;  Phelim — bad  luck 
to  him — had  taken  away  the  kay,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  borrow  some  cinders  from  the 
kitchen  fire.  The  fine  gintleman  then  asked 
for  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit,  for  all  the 
world  like  what  my  old  master's  friends  used 
to  do  at  Mahala ;  but  here  we've  no  cellar,  and 
Phelim  had  locked  up  the  parlour  cupboard. 
I  then  sent  Betsy  to  the  spirit  store,  round  the 
corner,  for  a  botfcle  of  wine;  but.  the  dirty 
spalpeen  would  not  trust  her  without  the 
money — no  wonder,  for  she  is  a  slovenly-look- 
ing cratur — so  I  was  forced  to  stip  over  my- 
self.    I    was   almost   blown   to   ribands — my 
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hair's  not  fit  to  be  saan — my  best  cloak  is 
stained  with  this  filthy  London  mud.  Avick, 
avick !  I  knew  something  dreadful  would 
happen,  for  I  dreamth  of  the  Banshee,  and 
that's  a  sure  omen  of  bad  luck." 

Had  the  faithful  attendant  known  the  mis- 
fortune that  did  befal  my  house,  the  result  of 
this  unlucky  day,  she  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  true  prophetess.  Hastening  to  my 
dressing-room,  I  was  in  the  act  of  exchanging 
my  dripping  garments  for  a  more  suitable 
attire,  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  my 
door. 

"  Who's  there  V7 1  exclaimed. 

"It's  only  me,"  responded  the  intruder. 

And  without  further  preface,  Charley  Cool- 
hurst  stood  before  me. 

ul  only  heard  yesterday,"  he  said,  "that 
you  were  living  here  —  Tommy  Gale  told 
me.  As  I  was  anxious  to  see  you,  I  got 
my  old  friend  Walsingham,  of  the  — th,  who 
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knew  Mrs.  Courtenay  when  he  was  quartered 
in  Ireland,  to  drive  me  here.  Your  servant 
insisted  upon  it  that  you  were  both  out ;  so  I 
asked  for  the  baby,  who  was  evidently  at 
home — fine  child,  wonderful  lungs  ! — but  she 
was  also  denied.  Having  left  my  card  case  at 
home,  I  rushed  into  the  drawing-room  to  write 
you  a  line,  when  who  should  I  find  there  but 
mother  and  child,  doing  remarkably  well. 
Knowing  that  Walsingham  was  desirous  of 
forming  your  acquaintance,  I  urged  him  to 
remain." 

I  groaned  inwardly  at  this  unfortunate  inci- 
dent; my  pride  revolted  at  the  humiliating 
thought  that  my  poverty  and  altered  circum- 
stances had  been  witnessed  by  two  such  men 
of  fashion. 

The  untidy  state  of  my  dressing-room — 
which  was  exactly  as  I  had  left  it  in  the  morn- 
ing— the  slovenly  appearance  of  my  household, 
the  odour  of  soot,  smoke,  and  soapsuds,  the 
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homely  appearance  of  my  wife  and  child,  the 
discomfort  of  a  bad  fire,  the  poisonous  taste  of 
the  home-made  sherry — which,  like  the  chil- 
dren in  the  nursery-tale,  had  recently  been 
emancipated  from  the  wood — would  furnish 
Coolhurst  with  anecdotes  about  the  whole 
establishment. 

To  propitiate  him  was  my  only  plan ;  so  I 
boldly  invited  him  to  dinner,  knowing  that,  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  could  give  him 
a  cutlet  at  the  i  Clarendon,' — for,  at  home, 
cooking  was  out  of  the  question. 

"I  am  sorry,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  am 
engaged  to-day,"  responded  the  ( cool  of  the 
evening '  —  u  Walsingham  and  I  are  going 
early  to  Co  vent  Garden ,  and  that  reminds 
me  of  the  main  object  of  my  visit,  which  was 
to  place  the  royal  box  at  Mrs.  Courtenay's 
disposal — my  friend,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
gave  it  me  this  morning." 

I   thanked  Coolhurst  with  much  warmth. 
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but  pleaded  my  wife's  ill-health  as  an  excuse 
for  declining  his  proffered  kindness. 

"  But  I  won't  detain  you,"  he  continued, 
leaving  me  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered,  with- 
out affording  me  time  to  give  vent  to  the 
thought  which  was  uppermost  in  my  mind — 
not  to  allude  to  the  subject  of  the  theatre  before 
Kate,  knowing  how  greatly  disappointed  she 
would  be  if  any  impediment  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  her  enjoying  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment. 

Pride,  again,  influenced  my  mind.  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  that  my  fashionable 
friends  should  see  me  reduced  to  a  hackney- 
coach  or  a  hired  carriage.  Upon  descending 
to  the  drawing-room,  I  was  introduced  to  Ma- 
jor Walsingham.  His  manners  were  most 
prepossessing.  There  was  an  absence  of  all 
affectation ;  he  was  one  of  those  whose  pass- 
port was  in  his  countenance.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  see  and  hear  him  speak  without  being 
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fascinated    with    the    outward    and    inward 
man. 

"lam  sorry,"  he  remarked,  in  the  blandest 
tone,  "  to  hear  from  Ooolhurst  that  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay  is  an  invalid,  otherwise  I  am  sure  she 
would  have  been  delighted  with  the  perform- 
ance this  evening." 

I  felt  that  the  secret  had  been  divulged, 
and  in  vain  I  attempted  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  I  rather  think,  Courtenay,"  said  Charley, 
"  if  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote,  you  will 
stand  alone  in  the  minority — your  sposa  is  all 
for  the  play." 

"  Should  Mrs,  Courtenay  find  herself  bet- 
ter," proceeded  Walsingham,  "  and  you  do  not 
like  to  have  your  horses  out  this  wretched 
weather,  I  shall  be  highly  flattered  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  place  my  carriage  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

I  looked  at  Kate,   and  all  my  objections 
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vanished.  After  a  little  coquetry  upon  the 
subject,  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  the  offer,  and  join  the  party  at 
Covent  Garden,  upon  a  distinct  understanding 
that  we  were  not  to  tax  the  kindness  of  our 
new  acquaintance  in  sending  us  home  at  night. 

The  play  went  off  delightfully.  At  its  con- 
clusion, Walsingham  insisted  upon  setting  us 
down,  as  he  was  going  to  pass  our  door.  I 
protested  against  this  infringement  of  our  bar- 
gain, which  argument  was  met  upon  his  part 
by  so  simple  an  assurance,  that  I  at  once  con- 
ceded the  point. 

"I  have  a  poor  friend,"  said  the  Major, 
"  living  at  Maida  Hill,  who  is,  I  fear,  in  the 
last  stage  of  decline.  I  seldom  or  ever  go 
home  without  hearing  the  last  bulletin  of  his 
health ;  so  you  see  the  sacrifice  I  propose,  of 
dropping  you  in  the  Eegent's  Park,  is  not  so 
great  as  you  imagined.'' 

Upon  our  taking  leave  of  our  new  ally,  he 
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expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  shortly  meet 
again — a  sentiment  which  I  entirely  recipro- 
cated. The  excitement  of  dressing,  and  of 
going  to  the  theatre,  had  aroused  Kate  from 
the  dull  state  the  monotony  of  her  life  had 
reduced  her  to ;  it  was  therefore  with  no  little 
satisfaction  that  I  received  an  invitation  from 
Major  Walsingham  for  my  wife  and  myself  to 
accompany  him  to  a  ball  about  to  be  given  by 
the  officers  at  Woolwich. 

The  proposition  was,  that  Coolhurst,  who 
was  to  be  of  the  party,  and  myself,  should 
dine  with  the  Major,  at  the  Clarendon  hotel, 
where  he  was  staying,  and  that  his  carriage 
would  take  us  to  the  ball.  Desirous  of  again 
seeing  Kate  in  that  society  which  she  was  born 
to  adorn,  and  knowing  that  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion a  great  preponderance  of  military  guests 
would  be  present,  many  of  whom  might  be 
known  to  her,  I  at  once  acceded  to  the  kind 
proposition,  merely  adding,  that  as  the  dis- 
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tance  was  great,  I  hoped  I  should  be  permit- 
ted to  put  an  extra  pair  of  post  horses  to  the 
carriage. 

During  the  period  between  his  first  intro- 
duction and  the  ball,  Major  Walsingham  had 
only  paid  one  morning  visit,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Courtenay's 
health,  and  to  take  me  out  in  his  cab  to  look 
at  two  chargers  he  was  about  to  purchase. 
During  the  drive,  I  ascertained  that  the  regi- 
ment to  which  my  new  acquaintance  had  been 
recently  appointed  was  quartered  in  Scotland, 
which,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  he 
was  to  join. 

"A  slight  scratch  I  got  in  India,"  said  the 
gallant  officer,  "  has  annoyed  me  more  than  I 
expected.  Guthrie,  too,  tells  me  that  an  awk- 
ward shot  that  entered  my  side,  will  shortly 
work  itself  out.  Under  these  circumstances, 
my  leave  has  been  granted  until  March,  by 
which  time  I  hope  to  be  quite  recovered." 
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India  !  warfare !  what  a  theme  for  my  wife, 
who  had  lately  been  so  deeply  interested  in  a 
mere  work  of  fiction — the  exploits  of  Zemin- 
dar, the  imaginary  hero  of  some  romantic 
scribbler  !  Here  was  a  living  warrior,  who 
had  shared  in  all  the  dangers  and  glories  of  an 
eastern  campaign. 

The  dinner  at  the  '  Clarendon '  was  in  the 
very  best  taste  ;  the  object  of  the  giver  of  it 
was,  to  make  his  guests  feel  that  they  were  at 
a  private  table.  To  accomplish  this,  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  waiting.  His  own 
valet  and  two  of  the  hotel  establishment  were 
engaged  to  look  exclusively  to  this,  and  not 
to  be  running  from  room  to  room,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  exclaiming,  '  Coming,  Sir ! 7 
when  their  actions  belie  then  words.  The 
orders  to  the  cook  were,  to  have  few  dishes, 
and  good.  The  following  formed  the  bill  of 
fare : — 

Oysters,  clear  soup,  the  best  fish  in  season 
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(for  Walsingham  agreed  with  the  author  of 
"  London  at  Table,"  that  none  except  Kussian 
Princes  and  Manchester  men  order  dishes  out 
of  season),  two  entrees,  a  roast  poularde,  snipes, 
two  entremets,  and  a  dressed  vegetable.  The 
cellarman  had  especial  instructions  to  produce 
chablis  with  the  shell-fish,  pale  sherry  with  the 
soup,  champagne  during  the  dinner,  port  and 
claret  after  it. 

The  party  consisted  of  six,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Coolhurst  and  myself,  were  all 
military  men.  Tommy  Gale,  whose  conversa- 
tional powers  have  already  been  alluded  to, 
formed  one,  and  kept  us  in  a  roar  of  laughter 
at  his  graphic  description  of  men  and  manners 
about  town. 

Return  we  to  the  dinner.  The  hours  passed 
so  rapidly  away,  that  although  we  had  sat 
down  at  six  o'clock,  we  were  not  aware  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  our  going  to  the  ball, 
until  Walsingham's  servant  informed  us  that 

VOL.  III.  K 
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the  carriage,  with  Mrs.  Oourtenay  in  it,  was  at 
the  door. 

Our  host  requested  Gale  to  take  the  chair 
during  his  absence  ;  hut,  as  we  had  all  im- 
bibed wine  enough,  a  vote  of  adjournment 
was  carried  nem.  dis.  ;  and,  having  fortified 
ourselves  with  a  glass  of  Curaqoa,  we  de- 
scended to  the  vehicles  —  two  carriages-and- 
four — and  in  a  few  seconds  were  bowling  away 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  on  the  road 
to  Woolwich. 

Upon  reaching  the  barracks,  it  was  with  ex- 
treme satisfaction  that  I  saw  Kate  was  dressed 
to  perfection — looking  perfectly  beautiful. 
She  was  the  belle  of  the  evening.  The 
attention  bestowed  upon  her  by  my  former 
military  friends,  and  those  who  had  known  her 
in  Ireland,  was  most  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings. Walsingham,  who  had  claimed  my 
wife's  arm  for  supper,  seemed  to  participate 
in    my  joy.     The    night    passed    delightfully 
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away,  and  it  was  daylight  before  we  reached 
home. 

I  was  now  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  almost 
daily  drive  with  Walsingham.  It  was  curious 
to  watch  the  devices  to  which  his  "  tiger"  was 
reduced  to  avoid  a  recognition  with  me,  to  whom 
he  had  been  so  extremely  impertinent.  When 
I  came  out,  he  would  dart  behind  the  horse's 
head,  fancying,  like  the  ostrich,  that  because  he 
could  not  see  me,  I  could  not  descry  him;  or  he 
would  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  as  if 
seized  with  a  sudden  rheum. 

One  morning,  when  his  master  had  gone 
back  into  a  shop  we  had  both  been  in,  I 
was  left  face  to  face  with  the  young  varlet, 
who,  finding  no  escape,  addressed  me  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Ax  your  pardon,  Captain.  I  took  you  for 
a  '  muff/  but  find  you're  a  '  nob.'  Excuse  my 
manners.  S'help  me  Bob,  I  meant  no  'fence  ; 
it  warn't  a  hintentional  affront." 

K  2 
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It  was  impossible  not  to  accept  the  apology, 
however  strange  the  phraseology  ran.  I  after- 
wards heard  from  Gale,  who  knew  every- 
body's affairs,  that  Jem  Fiske  so  the  youth 
was  called — was,  to  use  Tommy's  words,  "  up 
to  every  dodge  about  town." 

"  I  know   all  about  him,"  said  the  gallant 
hussar.     "  Jem's  the  greatest  varment  in  all 
England.     His  father  was   a  cock-feeder ;  his 
mother — '  Oh  !  no,  we  never  mention  her  — 
was  rather  in  the  shady  line — an  orange  girl — 
a  modern  Nell  Gwynn,   without  the  royalty. 
Before  the  lad  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  could 
'  handle'  a  bird  nearly  as  well  as  his  respected 
parent.     In  short,  he  was  at  '  all  in  the  ring.' 
At  a  bull-bait,  a  dog-fight,  drawing  a  badger, 
young  Fiske  was   second  to  none.     He  then 
got   into   a   racing-stable,    but  'received  the 
sack'  for  coming  '  Armstrong'  over  them,    in 
holding  a  winning  horse  a  '  leetle'  too  tight  by 
the  head.     He,  however,  recovered  his  glories 
by  discovering  a  i  plant.' 
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"  Jem's  lynx  eye  had  noticed  that  a  brother 
jockey,  who  had  often  competed  against  'him, 
was  very  careful  about  a  large  heavy  whip  with 
which  he  rode.  His  suspicion  was  aroused, 
and  he  determined  to  watch  him.  One  day, 
when  both  were  mounted,  Fiske  saw  his  adver- 
sary drop  his  whip,  which  was  immediately  re- 
stored to  him  by  a  man  in  the  crowd.  Upon 
close  inspection,  the  confederate  was  seen  to 
secrete  a  whip  under  some  horse-clothing. 

"  Jem  was  immediately  'fly;'  so,  cantering 
up  to  one  of  the  minor  i  legs,'  he  gave  him  the 
'  office.'  The  latter  did  his  duty  well,  'pound- 
ing' the  animal  ridden  by  the  hero  of  the  whip, 
who,  however,  came  in  first.  Jem  stuck  to 
his  rival  after  they  had  passed  the  winning- 
post,  telling  his  master  what  he  had  witnessed. 
The  '  leg,'  too,  was  *  wide-awake,'  and  pounced 
upon  the  man  with  the  horse-clothing,  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  substituting  a  whip  for  the 
one  the  jockey  had  again  dropped. 
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"  Upon  bringing  the  '  flagellators'  to  the 
scale,  one  was  found  to  be  filled  with  quick- 
silver, which,  added  to  a  piece  of  lead  at  the 
end,  weighed  six  or  seven  pounds.  The  first 
horse  was  disqualified — the  stakes  and  bets 
went  to  the  second.  Jem  got  handsomely  re- 
warded for  his  acuteness,  and  soon  afterwards 
gotrinto  service  as  groom,  for  which  his  size 
admirably  adapted  him.  Like  the  puppy-dogs, 
he  must  have  been  brought  up  upon  gin  ;  for 
no  one,  to  see  the  stunted  appearance  of  this 
hop-o'-my-thumb,  would  have  taken  him  to  be 
nearly  seventeen  years  of  age." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend,  and  therefore  give  you 
our  voices  heartily/ 

Shakspeare. 


Time  flew  with  rapid  pinions ;  the  departure 
of  the  old,  and  the  approach  of  the  new  year, 
had  been  celebrated  with  mirth  and  gladness. 
The  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  fears  and  hopes,  all 
that  had  cheered  or  delighted,  or  grieved  or 
harassed  us  during  that  brief  boundary  of  our 
life,  that  short,  earthly  pilgrimage,  had  faded 
away  from  our  minds.  Spring  had  set  in, 
with  its  buds  and  blossoms. 
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Walsingham  had  now  become  my  inseparable 
companion — we  walked,  drove,  rode  together  ; 
occasionally  Kate  accompanied  us  in  our  rides, 
mounted  upon  the  Major's  high-bred  Arabian 
horse  'Amulet,'  which  had  carried  him  through- 
out his  Eastern  campaigns.  A  medical  board 
had  granted  the  wounded  officer  six  months' 
additional  leave  of  absence  ;  and  as  country 
air  had  been  recommended  to  him,  he  engaged 
apartments  in  a  substantial-looking  villa,  not 
far  from  the  one  we  occupied. 

In  a  fit  of  rtirality,  Kate  and  myself  had 
agreed  to  breakfast  every  spring  morning  under 
the  shade  of  a  lilac  tree  —  the  only  one,  be  it 
remarked,  in  our  small  garden.  Here  at  nine 
o'clock  did  we  usually  assemble ;  and  here, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  that  hour,  did  my 
ally  drive  up,  his  cab  laden  with  fresh  butter, 
new-laid  eggs,  brown  bread,  and  unadulterated 
cream,  which  he  procured  in  his  daily  drive 
before  the  morning  meal,  at  a  farm  near 
Kilburn. 
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During  our  al- fresco  repast,  we  made 
arrangements  for  the  day's  amusement,  which 
consisted  of  excursions  on  horseback,  or  by 
water,  to  whatever  was  worth  visiting  in  the 
metropolis  or  its  environs. 

Upon  these  occasions  Walsingham  was  our 
cicisbeo,  who,  independently  of  his  being  per- 
fectly cognizant  with  the  different  localities, 
was  fully  aware  of  the  romantic  nature  of 
Kate's  mind,  and  accordingly  studied  in 
every  way  to  gratify  her  love  of  historical  re- 
collections. 

Instead,  then,  of  making  parties  to  Green- 
wich to  indulge  in  white-bait  dinners,  or  to 
Richmond  to  float  in  a  punt,  and  angle  for 
barbels,  our  gallant  caterer  selected  Windsor, 
Runnymede,  Hampton  Court,  St.  Alban's, 
Knole,  Shooter's  Hill,  and  other  spots  associ- 
ated with  stirring  Meeds  of  by-gone  days. 

Occasionally,  too,  we  visited  celebrated 
places  in  the  metropolis,  and   were  ever  de- 
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lighted  with  the  Colonel's  lore  concerning 
events  long  since  forgotten  by  the  casual 
observer. 

At  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  Lambeth,  we 
were  reminded  that  it  was  the  building  where 
the  council  summoned  by  the  Norman  prelate, 
Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assembled 
to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  Matilda's 
marrmge  with  the  first  Henry. 

At  the  Tabard,  in  Southwark,  we  saw  '  in 
our  mind's  eye'  the  hostellerie  where  nine- and- 
twenty  pilgrims  of  the  fourteenth  century 
found  accommodation  for  themselves  and  their 
horses.  In  the  Temple  Gardens  we  pictured 
to  ourselves  the  ancient  house  founded  for  the 
Carmelite  friars  (a  body  distinguished  by  their 
white  hoods,)  the  precincts  of  which  had  been, 
before  the  Reformation,  a  sanctuary  for  crimi- 
nals, and  which  for  many  years  afterwards 
afforded  debtors  protection  against  their 
creditors. 
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York  Place  Palace,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
although  belonging  to  the  see  of  York,  was 
seized  by  Bluff  King  Harry,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  England  by  the  title 
of  Whitehall,  teemed  with  interesting  reminis- 
cences, the  scene  of  political  intrigues,  heartless 
gaiety,  and  regicide.  The  banqueting-hall  told 
of  the  taste  displayed  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First ;  no  one  could  look  at  its  walls  without 
remembering  the  fate  of  the  martyred  Charlesr 
or  the  reckless  conduct  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
and  his  libertine  court  ? 

Runnymede  was  a  spot  often  selected  for  our 
rural  pic-nic ;  and  the  stone  which  marks  the 
site  where  King  John  some  six  hundred  years 
before  signed  the  Magna  Charta  formed  our 
rude  table.  Hampton  Court,  that  noble 
structure,  built  by  the  aspiring  Cardinal,  and 
presented  by  him  to  his  fickle  master,  was  re 
plete  with  interest ;  and  Kate  listened  with 
the  most   profound    attention  to  the  eioquem 
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bursts  that  fell  from  Walsingham's  lips,  as  he 
described  it  as  the  scene  where  the  conference 
concerning  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  was 
held,  and  expatiated  upon  the  sufferings  of  that 
slandered  princess. 

St.  Alban's,  too,  furnished  some  historic  re- 
collections ;  its  ancient  monastery,  endowed 
by  the  perfidious  Offa,  the  murderer  of  his 
accepted  son-in-law.  How  often  as  we  cantered 
over  the  two  battle-fields,  were  we  reminded  of 
the  deeds  of  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  sanguinary  conflict  between  the 
troops  of  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Blackheath  brought  to  our  recollection  the 
battle  between  Lord  Daubeny  and  the  Cornish 
Rebels,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  Gads- 
hill  created  no  slight  laugh,  as  we  thought  of 
Falstaff  and  the  mad  Prince  Hal.  Hounslow 
Heath  interested  us  not  a  little  (the  Aldershot 
of  the  time  of  James  II.,  although  upon  rather 
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a  larger  scale  than  that  of  the  days  of  Victoria) ; 
for,  under  the  former  monarch's  reign,  were 
collected  in  camp,  fourteen  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, thirty-two  squadrons  of  horse — form- 
ing a  body  of  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men, 
in  addition  to  twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery, 
brought  there  from  the  Tower  of  London.  It 
was  also  the  hawking -ground  of  his  elder 
brother,  Charles  II. 

Within  the  palace  walls — since  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  a 
modern  church,  with  its  burial-ground — was 
once  heard  the  sound  of  mirth  by  day,  and 
revelry  by  night ;  there,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  Merry  Monarch  might  be 
seen  dallying  with  the  frail  and  scheming 
Louise  de  Querouaille,  importuning  the  imma- 
culate Belle  Stuart,  laughing  with  the  kind- 
hearted,  honest  Nell  Gwynne. 

The  excursion,  however,  which  most  inter- 
ested Kate,  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Harrow.    She 
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was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Byron,  and 
often  did  we  visit  the  stone  in  the  churchyard 
of  that  romantic  spot  known  as  the  Poet's 
Tomb. 

There  did  we  picture  to  ourselves  the 
youthful  bard,  wrapt  in  thought,  depressed 
with  gloom,  brooding  lonely  over  those  first 
stirrings  of  passion  and  genius  in  his  soul, 
which  burst  forth  so  pre-eminently  great  in 
his  manhood ;  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  even 
then  indulging  in  those  bright  visions  of  fame, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  produced  that  beautiful  and  sincere 
aspiration,  which,  to  the  latest  hour  of  his 
existence,  he  acted  up  to — 

*  Oh  !  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns ! 
No  lengthened  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone  ; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone  ! 
If  that  with  honour,  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
( )h  !  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay  ! 
That,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot, 
By  that  remembered,  or  with  that  forgot !' 
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How  frequently,  in  the  hour  of  twilight, 
when  the  evening  was  warm  and  balmy,  and 
the  profusion  of  white-thorn  and  flowers  were 
shedding  their  fragrance  around,  would  Kate 
select  one  of  the  Hebrew  melodies,  and  en- 
chant our  senses  with  the  tenderness  of  ex- 
pression, the  purity  of  religious  sentiment, 
the  deep  devotional  fervour,  in  which  she 
sang  the  fate  of  Jephtha's  noble- spirited 
maiden,  or  the  lamentation  of  the  daughter 
of  Babylon  ! 

For  a  length  of  time,  nothing  occurred  to 
mar  our  domestic  happiness.  A  letter  from 
O'Crohon's  agent  told  me  that  his  affairs  were 
gradually  coming  round;  and  a  communica- 
tion I  received  from  my  old  friend  Colonel 
(now  General)  Warburton,  gave  me  hopes 
that,  through  the  unwearied  kindness  of  my 
mother,  my  father  was  beginning  to  relent. 

This  was  followed  by  a  few  lines  from  the 
latter,  saying  he  wished  to  see  me  at  Courte- 
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nay  Manor,  on  a  point  of  business  connected 
with  the  forthcoming  election  for  the  county, 
preparatory  to  a  visit  which  both  my  parents 
looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
when  Kate  would  be  received  by  them  as 
their  daughter-in  law.  I  flew  with  this  pre- 
cious document  to  my  wife,  and,  to  my  utter 
dismay,  found  that  the  proposition  was  met 
with  coldness.  I  felt  that  some  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  her  wounded  pride,  and 

consoled  myself  with  the  thought,  that  time 

» 
would  obliterate  the  impression  under  which 

she  had  so  hastily  acted. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  dav,  Kate  was 
silent  and  abstracted  ;  and  when  Walsingham 
arrived  to  propose  a  ride,  she  pleaded  indis- 
position. Anxious  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  our  mutual  friend  in  the  object  I  had 
at  heart,  I  showed  him  my  father's  letter, 
and  was  not  a  little  chilled'  when  I  found  that 
he  did  not  fully  enter  into  my  views  upon  the 
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subject.  He  spoke  of  my  wife's  injured  feel- 
ings, of  the  slight  offered  to  her,  and  delicately 
insinuated  that  so  sudden  a  conversion  was  not 
likely  to  be  lasting. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  the 
Major  evidently  leant  himself  to  the  side  of 
the  aggrieved,  it  was  unanimously  settled,  that 
the  wisest  plan  for  me  to  adopt,  was  to  accept 
the  invitation  for  myself — connected  as  it  was 
with  public  business — and  leave  the  question 
of  reconciliation  to  be  decided  by  Kate  and 
her  immediate  relations. 

To  a  jealous  mind,  the  part  taken  by  our 
gallant  friend  would  have  furnished  ample  food 
for  the  " green-eyed  monster"  to  have  fed  upon; 
but  I  had  such  implicit  reliance  in  my  wife's 
honour,  such  confidence  in  Walsingham's  judg- 
ment, that  the  only  pang  I  experienced  was 
caused  by  the  thought  that  I  had  suggested  a 
step  which,  upon  mature  deliberation,  I  con- 
sidered humiliating  to  the  partner  of  my  choice. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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As  the  country  was  upon  the  eve  of  a  gen- 
eral election,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  lose  no 
time  in  proceeding  to  Courtenay  Manor ;  and 
having  secured  the  box  seat  of  the  Holyhead 
mail  as  far  as  Coventry,  I  left  town  on  the 
night  of  the  morning  on  which  I  had  received 
my  father's  letter.  By  so  doing,  I  was  saved 
the  disagreeable  duty  of  replying  to  the  com- 
munication which  had  created  so  considerable 
a  sensation  in  my  domestic  circle. 

After  an  uninteresting  journey,  I  reached 
the  lodge  gate,  where  I  found  Gaffer  Grey,  and 
the  identical  gig  which  had  conveyed  me  to 
Kenilworth,  on  my  first  pleasure  excursion, 
both  looking  not  a  little  the  worse  for  wear. 
At  the  lodge,  too,  the  little  girl  of  former 
days,  with  whom  I  was  wont  to  share  my 
barley-sugar,  apples,  and  oranges,  was  now 
grown  up  into  a  young  matron,  with  a  blooming 
child  in  her  arms. 

As  1  was  giving  directions  to  the  groom  to 
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see  iny  portmanteau  and  great-coats  placed  in 
niy  room,  and  was  proceeding  to  walk  across  the 
park,  a  one-horse  carriage  (since  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  a  pill-box)  drove  up. 

"  Captain  Courtenay  ! "  exclaimed  an  elderly 
gentleman,  in  a  somewhat  feeble  voice. 

I  looked  round,  and  recognized  my  old 
medical  adviser,  Doctor  Slow. 

"  Pray  take  a  seat  with  me,  said  the  worthy 
practitioner;  "the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass, 
and  wet  feet  often  produce  violent  colds  and 
rheumatism,  a  catarrh  passes  sometimes  into 
pneumonic  inflammation;  your  eyes  seem 
heavy ;  let  me  advise  you  to  keep  the  body 
warm — take  nothing  but  tepid  chinks  and 
mucilaginous  diluents." 

Anxious  if  possible  to  ascertain  all  the  local 
intelligence,  as  also  any  information  respecting 
my  parents,  I  availed  myself  of  the  Doctor's 
oifer,  and  made  sundry  attempts  to  get  him 
upon  the  subjects  most  at  heart,  but  in  vain  ; 

L  2 
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nothing  could  divert  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
ciple of  Esculapius  from  myself. 

"The  night  air  is  very  trying/'  proceeded 
my  companion ;  "  you  are  evidently  suffering 
from  it." 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  I  replied. 

"A  slight  sore-throat — icynanclietrachealisJ 
continued  the  doctor,  after  inspecting  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  "  brought  on  by  the  moist  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  If  I  might  be  permitted 
to  prescribe,  I  should  recommend  a  stimulating 
liniment,  ammonia,  oil  of  amber,  and  tincture 
of  cantharides ;  blood-letting  is  very  efficacious 
in  some  cases,  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
dispense  with  it.  I  should  advise  an  im- 
mediate application  of  the  vapour  of  hot  water 
and  vinegar  to  be  received  into  the  fauces. 
We  generally  recommend  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen — " 

"But  pray,"  said  I,  interrupting  the 
speaker,  "what  is  the  state  of  my  mother's 
health?" 
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"Her  Ladyship  is  tolerably  well  at  present." 
But  I  will  spare  my  reader  the  infliction  of 
a  dissertation  on  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  lumbago,  palpitations,  nervous  affec- 
tions, depressions  of  spirits,  dyspepsia,  acidity, 
heartburn,  paralysis,  coughs,  and  asthmas,  all 
of  which  the  worthy  M.D.  dwelt  upon,  de- 
scribing most  minutely  every  case  that  had 
fallen  within  his  practice  at  the  Manor  House, 
from  the  aristocratic  podagra  of  the  noble 
owner  of  it,  down  to  the  plebeian  whitlow  on 
the  thumb  of  the  odd  man  in  the  servants' 
hall. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  warmth  of  the  re- 
ception I  met  with  from  both  my  parents  : 
kind  enquiries  were  made  about  the  health  of 
my  wife  and  child,  with  an  anxiously-expressed 
hope  that  they  would  shortly  visit  a  home, 
from  which,  unfortunately,  they  had  been  too 
long  estranged. 
-    I  was   about   to   pour   forth   my  grateful 
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thanks,  when  a  remembrance  of  Kate's  feelings 
upon  the  subject  checked  me,  and  I  remained 
silent.  Happily,  at  this  moment,  the  elec- 
tioneering agent  was  announced,  and  after  the 
usual  civilities  of  that  gentleman,  my  father 
and  myself  retired  into  the  library,  to  discuss 
the  all-important  question  of  the  ensuing  con- 
test. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  conscientious  solicitor, 
who  loathed  bribing  as  much  as  he  did  the 
Pope  of  Eome.  He  was  a  conservative  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  ;  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  church  and  state. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  the 
lawyer  proceeded  to  say, "that  in  the  event  of  my 
consenting  to  be  nominated  for  the  county,  Lord 
Courtenay  would  defray  all  expenses  attending 
the  election,  and  would  allow  me  four  liundred 
a  year,  in  addition  to  what  he  now  gave  me,  so 
long  as  I  held  the  seat.  The  only  stipulation 
required  of  me,  was,  that  I  should  support  the 
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church  of  England  against  all  foreign  or  native 
aggressors,  and  that  my  views  were  generally 
speaking  conservative. 

Knowing  how  anxious  my  wife  was  that  I 
should  have  an  occupation  (a  feeling  partici- 
pated by  myself),  I  at  once  assented  to  this 
fair  and  liberal  proposition.  An  address  was 
then  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
I  was  to  commence  my  canvass  upon  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Leaving  my  father  with  his  man  of  business, 
I  made  my  way  to  the  housekeeper's  room, 
where  I  found  a  kind  welcome  from  the  friend 
of  my  childhood,  Mrs.  Miller.  Time  had 
made  but  little  alteration  in  her  appearance  ; 
perhaps  the  crow's  foot-mark  under  her  eyes 
had  a  little  increased,  and  her  hair,  which  was 
formerly  jet  black,  was  now  slightly  tinged  with 
white,  producing  that  colour  known  among  the 
tailors  as  Oxford  mixture  ;  still  there  was  the 
same  commanding  figure,  the  healthy  look, 
and  the  extreme  neatness  of  person. 
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Knowing  my  former  weakness  for  home- 
made currant  wine  and  sponge-cakes,  she  had 
produced  a  bottle  of  the  once-prized  liquor, 
and  a  plate  of  the  latter,  and  pledged  a  bumper 
to  my  success  at  the  ensuing  election.  After 
the  most  anxious  enquiries  about  my  wife  and 
Miss  Courtenay,  who,  she  was  happy  to  hear 
from  My  Lady,  were  shortly  expected  at  the 
Manor  House,  the  good  old  creature  com- 
menced the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  election, 
informing  me  that  in  consequence  of  the  ultra- 
Romish  views  of  one  of  the  late  members,  the 
moderate  men  of  all  political  classes  had  united 
with  a  view  of  supporting  any  candidate  (of 
sufficient  weight  in  the  country)  who  would 
come  forward  on  staunch  Protestant  principles, 
and  that  mv  return  was  certain. 

"  The  Countess,"  continued  Mrs.  Miller, 
"has  sent  to  Sheppard's,  at  Coventry,  for  a 
hundred  yards  of  blue  ribbon,  to  be  made  up 
into  favours  and  cockades,  and  my  lord  has 
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ordered  two  hundred  more,  to  trim  the  ban- 
ners and  decorate  the  horses  with." 

Happily  for  the  good  of  trade,  in  the  days 
I  write  of,  purity  of  election  politicians,  who 
'  strain  at  gnats,  and  swallow  camels/  had 
not  even  attempted  to  put  down  the  truly  old 
English  custom  of  fighting  under  the  colours 
and  banners  of  your  cause. 

Our  tete-a-tete  was  shortly  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  my  mother's  ladies'  maid,  who, 
assisted  by  the  steward's-room  boy,  cbrought 
in  a  pasteboard  box,  containing  the  ribbons. 
Mrs.  Goodwin  (with  Abigail's  brevet  rank), 
the  young,  light-hearted  belle  and  coquette  of 
my  early  days,  had  sobered  down  to  a  prim 
old  maid ;  and,  forgetful  of  former  conquests 
— when  the  butler,  valet,  gardener,  excise- 
man, chemist,  and  draper,  were  all  at  her 
feet — now  denounced  flirtations  as  highly  in- 
decorous, and  scrupulously  to  be  avoided. 

"What,   Mary!"    I  exclaimed,    extending 
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both  my  hands — for,  during  my  first  holidays, 
I  had  been  a  victim  to  her  charms — "  how 
well  you  are  looking  !  What,  still  unmarried  ? 
That  does  not  speak  much  for  the  taste  of  the 
Warwickshire  bachelors,  except  that  you  were 
always  a  scornful  beauty. " 

The  colour  came  into  the  cheeks  of  my 
former  flame,  as  she  gave  me  a  glance,  which, 
twenty  years  before,  would  have  probably 
kept  me  up  half  the  night,  writing  sonnets  to 
her  bright  eyes. 

A  dissertation  now  commenced  as  to  the 
size  of  the  favours,  which,  was  referred  to 
and  decided  by  me ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
left  the  two  females,  aided  by  the  head  still- 
room  maid,  plying  their  nimble  fingers  in 
making  up  the  i  true  blue '  badges  of  the 
house  of  Courtenay. 

General  Warburton  formed  one  of  the  party 
at  dinner,  which  consisted  entirely  of  my  poli- 
tical friends  and  supporters,  accompanied  by 
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their  wives  and  daughters  ;  and  being  anxious 
to  express  to  my  old  friend  the  gratification  I 
felt  at  again  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  I  met 
him  in  the  hall,  and  conducted  him  into  the 
library  ;  there  I  hurriedly "  poured  forth  my 
gratitude  for  his  unwearied  exertions  in  my 
behalf,  and  told  him  I  had  a  thousand  things 
to  say  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  last 
letter,  respecting  my  wife's  reception  at  the 
Manor  House.  I  inquired  after  Mr.  Ramsay, 
who,  I  was  informed,  was  with  his  daughter 
in  the  Isle  of  White  ;  and  was  proceeding  to 
touch  upon  an  infinity  of  subjects,  when  the 
gallant  veteran  quietly  checked  me. 

"  In  a  few  moments,  some  of  the  company 
will  arrive.  I  came  earlier,  in  the  hopes  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  offering  you  a  piece 
of  advice.  The  eyes  of  all  the  neighbourhood 
are  upon  you ;  and,  although  your  friends 
will  be  fully  disposed  to  do  you  justice,  your 
opponents  will   scrutinize   and   canvas    every 
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action,  word,  and  look.  You  must,  therefore, 
devote  your  entire  energies  to  the  forthcoming 
election  ;  and,  without  sacrificing  a  jot  of  prin- 
ciple, must  do  your  best,  not  alone  to  keep 
your  own  supporters  unanimous  but,  if  pos- 
sible, to  conciliate  your  adversaries — or,  at 
least,  not  to  give  them  any  just  cause  to 
disparage  you ;  and  the  hall-bell  reminds  me, 
that  punctuality  is  as  necessary  in  a  senator 
as  it  is  in  a  military  man.  You  must  be 
present  to  receive  your  father's  guests  ;  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  the  servants  are 
attending  the  door." 

Following  this  injunction,  I  hurried  forth, 
and  was  at  my  post  in  the  drawing-room  in 
time  to  hear  the  name  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Fro- 
bisher  (chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions)  an- 
nounced, and  to  be  introduced  to  that  learned  . 
functionary.  The  company  continued  to  be 
ushered  in,  and  by  one  and  all  I  was  expected 
to  say  something  of  a  friendly  and  conciliatory 
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nature.  People  know  little  of  electioneering 
practices,  if  they  imagine  the  f  sweet  voices ' 
are  alone  to  be  obtained  in  the  public  canvass 
or  on  the  hustings. 

During  the  whole  of  the  dinner,  I  was  occu- 
pied in  drinking  others'  healths,  and  having 
my  own  • drunk  on  the  premises  ;'  and  if  I 
had  not  taken  the  necessary  precaution  of 
having  a  decanter  of  weak  wine-and-water 
placed  near  me,  my  head,  strong  as  it  naturally 
was,  would  scarcely  have  stood  the  l  potations 
pottle  deep '  upon  this  memorable  occasion. 

In  another  point  of  view,  it  was  fortunate 
that  I  had  been  abstemious,  for,  as  according  to 
the  old  proverb,  i  when  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit 
is  out,'  I  should  have  made  a  lamentable 
figure  when  called  upon,  as  I  was  before  the 
ladies  left  the  room,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me  in  drinking  my 
health,  and  in  wishing  me  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  poll. 
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As  the  call  was  unexpected,  so  was  my 
reply  unpremeditated,  and  to  judge  by  the 
applause,  perfectly  successful ;  but  as  a  re- 
chauffe of  an  after-dinner  speech  would  not  be 
interesting  to  the  reader,  I  will  spare  him  all 
allusion  to  it,  further  than  to  say  that  the 
church  party  —  for  in  those  days  we  had 
neither  high  nor  low  dignitaries — pronounced 
my  views  to  be  strictly  sound,  and  that  the 
outline  I  gave  of  my  political  principles 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  three  following  days  were  employed  in 
canvassing,  and  on  the  fourth  morning  I  ad- 
dressed the  farmers  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  was  my  patience  put 
to  the  test ;  for  the  adverse  party  had  placed 
noisy  clamourers  throughout  the  building, 
who  yelled,  hooted,  hissed,  and  interrupted 
me  throughout  my  address. 

Determined  to  keep  my  temper,  I  remained 
silent  until  the  noise  subsided.     In  the  mean- 
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time,  however,  I  suggested  to  one  of  my  sup- 
porters, that  if  a  cross  could  be  chalked  on 
the  backs  of  those  making  the  disturbance, 
unknown  to  them,  and  a  motion  made  for  their 
ejection,  that  the  business  could  then  proceed. 
This  hint  was  immediately  acted  upon,  and  a 
young  farmer  rose  to  propose  the  expulsion  of 
some  geese  who  had  found  their  way  into  the 
hall.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously ; 
the  culprits  thinking  it  would  be  impossible  to 
recognise  them  ;  great,  however,  was  their  sur- 
prise, when  a  stentorian  voice  shouted  forth  : 
"  The  geese  are  all  marked  with  a  chalk  cross 
— out  with  them  1"  The  word  was  followed 
by  a  blow,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  hall  was 
cleared  of  the  intruders,  and  the  business  of 
the  day  concluded  satisfactorily. 

The  day  of  nomination  arrived,  the  show  of 
hands  was  in  my  favour,  and  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  the  election  took  place.  The 
result  was  most  gratifying ;  for  at  two  o'clock 
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my  honourable  opponent — who  had  all  day 
looked  the  most  perfect  picture  of  resignation 
— resigned,  leaving  me  in  a  majority  of  nearly 
a  hundred. 

The  chairing  was  about  to  commence.  The 
band  had  struck  up  the  inciting  air  of  "  See, 
the  conquering  hero  comes."  I  entered  the 
triumphal  and  gaudily-decorated  car;  trumpets 
were  sounding,  bells  were  ringing,  cannons 
were  firing,  banners  were  unfolding,  ladies 
were  waving  their  "  true  blue"  favours,  the 
populace  were  shouting — when  I  recognised 
the  well-known  form  of  Phelim  O'Shea,  trying 
to  make  his  way  up  to  me  through  the  crowd. 
The  hurried  manner  of  my  faithful  servant,  his 
heated  brow,  bespoke  that  some  extraordinary 
event  had  occurred. 

"  What  can  have  happened?'  thought  I. 
"  Is  Kate  ill— :or  my  child?" 

My  suspense  was  speedily  put  an  end  to,  by 
a  scrap  of  paper  being  handed  to  me  over  the 
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heads  of  the  crowd.     It  contained  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  Ough  !  ough  !  The  darling  misthris  has 
ran  off  with  that  dirty,  snakin'  rascal,  the 
Major!" 


VOL.  III.  M 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

1  She  plunged  an  honourable  husband  into  misery :  she 
ran  away  with  a  villain.' 

The  Stranger. 


When  the  fatal  intelligence  reached  me  that 
my  Kate — my  once  beloved  Kate — had  eloped 
with  one  calling  himself  my  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, how  truly  could  I  have  exclaimed,  in 
the  words  of  that  deeply-touching  play,  from 
which  the  lines  that  head  this  chapter  are 
taken — "  Oh !  what  are  the  chains  of  death, 
compared  to  the  tortures  of  a  deceived,  yet 
doting  husband  I"  My  head  became  dizzy, 
and  I  should  have  fallen  from  the  car,  had  I 
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not  fortunately  at  the  moment  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Slow,  who  was  seated  in  a  car- 
riage close  to  the  procession. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  stop  L"  cried  the  medical 
man.  "  Captain  Courtenay  is  seized  with  a 
violent  fit."  It  required  little  to  corroborate 
this  statement,  for  as  he  spoke  I  fainted  away. 
"  Convey  him  to  my  house/'  continued  the 
practitioner ;  "  in  the  meantime,  let  him  smell 
these  salts.  Despatch  a  messenger  to  the 
Earl." 

The  triumphal  car  was  now -exchanged  for  a 
litter,  upon  which  I  was  carried  to  Dr.  Slow's 
surgery;  and  there,  after  the  usual  applications 
of  sal  volatile,  burnt  feathers,  and  brandy,  I 
speedily  recovered  my  senses. 

"I  am  happy  to  see  that  it  is  no  worse," 
said  the  M.D.  ;  "I  was  fearful  it  might  have 
been  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  is  often 
produced  by  over-excitement  of  the  mind.  I 
was  about  to  use  my  lancet ;  for  as  that  disease 
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arises  from  an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  upon  its  meninges, 
bleeding,  in  a  moderate  degree,  from  the  tem- 
poral artery  or  jugular  vein,  often  proves  ser- 
viceable. Cupping  the  occiput  is  equally 
(uood — in  many  instances  better." 

I  groaned  inwardly — not,  as  my  kind  at- 
tendant thought,  from  bodily,  but  mental,  suf- 
fering.    He  proceeded — 

"  In  such  cases  I  recommend  blisters,  and 
warm  fomentations  on  the  head,  spine,  and  ex- 
tremities ;  a  large  caustic  on  the  neck ;  mus- 
tard cataplasms  on  the  feet.  Inwardly,  I  pre- 
scribe acrid  cathartics,  extract  of  aloes,  resin 
of  jalap,  calomel  combined  with  scammony  or 
colocyntli ;  and  to  restore  strength,  cinchona 
bitters  and  chalybe&tes  are  highly  efficacious." 

My  father  and  General  Warburton  were 
now  announced,  and  the  Doctor,  after  an 
assurance  that  there  was  nothing  in  my  case 
to  alarm  them,  withdrew. 
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"  I  have  made  excuses  for  you,"  said  the 
former,  "  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  and  you 
will  not  be  expected  to  attend  the  election 
dinner.  Fortunately  your  illness  has  been 
attributed  to  over-exertion  in  the  cause  of  your 
constituents." 

This  was  the  greatest  relief  to  my  mind ; 
and  I  was  about  to  stammer  forth  that  business 
required  my  presence  in  London,  and  to  enter 
into  the  cause  of  it,  when  Warburton  saved 
me  that  bitter  pang,  by  remarking,  that  my 
parents  were  already  acquainted  with  the  pain- 
ful event  which  had  occurred. 

As  the  town  was  still  in  a  great  state  of 
ferment  and  excitement,  it  was  determined 
that  I  should  remain  at  Dr.  Slow's  until  the 
evening  had  set  in,  when  I  was  to  return  to 
the  Manor  House.  In  the  mean  time,  my 
mother  had  joined  me,  and  from  her  kind  and 
eloquent  lips  I  heard  every  particular  of  the 
circumstance  which  had  well  nigh  bereft  me  of 
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my  senses.  How  true  it  is,  that  all  sublunary 
pleasures  are  evanescent !  The  morning  sun 
saw  me  elated  at  my  triumph,  and  rejoicing  at 
the  happiness  it  would  confer  on  the  partner 
of  my  choice;  the  evening  sun  beheld  me 
bereft  of  every  joy  that  gladdens  life. 

The  painful  story  is  easily  told  :  no  sooner 
had  I  left  home,  than  Walsingham,  with  honied 
accents,  whispered  in  my  wife's  infatuated  ear 
a  thousand  protestations  of  love.  The  inward 
struggle  was  great;  but  passion  yielded  to 
principle  :  the  accomplished  seducer  felt  his 
power ;  Kate  had  listened  and  deliberated  ;  the 
sequel  he  too  well  knew. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  ascendancy  he  had 
gained  over  her  mind,  he  implored  her  forgive- 
ness, declared  that  at  all  risks  he  would  break 
the  fatal  spell,  and  return  to  India,  urged  her 
successfully,  to  see  him  on  the  following  day, 
to  bid  her  farewell  for  ever,  and  withdrew. 

Other  eyes  and  other  ears,  save  those  of  the 
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infatuated  pair  had  witnessed  this  interview, 
and  heard  the  declaration  of  unhallowed  devo- 
tion ;  for  both  O'Shea  and  his  wife  had  been 
listening  at  the  doors  of  the  drawing-room. 
How  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to  me, 
without  exposing  themselves  in  the  despicable 
light  of  eaves-droppers,  puzzled  them  not  a 
little,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  re- 
lieved them  from  the  difficulty, 

It  was  my  wife's  custom  to  write  me  a  few 
lines  every  day,  enclosing  the  letter  under 
cover  to  my  father  ;  and  upon  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, no  sooner  had  Walsingham  left  the  house, 
than  my  wife,  confiding  in  his  honour,  ad- 
dressed a  few  lines  to  him  ;  she  had  also  writ- 
ten a  hasty  note  to  me,  when,  upon  being 
called  out  of  the  room,  Mrs.  O'Shea  made  the 
best  use  of  her  absence,  and  after  some  little 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  deciphering  both  the 
epistles ;  to  exchange  the  envelopes  was  the 
work  of  an  instant ;  and  upon  her  mistress's 
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return,   she  informed  her   that   the  postman 
would  pass  almost  immediately. 

"  I  have  one  letter  for  the  country,"  said 
the  unsuspecting  writer,  sealing  the  fatal 
document,  "  and  another  for  the  twopenny 
post,  which  I  will  put  in  the  box  as  I  pass 
Oxford-street  this  evening." 

The  bell  was  heard,  and  the  appeal  made  to 
the  heartless  seducer,  was  deposited  in  the 
bag,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Courtenay.  No 
sooner  had  my  father  become  acquainted  with 
the  all-important  secret,  for  rumours  had  pre- 
viously reached  him  upon  the  subject,  than  he 
at  once  consulted  my  mother. 

She,  kind-hearted  creature,  anxious  to  give 
the  accused  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  as  to  actual 
criminality,  dictated  a  few  words,  entreating 
Kate,  as  a  wife  and  mother,  to  give  up  the 
society  of  one  who  was  about  to  plunge 
her  into  irrevocable  ruin,  and  concluded  by 
urging  her  immediately  to  join  her  husband 
at  the  Manor-house. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Kate,  with  that  restless 
anxiety  which  ever  accompanies  guilty  or 
clandestine  actions  (except  in  the  most  seared 
consciences,)  was  desirous  of  reading  over  the 
lines  she  had  addressed  Walsingham,  and 
opened  the  envelope  for  that  purpose ;  great, 
then,  was  her  consternation  when  she  discovered 
too  late,  the  fatal  error  she  had  committed : 
to  recal  the  letter  she  had  already  posted  was 
impossible ;  nor  could  she  consult  any  friend 
on  the  subject,  save  one,  and  at  first  her  pride 
revolted  from  appealing  to  him  to  extricate 
her  from  the  exposure  principally  brought 
on  by  her  own  carelessness. 

The  wretched  creature  returned  home,  but 
shortly  felt  that  it  was  no  home  for  her.  After 
wandering  about  the  house,  seeking  in  vain  for 
the  lost  writing,  which  at  one  time  she  fondly 
hoped  might  have  been  left  in  the  blotting- 
book,  she  determined  to  seek  the  aid  of  Wal- 
singham's  counsel ;  so,  waiting  until  the  even- 
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ing  had  set  in,  she  enveloped  herself  in  a  cloak, 
and  ordered  the  hackne y-coachman  to  drive  her 
to  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  where  she  remembered 
the  Major  was  to  take  an  early  dinner. 

A  few  hasty  lines,  saying  she  was  at  the 
door,  and  anxious  for  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion, immediately  brought  him  to  her  presence. 
Kate,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  declared  that  she 
could  never  again  enter  her  husband's  roof; 
the  result  may  be  readily  anticipated  :  in  less 
than  an  hour,  the  guilty  pair  were  on  the  road 
to  Dover. 

"  I  would  fain  have  spared  you  the  pain  of 
this  recital,"  said  my  mother,  with  a  look  that 
proved  too  well  how  much  she  felt  for  my 
agonizing  grief ;  "but  it  is  better  that  you 
should  know  all ;  and  if  I  refer  further  to  the 
subject,  it  is  to  prove  to  you  the  struggle  your 
poor  wife  had  within  herself." 

This  reminded  me  of  the  letter  which  Kate 
had  written,  and  I  hastily  asked  to  see  it. 
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"  Be  calm,  dearest  Philip/'  continued  my 
kind  parent;  "we  must  make  some  little 
allowance  for  an  open-hearted,  unsuspecting 
creature,  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  wily 
machinations  of  an  accomplished  seducer." 

Kate's  well-known  writing  was  placed  in  my 
hands,  when  I  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Dearest, —  Reflect  upon  the  words  we 
heard  last  Sunday  at  Doctor  Marsham?s. 
What  is  the  use  of  attending  church —  what  is 
the  use  of  reading  good  books  —  what  the 
use  of  religion,  unless  it  helps  us  in  our  hour 
ol  need  and  temptation?  It  avails  us  but 
little,  that  we  listen  attentively,  acknowledge 
the  truths  we  hear,  appreciate  the  blessings 
and  the  mercies  bestowed  upon  us,  unless  we 
exert  ourselves  to  make  our  religion  a  practical 
one,  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  events  of 
this  life.  I  beseech  you,  before  leaving  home 
to-day,  that  you  will  shut  yourself  up  in  your 
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room,  and  quietly  and,  if  possible,  calmly  re- 
flect. With  the  most  earnest  desire  to  be 
strong,  I  am  weak ;  tempt  me  not,  then, 
beyond  my  power  to  bear.  Let  me  owe  my 
peace  of  mind,  even  if  it  arises  from  merely 
the  shadow  of  virtue,  to  your  generosity  and 
real  love.  K.  C. 

"  P.S. — I  seek  to  lull  myself  into  false 
tranquillity ;  but,  alas  !  a  voice  which  must 
and  will  be  heard,  whispers  agony  to  my  dis- 
tracted mind." 

I  pass  over  the  phrensied  state  of  my  mind, 
which  was  a  chaos  of  anger  and  vengeance, 
mingled  with  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride  and 
heart-withering  despair.  At  one  moment,  I 
was  nearly  goaded  to  madness ;  I  vowed  '  a 
capable  and  wild  revenge'  against  the  base 
seducer  of  my  wife,  and  was  about  to  carry 
the  latter  into  execution,  by  writing  him,  a 
challenge,  when  I  was  persuaded  by  my  old 
friend,  Warburton,  to  abandon  such  an  idea. 
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"  Your  duty  now,"  said  the  General,  "  both 
to  yourself  and  your  child,  is  to  appeal  to  the 
law  to  dissolve  a  marriage  which  has  been 
attended  with  so  fatal  a  result ;  should  you 
have  recourse  to  the  pistol,  you  deprive  your- 
self of  all  other  redress,  and  remain  legally 
bound  to  one  who  has  dishonoured  you.  Be 
guided  by  my  counsel.  A  hostile  meeting 
would  give  additional  eclat  to  the  affair ;  and 
the  scoundrel,  who,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, has  robbed  you  of  your  peace  of  mind, 
would,  should  he  escape  your  fire,  be  held  up 
as  a  brave  and  gallant  hero." 

After  a  violent  inward  struggle,  during 
which  my  judgment  was  nearly  overpowered 
by  passion,  I  yielded  to  the  veteran's  advice  ; 
and  often  since  have  I  poured  forth  my  pious 
thanks  that  my  hand  was  saved  from  the  stain 
of  a  fellow-creature's  blood. 

Anxious,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
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public  gaze,  I  scarcely  ever  left  the  Manor- 
house,  except  to  take  my  early  morning  exer- 
cise ;  and,  having  denied  myself  to  all  visitors, 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  one  afternoon, 
when  the  butler  informed  me,  that  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  come  by  appointment  from 
London,  were  in  the  library. 

"  Two  gentlemen  from  London?"  I  re- 
peated ;  "I  expect  no  one :  probably  they 
wish  to  see  my  father." 

"  No,  Sir,"  responded  the  servant ;  "  they 
said  their  business  was  with  you." 

Before  I  had  time  to  enter  into  further  ex- 
planation, the  door  opened,  and,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  my  old  acquaintances,  Charles 
Coolhurst  and  Gale,  stood  before  me. 

"  What,  Philip,  old  fellow  !"  said  the  former 
— "  I  thought,  when  we  once  ran  you  to 
ground,  that  we  should  unkennel  you.  I  have 
already  seen  the  Earl — took  the  liberty  of 
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introducing  myself  and  friend  —  and,  after 
telling  him  briefly  the  object  of  our  visit, 
have  been  invited  to  dine  and  sleep.  Tommy 
declares  there's  nothing  like  perching  where 
one  pecks  !" 

Gale,  seeing  that  I  was  a  little  put  out  at 
this  unexpected  visit,  took  me  aside,  and,  in  a 
quaint,  yet  sensible  manner,  explained  the 
motive  that  had  influenced  him  in  thus  c  taking 
me  by  storm/ 

u  The  subject  is,  I  know,  a  painful  one," 
said  he ;  "  and  I  would  not  refer  to  it,  did 
I  not  feel  that  I  could  put  you  up  to  a 
wrinkle.'7 

"  Well !  Ill  leave  you  two  alone,''  inter- 
rupted the  '  cool  of  the  evening.'  "I  see  the 
keeper  crossing  the  park ;  a  crack  at  the 
pheasants  and  hares  will  occupy  me  until 
dressing  time.  I  suppose  you  dine  at  seven  ? 
Adieu!" 

With  this,   my  c  free-and-easy  '  friend  took 
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his  departure ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  suc- 
cessive reports  of  a  gun  told  me  that  he  had 
carried  his  intention  into  effect.  Gale  then 
proceeded  to  inform  me  that  Major  Walsing- 
ham  had  failed  in  his  application  of  exchanging 
into  a  regiment  abroad ;  and  that,  as  his 
leave  had  expired,  he  was  to  join  his  old 
corps  at  Piershill  barracks  on  the  following 
day, 

"  Now,  Joyce,  who  is  very  learned  in  all 
law  matters,"  said  the  light-hearted  hussar, 
"  tells  me,  that  if  you  proceed  at  once  to 
Scotland,  and  remain  there  for  a  few  weeks, 
you  will  be  able  to  get  a  divorce.  As 
the  police  say,  '  from  information  I  received/ 
I  went  to  the  Bath  Hotel,  Piccadily,  where 
the  parties  were  residing,  and  ascertained 
that  they  had  booked  two  inside  places  by 
the  Edinburgh  mail  to-night.  I  also  found 
out,  from  Fiske,  that  a  cottage  had  been  en- 
gaged for  them  near  Leith;  so  we  shall  be 
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down  upon  them  l  to  a  moral.'  I  can  depend 
upon  Jem  in  this  instance ;  for  the  young 
varmint  has  just  been  discharged,  his  master 
having  overheard  him  say,  that  when  'these 
young  fillies  once  take  to  bolting,  there's  no 
knowing  where  it  will  end ;'  and  that  he 
doubted  much  whether  the  Major  would  be 
able  to  keep  her  from  swerving. 

a  But,  to  return  to  the  main  point.  Joyce 
has  a  brother-in-law  and  agent  in  Edinburgh, 
Duncan  McGregor,  who  is  a  writer  to  the  signet; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  yourself  in  his 
hands;  he  will  serve  a  summons  of  divorce 
upon  the  lady.  You  will  have  to  prove  that 
the  marriage  took  place  in  Scotland,  and  that 
your  wife  is  now  living  under  Major  Walsing- 
ham's  roof.  She,  the  defender,  will  admit 
that  she  was  married  to  you  the  pursuer,  but 
will,  probably,  according  to  the  usual  form, 
deny  the  rest,  adding,  that  'if  the  pursuer 
shall  persist  in  this  action,  he  must  prove  the 

VOL.  III.  N 
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facts  charged  in  this  summons,  which  she  is 
satisfied  he  cannot  do.'  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  defender  will  crave  to  be  assoilzied, 
under  protestation  to  add  and  eik.  So  runs 
the  legal  document  of  defence  which  will  be 
sent  to  you,  signed  by  her  advocate. 

"Duncan  McGregor  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  collecting  evidence  to  prove  the  fact.  Both 
pursuer  and  defender  must  declare,  on  their 
oaths,  that  they  are  residing  in  Scotland,  and 
that  no  collusion  exists  between  them.  The 
trial  will  then  come  on.  You  will  be  ex- 
amined before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  when  that 

learned  functionary,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
evidence,  as  he  cannot  fail  to  be,  will  pro- 
nounce as  follows  : — 

COPY   INTERLOCUTOR  IN  PROCESS  OF 
DIVORCE. 

COURTENAY  versus   COURTENAT. 

1  Edinburgh. 
"  '  The  Lord  Ordinary,   having  considered 
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the  summons  and  defences,  with  the  proof 
led,  and  productions  and  whole  process,  finds 
facts,  circumstances,  and  qualifications  proved 
that  the  defender  committed  adultery  with 
Edward  Walsingham,  Major  in  His  Majesty's 
service,  mentioned  in  the  libel  and  proof; 
finds  her  guilty  of  adultery  accordingly,  and, 
therefore,  divorces,  and  separates,  finds,  dis- 
cerns, and  declares,  in  terms  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  libel. 


(Signed) 


)  V 


My  companion  read  the  above  legal  docu- 
ment, whh  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  smile.     He  proceeded  : — 

"  The  above  will  be  recorded  in  the  books 
of  session,  and  an  extract  forwarded  to  both 
parties.  By  bringing  your  action  across  the 
border,  you  will  save  both  expense  and  ex- 
posure ;   you  will  find  the  gentlemen  of  the 
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long  robe  at  Edinburgh  very  different  from 
those  who  practise  in  England, 

"  Instead  of  a  fee  of  a  hundred  guineas,  a 
refresher  or  two  of  twenty  each,  consultations 
at  five,  with  the  prospect  of  your  counsel 
throwing  you  over  at  the  last  moment,  to 
attend  the  Privy  Council,  or  some  other  cause, 
the  Scotch  advocate  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
small  sum  of  two  pounds  nine  and  sixpence  as 
his  fee,  the  same  for  his  attendance  in  the 
Commissary  Court ;  and  the  whole  expense, 
including  fees,  printing,  summons  of  divorce, 
lodging  the  process,  attending  examinations, 
consultations,  writing  letters,  messengers,  post- 
age, trouble  of  holding  different  meetings,  and 
advice,  will  not  exceed  twenty  pounds. 

"With  respect  to  an  advocate,  I  should  advise 
you  to  leave  the  selection  to  Duncan  McGre- 
gor, who  will  probably  recommend  Jeffery  or 
Eobertson,  two  of  the  most  able  men  at  the 
bar." 
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I  expressed  my  thanks  most  gratefully ; 
although,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  feared  that 
Gale  had  been  carried  away,  through  friend- 
ship and  kind-heartedness,  to  view  my  case 
in  a  brighter  light  than  that  in  which  it  really 
stood. 

"  I  will  consult  my  father  upon  the  sub- 
ject/7 I  continued. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  wish  !  "  replied  my 
companion.  "Joyce,  whom  I  left  at  the  lodge, 
will  not  move  one  step  in  the  affair  without 
the  Earl's  consent ;  all  he  proposes  to  do  is  to 
lay  a  report  of  a  similar  case  before  your  own 
man-of-business,  who  will  then  advise  you  how 
to  proceed." 

"  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Joyce  was  at  the 
lodge  ?  T  will  ring  the  bell,  and  send  to  re- 
quest the  pleasure  of  his  company  to  dinner. — 
Is  my  father  at  home?"  I  inquired  of  the  footman. 

"  His  Lordship  is  in  his  room,  with  Mr. 
Johnson,"  responded  the  servant. 
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"  How  fortunate  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Pray 
send  to  the  lodge  to  tell  Mr.  Joyce,  who  is 
waiting  there,  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  will 
be  happy  to  see  him  at  dinner ;  and  that  I 
should  feel  particularly  obliged  if  he  would 
come  at  once  to  the  Manor-house,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  consult  him  on  a  point  of  busi- 
ness." 

This  message  was  duly  delivered,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  London 
solicitor,  and  my  father's  legal  adviser,  were 
closeted  together  in  the  library.  The  result, 
which  was  most  satisfactory,  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Gale  as  I  was  dressing  for 
dinner. 

"  I  told  you,"  proceeded  he,  "  that  Joyce 
was  as  right  as  a  trivet ;  he  has  quite  con- 
vinced your  man-of-business  that  the  plan  he 
has  suggested  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted; 
but  it  requires  promptness  and  discretion  ;  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  issuing  the  summons,  and 
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that  cannot  be  done  in  your  absence  ;  we  must 
also  avoid  publicity,  or  the  party  might  get 
wind  of  our  plans,  and  leave  the  '  land  o'  the 
leal/  in  which  case  you  would  be  i  done  to  a 
tinder.'  Your  father  quite  agrees  in  the  ar- 
rangement that  you  and  I  should  start  for 
Edinburgh  as  soon  as  possible.  Joyce  has 
written  to  McGregor  to  i  give  him  the  office,' 
and  I  shall  render  him  all  the  assistance  in  my 
power,  by  collecting  facts  and  procuring  evi- 
dence. 

"  And  when  are  we  to  take  our  departure  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  at  five  o'clock,"  re- 
sponded Gale :  "  should  the  mail  be  full  at 
Coventry,  we  are  to  post  on  to  Birmingham, 
so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  early  coach ;  we 
shall  reach  Liverpool  at  night,  Carlisle  the 
following  day,  and  '  Auld  Eeekie '  on  the  third. 
But  we  shall  be  late,  for,  as  Byron  writes,  I 
hear — 
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1  The  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner  bell.' 

Proceeding  to  the  drawing-room,  we  found 
Coolhurst  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  been 
an  inmate  in  the  house  as  many  weeks  as  he 
had  been  hours ;  and  so  agreeable  did  he  make 
himself  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  was  pressed 
to  remain  over  the  two  following  days,  an  in- 
vitation which  he  himself  extended  to  three 
weeks,  remarking  that  "  cheerful  Charley  * — 
so  he  irreverently  called  my  father,  who,  albeit 
the  kindest-hearted  man  in  the  world,  had 
seldom  a  smile  on  his  countenance — was  an 
excellent  fellow;  but  that  he  wanted  a 
little  more  life  in  him,  which  life  he,  the 
same  "  cool  of  the  evening,"  hoped  to  instil 
before  he  took  his  departure  from  Courtenay 
Manor. 

Upon  the  following  morning,  Gale,  Joyce 
and  myself  assembled  at  breakfast,  and  posted 
to  Coventry,  where  we  arrived  a  few  minutes 
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before  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  Carlisle 
mail  drove  up  to  the  office,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  one  inside  and  two  outside 
places  vacant ;  depositing  the  man  of  law  in 
the  inside,  we  mounted  the  roof,  and  were 
soon  bowling  away  towards  the  northern 
capital. 

No  event  occurred  worthy  of  record  during 
our  journey  to  Edinburgh,  which  we  reached 
in  safety,  and  soon  found  ourselves  comfortably 
established  in  Douglas's  Hotel.  Upon  the 
evening  of  our  arrival,  the  Scotch  writer  to  the 
signet,  and  the  London  attorney,  held  a  con- 
ference together,  while  the  clerk  of  the  former 
ascertained  from  a  non-commissioned  officer  of 
Walsingham's  regiment,  that  the  Major  and 
his  lady  were  residing  at  Waverley  Cottage, 
near  Leith. 

In  due  course  of  time  a  summons  of  divorce 
was  served ;  after  the  necessary  forms  had 
been  gone  through,  the  trial  came  on,  and  a 
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decree  was  pronounced  in  my  favour,  the 
result  thus  fully  justifying  all  that  Gale  had 
foretold  upon  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'  Women  are  taught  to  keep  their  affections,  like 
a  rare  gem,  hidden  from  all  eyes  in  the  casket  of  the 
heart  ;  and  it  is  not  till  by  some  mishap  the  key  is 
lost  or  mislaid,  that  man  finds  out  what  a  treasure 
there  is  within/ 

James. 


Winter  had  given  way  to  spring,  frost  to 
flowers,  bleak  winds  to  balmy  breezes.  Pass- 
ing over,  then,  an  interval  of  a  few  months, 
we  resume  our  narrative  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  vernal  season. 

The  relative  position  of  our  dramatis 
personce  had  undergone  no  very  material 
change.      During  this   lapse  of  time,  the 
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Earl  and  Countess  resided  in  comparative 
seclusion  at  the  old  Manor  House,  with 
one  addition — a  grand-daughter,  the  off- 
spring of  my  ill-fated  marriage,  who,  I  need 
scarcely  add,  was  doted  upon  by  my 
mother. 

Charles  Coolhurst  had  accepted  a  week's 
invitation  at  the  i  lochs,'  for  the  killing 
of  salmon,  and  extended  his  visit  to  a 
month  at  the  '  moors/  for  the  slaughter  of 
grouse.  Tommy  Gale  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Melton  for  the  hunting  season; 
and  last,  not  least  (in  my  own  estimation), 
I  —  having  given  up  the  villa  near  the 
Regent's  Park,  had  made  a  tour  through 
England  and  Wales,  where,  during  my  ram- 
bles, an  adventure  occurred  which  com- 
pletely proved  the  truth  of  Boileau's  saying 
— '  Le  vrai  peut  quelquefois  n'etre  pas 
vraisemblable.'' 

It  is  probably  in  the  recollection  of  the 
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reader,  that  during  my  residence  in  Quebec 
I  was  informed  by  Charles  Coolhurst,  that 
Ellen  Ramsay,  to  fulfil  a  wish  of  her 
father's,  had  become  the  wife  of  a  clergy- 
man, the  Reverend  Evan  Mostyn,  and  had 
retired  with  him  to  his  living  in  Wales. 

The  stirring  events  that  attended  my 
return  to  England — my  acquaintance  and 
marriage  with  Kate  O'Crohon — the  ruin  of 
the  owner  of  Mahala — the  feud  between 
my  parents  and  myself,  in  consequence  of 
the  step  I  had  taken — the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  my  wife — had  so  entirely  engrossed 
my  thoughts,  that  I  found  but  little  time 
to  dwell  upon  one  whom  I  regarded  as 
a  heartless  being,  who  had  broken  her 
plighted  faith  to  me.  Occasionally,  a  re- 
membrance of  my  early  love  would  involun- 
tarily flash  across  my  mind ;  but  devotion 
to  the  partner  of  my  choice,  aided  by  a 
feeling  of  wounded  pride,  soon  drove  such 
a  reminiscence  away. 
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The  usual  merry  month  of  May  had  been 
ushered  in  with  all  its  festive  and  innocent 
gaiety ;  and  what  scene  can  be  more  lovely 
than  an  English  village,  'remote  from  cities/ 
on  a  fine  sunny  morning,  when,  in  the  lines 
of  Wordsworth — 

4  This  sweet  May  morning, 
The  children  are  pulling, 
On  every  side, 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  flowers  V 

The  rural  cottages,  with  their  little  gardens 
in  the  height  of  vernal  beauty;  the  crowded 
parterres  of  lilacs,  wall-flowers,  peonies,  and 
tulips ;  the  box-edged  borders  ;  the  porches 
clustered  with  roses  and  jessamine ;  the 
rows  of  beehives  ;  the  venerable  church, 
with  its  grey  gothic  architecture  clothed 
with  ivy ;  the  sun-dial  and  clock ;  the  an- 
cient tombs  ;  the  green  slopes  ;  the  flower- 
enamelled  meadows ;  the  mossy  banks, 
covered  with  the  pale  snowdrop,  the  broad- 
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leaved  primrose,  and  lowly  violet;  the 
grass  and  flowers  springing  up  beneath 
your  feet;  the  hedgerows  and  trees  burst- 
ing forth  their  '  budding  honours ; '  the 
orchards  clothed  with  blossom;  the  haw- 
thorn perfuming  the  whole  air  with  its 
fragrant  bloom ;  and  every  twig  rife  with 
the  feathered  creations  carolling  their  'wood 
notes  wild/  and  making  the  air  vocal  with 
their  melody  ;  children  gathering  the  first 
cowslips,  bluebells,  snowdrops,  the  yellow 
buttercup,  to  form  '  garlands  of  every  green 
and  every  scent/  all  around  breathing  peace 
and  contentment. 

Such  a  scene  presented  itself  to  me,  as 
upon  a  bright,  balmy,  exhilarating  May- 
day morning,  I  entered  a  retired  village, 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  Great  Mal- 
vern. The  object  of  my  visit  was  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  rector,  the  elder  brother 
of    my   oldest    and    most    valued    friend, 
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to  whom  I  bore  a  letter  of  introduction. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Warburton,  the  pastor — 
the  faithful  pastor  of  Warbleton  —  was  a 
clergyman,  not  alone  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
but  he  was  the  minister  of  Heaven  seven 
days  in  the  week ;  daily  and  hourly  was  he 
employed  in  Christian  duties,  visiting  and 
administering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
distressed. 

The  peaceful  hamlet  lay  in  the  lap  of  a 
gently  rising  sweep  of  hills ;  a  holly-hedge 
divided  the  green  (the  spot  selected  for  the 
village  sports)  from  the  churchyard ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  moss-green  tombstones  stood  a 
grey  old  church,  with  its  gothic  tower,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  old  English  architecture. 

The  house  of  prayer  for  the  living,  thus 
rising  amidst  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  ap- 
peared serene,  peaceful,  beautiful  as  "a 
thought  of  Paradise."    On  the  northern  side, 
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the  aged  yews  claimed  a  co-existent  antiquity 
with  the  consecrated  building ;  while  to  the 
southern — 

'  With  intermingling  flowers, 
The  graves  looked  beautiful  in  sun  and  showers  ; 
Green  myrtles  fenced  them,  and  beyond  that  bound 
Ban  the  clear  rill,  with  ever  murmuring  sound. 
'Twas  not  a  scene  for  grief  to  nourish  care — 
It  breathed  of  hope — it  moved  the  heart  to  prayer  !' 

The  village  fete  commenced.  A  rustic 
procession  was  formed,  headed  by  a  band  of 
music  ;  then  came  the  queen  of  the  day,  in 
a  car  ornamented  with  roses,  and  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  her  youthful  friends 
and  companions.  At  this  moment  I  ob- 
served the  reverend  divine,  with  head  bent 
downwards,  and  looks  fixed  on  the  earth, 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  approaching  his 
dwelling.  I  addressed  him.  As  he  replied 
in  a  tone  of  kindly  recognition,  a  tear  came 
quickly  down  the  old  man's  face,  and  he 
turned  away.  Not  wishing  to  obtrude  upon  b 

vol.  in.  o 
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grief  which  appeared  to  be  of  no  ordinary  na- 
ture, I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  when  Mr. 
Warburton  urged  nie  to  remain. 

"  If  you  will  kindly  accompany  me  to  the 
Parsonage,"  said  he,  "I  will  explain  my 
motive  in  thus  venturing  to  trespass  upon 
your  attention." 

Following  my  companion,  I  entered  his 
residence.  Repressing  the  bursting  sob,  and 
wiping  the  tears  which  yet  would  force  their 
way,  the  pastor  proceeded  to  tell  me  the 
following  narrative,  which  I  give  (as  faith- 
fully as  my  memory  will  permit)  in  his  own 
words  : — 

"It  is  now  nearly  twelve  months  ago, 
that  a  carriage  drove  up  to  that  small  white 
cottage,  which  is  just  visible  over  the  ever- 
green plantation.  I  was  taking  my  daily 
round  of  visits  to  the  poor  parishioners, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  so  un- 
usual an  occurrence,  as  an  arrival  in  our 
sequestered  village. 
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"'Is  this  Mrs.  Halstead's ? '  inquired  a 
feeble  voice. 

"  '  It  is,  please  you,  my  lady,"  responded 
the  good  dame.  'You  will  find  every- 
thing ready  and  comfortable :  we  expected 
you  early,  my  lady/ 

"  The  postboy  had  now  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  opened  the  chaise  door,  when, 
assisted  by  a  female  attendant,  a  pale,  lan- 
guid, but  still  eminently  beautiful  woman 
alighted  from  it,  her  trembling  limbs  seem- 
ing scarcely  equal  to  the  exertion  of  sup- 
porting  her  attenuated  frame. 

"I  offered  her  my  arm,  which  she  grate- 
fully but  respectfully  declined,  when  a  con- 
vulsive sob  and  deep  drawn  sigh  told  me — 
that  the  mental  agony  she  laboured  under, 
was  equal  to  her  bodily  sufferings. 

"  From  this  time,  Mrs.  Arthur,  (for  so  the 
stranger  was  called)  was  seldom  seen  out  of 
her  small  garden,  except  on  the  sabbath  day, 
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when,  shrouded  in  a  dark  veil,  she  entered  a 
retired  seat  in  the  house  of  prayer,  there  to 
implore,  with  heart-felt  fervour,  pardon  and 
forgiveness  to  a  repentant  sinner ;  for 
vague  rumours,  ending  in  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  guilty  love,  broken  vows,  and 
all  their  fatal  realities,  had  reached  our 
peaceful  and  retired  village." 

A  sudden  idea  flashed  across  my  mind,  as 
to  the  real  name  of  the  wanderer,  when  my 
companion  proceeded — 

"  Often  did  my  heart  shrink  within  me, 
when  administering  the  comforts  of  our 
pure,  undefiled  religion,  to  witness  the  once 
unsullied  mind  torn  by  the  deepest  remorse, 
and  the  still  lovely  form  borne  down  by  ill- 
ness. Weeks  passed  away ;  when  late  one 
evening,  fourteen  days  ago,  I  was  summoned 
to  attend  the  death-bed  of  the  expiring 
creature  ;  and  then  burst  forth  the  pang— 
the  bitter  pang — the  heart-appalling  recol- 
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lections  of  a  sinful  yet  unseared  con- 
science. 

"  '  Philip — beloved  Philip  V  she  wildly  ex- 
claimed ;  l  how  did  I  repay  your  love  and 
confidence !  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  My 
child,  too  ;  shall  I  never  clasp  her  to  my 
agonised  heart  ?  My  father  shuns  me ! 
Oh !  who  can  tell  the  miserable  anguish  that 
fills  my  breast? — a  lonely  outcast,  aban- 
doned by  all !  Philip  !  my  own  Philip  ! 
Another,  too,  will  shortly  bear  the  name  I 
once  bore,  and  dishonoured.  May  she  repay 
you  for  the  bitter  pain  my  misconduct 
caused.     Philip  ! — ' 

"  Here  the  poor  sufferer  was  so  overcome 
by  her  feelings,  that  her  brain  grew  giddy, 
and  for  some  moments  her  murmurs  were 
inaudible.  Upon  recovering  her  wandering 
senses,  the  weeping  Magdalen  drew  her 
thoughts  from  the  affections,  sorrows,  and 
hopes  of  this  transitory  life,  and  fixed  them 
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on  the  merits  of  the  Eedeemer  of  the  world. 
She  dwelt  on  the  love  of  a  Divine  Saviour ; 
deriving  comfort  from  the  consoling  promises 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  spoke  of 
comfort  to  the  afflicted,  support  to  the 
broken  in  heart,  and  pardon  to  the  truly 
penitent.  Then,  firm  in  faith,  and  trusting 
to  the  mercies  of  the  great  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  who  'came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost/  the  dying  suppliant — 
your  once  adored  wife — meekly  resigned 
her  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  depict  the  ago- 
nizing state  of  my  feelings,  as  I  listened  to 
the  painful  recital  of  this  sad  tale.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  after  a  time  I  recovered  suffi- 
ciently from  the  shock  to  interrogate  my 
companion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
"  another  will  shortly  bear  the  name  I  once 
bore." 

"  I  will  reserve  that  for  another  oppor- 
tunity,"  responded  Mr.  Warburton.     "  In 
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the  mean  time,  I  must  insist  upon  your  re- 
maining a  few  days  with  me  ;  the  General, 
and  your  former  acquaintances,  the — '" 

Before  the  pastor  had  finished  the  sen- 
tence, the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Kamsay, 
leaning  on  his  daughter's  arm,  stood  before 
me. 

"  Philip !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  exten- 
ding his  hand,  and  greeting  me  most  affec- 
tionately. "You  have  not  forgotten  your 
old  friend,  Ellen  ?" 

At  the  moment  of  those  fatal  words,  the 
colour  mounted  into  my  cheeks,  and  a  train 
of  thought  rushed  vividly  across  my  brain. 

"  Ellen  !"  I  stammered  forth  —  "  Mrs. 
Mostyn  I  ought  to  say." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 
proceeded  Mr.  Kamsay.  "Are  you  ill,  my 
child?  After  an  absence  of  some  years, 
you  meet  the  playmate  of  your  childhood : 
he  addresses  you  as  Mrs.  Mostyn,  you  both 
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seem  agitated  and  distant — who  will  ex- 
plain this  mystery?" 

"  Permit  me  to  do  so,"  said  the  General, 
entering  the  open  window.  "  Hearing  that 
you  were  likely  to  encounter  our  young 
friend,  I  made  every  endeavour  to  overtake 
you ;  but  I  was  detained  in  the  village  by  a 
pensioner  of  my  regiment,  and  arrived  too 
late  to  solve  the  enigma.  A  few  words  will 
clear  all  up.  What  say  you,  Philip,  to  a 
stroll  in  the  garden  ?  " 

Not  wishing  to  remain  longer  than  was 
necessary  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  anxiety,  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  veteran's  sug- 
gestion, and  left  the  room  accompanied  by 
him ;  but  not  before  Mrs.  Eamsay  had 
entered  it,  and  welcomed  me  most  cordially. 

No  sooner  was  I  alone  with  the  General, 
than,  after  a  few  consolatory  words  upon 
the  late  mournful  event,  he  proceeded  to 
inform  me,  that  Ellen's  affection  had  been 
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much  deeper  rooted  than  I  had  ever  believed, 
ana*  that  nothing  but  a  stern  sense  of  duty 
to  her  father  had  induced  her  to  give  up  a 
hopeless  passion. 

"  But  why  give  her  hand  to  another  ?"  I 
wildly  asked. 

"  Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me/'  continued 
my  companion.  "A  report  that  you  and 
Ellen  were  affianced  lovers  soon  reached 
Lord  Courtenay's  ears;  and,  fearing,  if  a 
correspondence  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on, 
that  an  early  marriage  might  be  the  result, 
he  appealed  to  Mr.  Ramsay  to  exert  his 
influence  to  put  an  end  to  that,  which  he 
felt,  at  your  age,  would  ruin  your  prospects 
in  the  army,  and  which,  if  persevered  in, 
would  cause  an  estrangement  between  you. 

"  Our  high-minded  friend  at  once  agreed 
to  adopt  his  Lordship's  views,  and  in  the 
kindest  manner  broke  to  his  daughter  the 
heart-rending    intelligence    that   all   inter- 
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course  must  cease  between  herself  and  you. 
A  slow  fever  was  the  consequence.  Upon  her 
recovery,  the  noble  girl  yielded  without  a 
murmur  to  an  injunction  upon  which,  she 
was  led  to  believe,  depended  your  wel- 
fare. 

"  Shortly  afterwards,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  her  by  a  clergyman,  the  son  of  one 
of  her  father's  earliest  friends,  which  she 
at  once  refused.  About  this  period  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Coolhurst  arrived  at 
the  Coventry  barracks,  to  pass  a  few  days 
(weeks  as  it  afterwards  turned  out)  with 
the  officers  quartered  there.  Hearing  that 
you  were  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Ram- 
says,  the  free-and-easy  gentleman  presen- 
ted himself  at  The  Willows,  and  was  most 
hospitably  received.  The  ostensible  object 
of  this  visit  was  to  say  that  he  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Canada,  by  special  invitation  of 
the  Governor-General,  and  that  he  should 
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be  happy  to  convey  any  letters  or  packets 
to  you. 

u  Ellen  was  too  much  overcome  with  the 
shock  her  feelings  had  sustained,  to  appear 
at  dinner  ;  and  her  place  was  filled  up  by  a 
gossiping  old  maid,  who  soon  informed  Mr. 
Coolhurst,  that  Miss  Eamsay  was  shortly  to 
be  united  to  the  Reverend  Evan  Mostyn ; 
and  that,  during  his  temporary  absence,  '  a 
due  sense  of  propriety '  prevented  her  enter- 
ing into  any  society. 

•'  Unintentionally,  I  confirmed  this  report ; 
for  when,  during  the  course  of  the  evening, 
your  confidential  friend  (as  he  stated  him- 
self to  be*)  referred  to  Ellen's  constancy,  I 
being  unaware  that  any  allusion  had  been 
made  respecting  Mr.  Mostyn,  thoroughly 
acquiesced  in  the  remark. 

"  The  sequel  is  well  known  to  you.  Act- 
ing upon  information  which  you  had  no 
reason  to  doubt,  you  looked  upon  the  young 
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girl  as  a  heartless  coquette.  Your  opinion 
would  have  undergone  a  considerable 
change,  had  you  seen  her  heart-withering 
despair  when  the  news  of  your  marriage 
was  conveyed  to  her.  I  pass  over  that 
event,  and  bring  her  to  the  time?  when 
accident  threw  her  into  contact  with  your 
wife.  Some  weeks  ago,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 
Miss  Ramsay — " 

"  Miss  !"  I  exclaimed.  The  General  pro- 
ceeded— 

"  Came  on  a  visit  to  my  brother ;  their 
arrival  was  made  known  in  the  village,  and 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Courtenay  : 
the  poor  creature  had  heard  of  Miss  Ram- 
say's devotion,  and  the  sacrifice  she  had 
made.  Your  unhappy  wife  sought  an  inter- 
view, which  was  granted ;  for  Ellen  knew 
her  Christian  duty  too  well  to  shrink  from 
one  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Little 
more  can  be  added.     To  her  latest  hour, 
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the  dying  sufferer  blessed  the  noble,  disin- 
terested girl,  who  had  solaced  her  darkest 
hours  of  distress. " 

A  flood  of  tears  came  to  the  relief  of  my 
aged  companion,  when  the  approach  of  our 
host  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

Anxious  to  calm  my  feelings,  which  had 
been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement by  the  narrative  I  had  listened  to, 
I  seized  the  hand  of  the  pastor,  and,  with  a 
heart  swelling  with  emotion,  excused  myself 
to  him,  but  not  before  he  had  obtained  a 
promise  that  I  would  return  upon  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  then,  turning  to  the  General, 
I  urged  him  to  deliver  a  few  hasty  pencil 
lines  to  Miss  Ramsay,  in  which  I  poured  out 
my  whole  soul  to  my  beloved,  beseeching 
her  forgiveness  for  the  past. 

I  then  took  my  leave ;  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  village,  the  festive  scene  I  had 
witnessed   in   the   morning   was   over.     A 
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troop  of  children  were  collected  round  the 
churchyard ;  the  little  idlers  gazed  in 
silence  ;  and  a  feeling  of  melancholy  seemed 
to  pervade  around.  At  this  moment,  I  ob- 
served a  female  form,  whose  dejected  air 
had  inspired  the  others  with  awe,  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  a  newly  raised  mound.  My 
eyes  were  rivetted  to  the  spot.  She  arose, 
and  approached  me ;  and,  in  a  well-known 
voice,  exclaimed — 

"  The  cypress  at  the  south  side  of  the 
porch  waves  over  her  grave  and  her  sor- 
rows." 

I  clasped  Ellen's  hand  with  emotion,  and 
tore  myself  from  a  scene  which  had  recalled 
so  many  painful  reminiscences. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'  And  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage  day.' 

Shakspeare. 


Our  last  chapter  concluded  with  a  penitent 
and  impassioned  letter  to  the  object  of  my 
first  love,  imploring  pardon,  and  urging  her 
to  restore  me  to  her  affection.  Both  were 
readily  granted,  but  with  a  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, which  redounded  greatly  to  her  credit, 
Ellen  insisted  that  a  separation  of  three 
months  should  take  place,  during  which 
period  I  should  have  ample  opportunity  of 
putting  my  constancy  to  the  test,  and  under 
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no  circumstance  would  she  permit  me  to 
correspond  with  her,  except  with  the  entire 
sanction  of  my  family.  The  latter  was  soon 
conveyed  to  her,  in  a  most  affectionate  letter 
from  my  mother,  who  from  that  moment 
promised  to  look  upon  her  as  a  daughter. 

So  great  was  the  shock  I  experienced  at 
the  melancholy  details  of  poor  Kate's  death, 
that  it  well  nigh  laid  me  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness ;  it  appeared  like  a  dream,  a  horrid 
phantasma;  and  I  fully  believe  that  a 
mournful  impression  would  have  clung  pain- 
fully to  me,  had  I  not  taken  the  advice 
of  some  friends,  and  sought  to  dissipate  it 
by  a  tour  on  the  continent. 

It  fully  answered  the  purpose  ;  for  I  re- 
turned home  renovated  in  body  and  spirits, 
and  with  a  delighted  and  grateful  sense  of 
all  the  pleasures  and  scenic  glories  I  had 
witnessed. 

At  the  period   I  write  of,  Albert  Smith 
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had  not  delighted  the  reading  and  listening 
world  with  his  graphic  description  of  Swiss 
life,  or  his  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  a 
visit  to  that  interesting  country  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished  as  it  is  since  that- 
talented,  kind-hearted,  unaffected  author 
has  rendered  a  tour,  to  what  may  justly  be 
termed  his  adopted  Voter-land  as  familiar  to 
us  as  a  trip  to  Green wich  or  Eichmond  Hill. 

An  evening  passed  with  the  lecturer,  at 
his  Chalet,  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  a 
perusal  of  his  unpretending  volume,  which 
combines  all  that  can  be  said  of  these  glacial 
regions,  will  bring  the  whole  scene  before 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  and  reader,  and 
the  detail  of  time  to  be  employed,  expenses 
to  be  incurred,  and  route  to  be  taken,  will 
relieve  the  traveller  of  much  care,  expense, 
and  anxiety. 

To  return  to  my  ramble.  I  was  away 
from  England   about  four  months,  visiting 
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the  Rhine,  spending  a  fortnight  at  Baden 
Baden,  traversing  Switzerland,  crossing  the 
St.  Gothard  into  Northern  Italy,  paying  a 
visit  to  Milan,  stretching  on  to  Venice, 
where  I  remained  ten  days  in  one  con- 
tinued dream  of  ecstasy  and  fascination, 
back  to  Milan,  Como,  and  the  Splugen, 
into  Switzerland  again ;  and  then  taking  a 
fresh  route,  via  Roget,  Lakes  of  Wallenstadt 
and  Zurich,  to  Schaffhausen,  from  thence 
to  Basle,  and  ending  with  a  week  at 
Paris. 

No  one  ever  enjoyed  a  tour  more  than  I 
did  ;  for  my  temperament  fitted  me  for  such 
excursions,  and  all  was  novelty,  as  well  as 
romance.  I  only  regretted  I  did  not  arrive 
at  Chamouni  before  the  ascent  to  Mont 
Blanc  of  a  gallant  band  of  my  own  country- 
men, for  I  certainly  should  have  associated 
myself  with  them.  I  could  not  afford  to  do 
it  per  se,  although  I  still  hope  to  accomplish 
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the  feat  before  I  die,  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
practice  in  the  glacier  department;  and  the 
autumn  being  very  snowy,  our  excursion 
amongst  the  Bernese  alps,  gave  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  Arctic  beauties  and  toils  of 
snow  mountains,  such  as  few  summer  travel- 
lers encounter. 

We  were  snowed  up  on  the  top  of  the 
Faulhorn  for  three  days  and  nights  in 
August ;  and  should  have  been  seriously 
incarcerated,  had  we  remained  another  day 
or  two  The  fourth  morning  the  sun  broke 
out,  and  thanks  to  the  resolution  of  our 
guides,  we  escaped,  although  the  snow  was 
up  to  and  above  our  chests  for  the  first 
half-hour. 

From  that  time  the  winter  set  in  up 
tbose  lofty  regions ;  and  had  we  not  made 
an  effort  that  one  day,  we  might  have  re- 
mained there  until  our  bones  had  graced 
some  Alpine  morgue,  or  whitened  under  the 
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winding-sheet  of  those  matchless  wreaths  of 
snow  and  ice. 

My  period  of  probation  being  over,  I  re- 
turned to  England,  to  claim  the  hand  of 
Ellen  Ramsay.  I  appealed  to  her  affection, 
declaring  my  love  to  be  unchangeable  and 
unchanged,  The  reader  will  easily  divine 
the  result.  Upon  one  side  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  had  for  years,  through  good  and 
evil  report,  proved  her  devotion  and  con- 
stancy ;  upon  the  other,  was  one  of  the 
sterner  sex,  who,  labouring  under  an  erro- 
neous impression,  had  committed  a  flagrant 
act  of  injustice  towards  a  true  and  affec- 
tionate heart.  Need  I  then  add,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  Ellen  was  my 
affianced  bride  ? 

It  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  Courtenay  Manor,  and  that 
the  venerable  pastor  of  Warbleton  should 
perform  the  ceremony. 
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I  pass  over  the  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding, the  numerous  kind  congratulations, 
the  magnificent  presents,  the  splendid  trom- 
seau,  the  beautiful  wreaths  of  orange  flowers, 
the  superb  Valenciennes  lace  veil,  the  inte- 
resting bridesmaids,  and  arrive  at  a  fine 
bright  sunny  morning  early  in  September, 
when  a  rural  procession  was  formed  to 
accompany  us  to  church ;  the  holy  rites 
were  solemnized,  and  never  were  two  beings 
more  fervently  devoted  than  those  who  now 
plighted  their  troth  '  to  love  and  to  cherish 
each  other  till  death  did  them  part.' 

To  celebrate  the  happy  event,  my  father 
had  ordered  the  doors  and  gates  of  the 
Manor  House  and  Park  to  be  thrown  wide 
open,  and  a  universal  holiday  seemed  to 
prevail.  In  one  part  of  the  extensive 
domain,  a  huge  ox  was  being  roasted ;  in 
another,  marquees,  tents,  and  booths  were 
raised,    forming  dining,    refreshment,    and 
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dancing-rooms.  A  race-course  bad  been 
marked  out,  in  which  hacks,  ponies,  and 
donkeys  were  to  contend  for  saddles,  bri- 
dles, and  other  useful  prizes,  while  another 
spot  was  selected  for  pedestrian  field  sports, 
in  the  shape  of  cricketing,  foot-ball,  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  hurdle  matches. 

Nor  were  the  recreations  confined  to  gym- 
nastics ;  for,  independent  of  the  above,  a 
few  acres  were  hurdled  off,  to  enable  com- 
petitors to  enter  for  the  wheelbarrow,  run- 
ning in  sacks,  grinning  through  horse-collars, 
and  climbing  greasy  pole  stakes. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  memoir  I  have 
described  my  father  as  a  first-rate  sports- 
man, a  master  of  hounds,  and  a  liberal  sup- 
porter of  good  old  English  pastimes.  In 
his  boyish  days,  it  was  his  delight  to  cull 
from  the  l  Iliad '  the  spirited  description  of 
the  games  of  the  ancients ;  and  during  my 
holidays  he  would  amuse  a  leisure  hour  on 
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a  winter's  evening  by  reading  his  juvenile 
impressions  upon  his  favourite  topic.  I 
remember  one  ran  as  follows : — 

'  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  Olym- 
pian, or  of  any  other  of  those  which  are 
called  the  sacred  games.  He  is,  however, 
very  ample  in  details  of  those  games  cele. 
brated  in  honour  of  the  dead,  in  his  account 
of  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  and  describes 
minutely  the  several  contests  of  chariot 
races,  foot  races,  wrestling,  throwing  the 
quoit,  hurling  the  javelin^  shooting  with  the 
bow,  and  fencing  with  the  spear.  These 
games  seem  to  have  borne  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Gothic  tournaments. 
The  prizes  were  of  great  value — a  female 
captive,  a  war  horse,  golden  goblets  or 
spears  ;  which,  we  find,  in  after  times,  gave 
place  to  rewards  purely  honorary. 

'  In  a  political  point  of  view,  these  public 
games  were,  during  the  first  ages  of  their 
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institution,  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  for,  in- 
dependent of  their  effect  in  promoting  a 
hardy  and  vigorous  conformation  of  body, 
and  that  activity  and  address  in  martial 
exercises  and  single  combat,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  system  of  war,  were  of  the 
highest  importance,  a  most  advantageous 
consequence  resulted  by  the  frequent  assem- 
bling together  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  thus  bringing  about 
or  creating  a  national  union,  to  which  the 
difference  of  their  governments,  and  their 
separate  interests,  were  otherwise  opposing 
a  constant  resistance.  Assembled  on  these 
public  occasions,  from  motives  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  and  indulging  in  every 
species  of  festivity,  they  could  not  avoid 
considering  each  other  as  brethren  and 
fellow-citizens. 

'  Whatever  were  the  political  interferences 
of  the  several  states,  or  their  national  ani- 
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mosities,  every  grudge  was,  at  least  for  the 
time,  obliterated.  Thucyclides  informs  us 
that  all  hostile  operations  between  states 
actually  at  war,  were  suspended  during  the 
performance  of  these  celebrities.  Another 
result  was,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
arts,  science,  and  literature  ;  for  although 
the  chief  contests  were  those  in  the  martial 
and  athletic  exercises,  there  were  trials  of 
skill  in  poetry,  history,  and  music;  and  it 
is  to  these  latter  exercises  of  genius  that 
we  must  attribute  the  eminence  of  the 
Greeks  in  those  sciences  above  the  nations 
of  antiquity.' 

Now,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to 
contend  that  modern  races  and  games,  or 
the  ' Greeks'  of  our  day,  are  conducive  to 
the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  art, 
science,  or  literature  (book  making  being 
the  sole  object  of  the  latter,)  we  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  most 
beneficial   consequence   is  attained  by  the 
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assembling  together  of  all  classes  for  inno- 
cent recreation,  irrespective  of  the  great 
advantage  a  country  must  derive  from  the 
sons  of  the  soil  being  brought  up  to  hardy 
and  vigorous  exercises,  and  from  the  emula- 
tion in  the  breeding  of  horses  which  such 
sports  produce. 

A  meeting  in  friendly  communion,  either 
at  the  race  course,  May-day  games,  cricket 
matches,  wakes  or  fairs,  tends  to  produce 
good-fellowship  ;  animosities  and  prejudices 
are  forgotten ;  the  peer  and  the  peasant, 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  gather  together  in  social  inter- 
course ;  it  is  a  period  of  relaxation,  and  of 
mutual  rejoicing. 

While  advocating  the  sports  of  the  people, 
let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  we  loathe  and 
abominate  gambling,  drunkenness,  dissipa- 
tion, and  profligacy ;  but  these  are  the 
abuses  of  the  system ;  and,  despite  of  what 
some  modern  anything arians   may  say   we 
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fearlessly  aver  that  a  merry-making  of  the 
olden  time,  when  conducted  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  was  a  great  national 
benefit.  Compare  such  '  gatherings'  to  the 
secret  machinations  of  the  Chartists  of  the 
later  day. 

In  bygone  times,  manly  amusement, 
health,  good  humour,  and  sociability — in  its 
pure,  not  perverted  sense — were  the  objects 
of  the  rural  revellers ;  anarchy,  irreligion, 
confusion,  disloyalty,  have  since  formed  the 
basis  of  the  midnight  meetings  of  the  social, 
equal,  and  fraternal  crew. 

We  have  digressed :  return  we  to  our 
marriage  day. 

Unlike  fashionable  brides,  Ellen  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  absent  herself  from 
those  relatives  and  friends,  who  at  her  own 
invitation,  had  assembled  to  celebrate  our 
nuptials  ;  and,  having  exchanged  her  bridal 
attire  for  a  walking  dress,  we  proceeded  to 
the  park  to  witness  the  festivities.     Loud 
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and  hearty  were  the  welcomes  we  received 
from  all  classes ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
romantic  history  that  was  attached  to  onr 
( wooing  and  wedding, '  my  wife  had  been 
known  to  all  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  a  most  liberal  and  kind  benefactress,  ad- 
ministering alike  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  wants  of  all  who  required  her 
assistance.  As  we  passed  the  various  groups, 
every  head  was  uncovered,  the  merry  dance, 
the  cheerful  song,  the  rustic  games  were 
suspended,  the  laughter- loving  lads  and 
lasses  ceased  their  harmless  frolics,  and  even 
the  children  left  their  sports  to  join  in  the 
shout  which  rent  the  air,  "  Long  live  the 
bride  and  bridegroom." 

It  was  truly  gratifying  to  my  feelings  to 
witness  the  affectionate  greeting  that  met  us 
on  every  side — the  venerable  village  patri- 
arch, with  silvery  locks  flowing  over  a  fine 
healthy,  ruddy  countenance,  extended  his 
honest  yet  rough  hand  to  wish  us  health 
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and  prosperity ;  the  ancient-looking  dame 
expressed  a  hope  that,  like  herself,  Ellen 
might  live  to  become  a  grandmother  ; 
while  graceful  matrons,  blooming  maidens, 
stalwart  youths,  and  rosy  children,  united 
in  the  one  pervading  cry — "  Happiness  to 
the  newly-married  couple." 

The  Willows  where  first  I  met  Ellen,  was 
lent  to  us  for  the  honeymoon  ;  and  there  we 
proceeded  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Whether  the  old  October  ale  had  inspired 
the  populace  with  additional  enthusiasm 
in  our  cause,  I  know  not ;  but  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  short  of  drawing  our  carriage 
in  triumph  to  the  park  gates ;  the  horses 
were  taken  out,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
fine  strong  farm  labourers  soon  occupied 
their  places,  when  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude,  we  were  (to  adopt  an  election 
phrase)  chaired  through  the  domain. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

The  play's  the  thing.' 

Shakspeare. 


Upon  reaching  Oourtenay  Manor,  we  found 
a  large  Christmas  party  assembled,  which 
— in  addition  to  the  host  and  hostess — 
consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsay,  Gene- 
ral Warburton,  Charley  Coolhurst,  Gale, 
Lady  Delaval,  and  her  rich  sister,  Miss 
Lynam,  who  had  lately  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  in  addition 
to  which  was  congregated  a  somewhat 
heterogeneous  mass  of  London  society,  con- 
sisting of  superannuated  dowagers — chape- 
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rons,  with  their  pale,  sickly  daughters,  half 
dead  with  the  exertions  of  the  past  *  season' 
— elderly  gentlemen,  happy  to  breathe  the 
fresh  country  air,  after  the  pestilential  at- 
mosphere of  St.  Stephen's  —  middle-aged 
men,  attracted  by  the  report  of  Lord  Cour- 
tenay's  well-stocked  coverts,  and  the  gas- 
tronomic excellence  of  his  covers — and 
young  Englanders,  alike  ready  pour  la 
chasse  in  general,  but  more  particularly  for 
the  money -love  chase  of  the  still  full-bloom- 
ing heiress,  Catherine  Lynam. 

A  variety  of  opinions  were  entertained,  as 
to  the  beauty,  manners,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  lady,  now  in  her  eight-and- 
thirtieth  year ;  and,  as  the  sayings  of  the 
guests  upon  the  subject  may  not  only  en- 
able the  reader  to  form  his  or  her  judgment 
upon  the  question,  but  also  give  some  in- 
sight into  the  respective  characters  of  those 
personages  who  will  be  brought  forward  in 
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this  slight  dramatic  sketch,  we  will  give 
verbatim  the  remarks  made  at  different 
periods. 

The  dowager  Lady  Harberton,  who  had, 
or  claimed  to  have,  a  pedigree  from  the 
Conquest,  pronounced  Miss  Lynam  to  be  of 
the  mushroom  species — a  person  without  a 
grandfather,  rather  striking,  but  bold  and 
masculine.  Her  daughters,  commonly  called 
the  white  mice,  Miss  Harberton  and  her 
sister  Jemima — two  diminutive,  light-haired, 
blue-eyed  girls,  supposed  to  be  rich  — 
thought  their  friend  Catherine  very  hand- 
some by  candlelight,  but  not  distingue,  and 
the  kindest  creature  in  the  world,  though  a 
little  too  high-spirited. 

Sir  Aubrey  Halifax,  a  fox-hunting,  two- 
bottle  squire,  declared  the  heiress  to  be  a 
prodigious  fine  animal ;  while  his  sposa,  a 
prim  lady  of  the  Grandison  school,  regretted 
that  the  girls  of  the  present  day  were  so 
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sadly  brought  up —  so  unretiring,  and  so 
unferninine ;  while  their  son,  the  Captain 
bold,  of  that  '  ilk/  with  a  handsome  person, 
a  small  income,  an  enormous  debt,  and  a 
mortgaged  commission,  delivered  his  opinion 
that  Miss  Lynam  was  cheap  at  the  money. 

A  broken-down  West  Indian  proprietor, 
Sir  Thomas  Linford,  who  had  strong  matri- 
monial views  for  his  own  daughter,  Arabella, 
caring  not  who  married  her,  so  long  as  the 
cash  was  plentiful,  assured  every  one  that 
Miss  Lynam's  fortune  was  greatly  exagge- 
rated, and  that,  eventually,  Bella,  the  sole 
daughter  of  his  '  home  and  heart,'  might 
come  into  much  larger  property  than  the 
heiress  herself. 

Miss  Bellfield,  a  maiden  lady,  of  most 
severe  prudence,  and  who  prided  herself 
upon  speaking  her  mind  upon  all  occasions, 
denounced  Miss  Lynam  as  a  hoyden,  and 
thought  it  highly  improper  that  she  should 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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make  riding  parties  with  the  men,  with  no 
other  chaperon  than  her  own  brother-in-law ; 
whether  this  antiquated  spinster  had  a  pro- 
phetic vision  of  Stuart  Wortley's  marriage 
act  (not  then  in  perspective  existence) 
passing  into  law,  we  know  not. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  Johnson,  and  her  three  tall, 
gawky  daughters,  Maria,  Julia,  and  Con- 
stance, wondered  that  anybody  could  see 
anything  to  admire  in  the  heiress,  except 
her  figure,  and  that  was  decidedly  upon  too 
large  a  scale.  General  Savage,  an  elderly 
gourmet,  a  ventripotent  Apicius,  an  epicu- 
rean Heliogabalus,  very  cynical,  and  awfully 
churlish,  thought  that  the  pill,  despite  of 
its  gilding,  was  too  bitter  to  swallow  ;  and 
that  no  genuine  connoisseur  would  possess 
himself  of  such  an  original  when  the  whole 
value  was  in  the  frame. 

Captain  Studley,  of  the  Guards,  thought 
Miss  Lynam  a  handsome   '  gurl ;'   Tommy 
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Gale  suggested  that  she  should  be  '  trot- 
ted out  f  and  a  young  treasury  clerk, 
Sidney  Cosgrave,  who  occupied  his  business 
hours  in  Downing- street,  in  caricaturing 
the  '  heads  '  of  his  department,  and 
writing  billets-doux  and  copies  of  verses 
upon  office  paper,  drawled  out,  that  the 
heiress  was  a  most  lovely  creature,  and 
that  whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to 
m&icwy  her,  was  a  lucky  fellow. 

Frank  Scarsdale,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  and  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
society,  threw  out  sundry  hints  about  the 
fox  and  the  grapes ;  and  Tom  Newark,  who 
had  the  works  of  Joe  Miller  by  heart,  de- 
clared that  Miss  Lynam  had  sterling  quali- 
ties, with  funds  of  intelligence,  and  that  all 
were  anxious  to  win  her  golden  opinions. 

A  scorpion,  or  younger  son,  Horace 
Launceston,  one  of  the  fastest  youths  of 
the  day,   a  perfect  Adonis   in    his  way — 

Q2 
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clever,  good-humoured,  agreeable,  although 
a  leetle  too  off-hand,  and  rather  too  addicted 
to  slang,  the  pet  of  the  Casino,  Jullien's 
balls,  and  the  horror  of  all  mothers,  de- 
livered his  judgment  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  Depend  upon  it,  Kate's  a  stun- 
ner— lots  of  California — how  screeching  she 
looks  on  horseback,  with  her  spicy  prad, 
her  lummy  caster,  her  nobby  bird's-eye 
choker" 

We  have  now  given  (as  the  vendors  of 
Doriing's  correct  card  say  at  Epsom,  Ascot, 
and  Goodwood)  the  '  names,  weights,'  or 
rather  weighty  opinions  of  the  company  at 
Courtenay  Manor,  and  shall  now  proceed  to 
introduce  our  readers  to  the  breakfast -room 
of  that  ancient  edifice,  the  time  being  about 
eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  the  date,  December 
15th,  a.d.  184—. 

A  large  wood  fire  blazed  on  the  old 
hearth  ;  a  centre  table,  with  three  smaller 
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ones  placed  in  the  gothic  windows,  dis- 
played their  snow-white  damask  cloths ; 
innumerable  cups,  saucers,  and  plates  were 
tidily  arranged  upon  them,  and  some  half- 
dozen  servants  in  livery,  headed  by  two 
portly  attendants  in  plain  clothes,  assisted 
in  depositing  the  hissing  urns,  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  that  English  country  matutinal 
meal ;  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  fresh 
eggs,  butter,  cream,  hot  rolls,  toast,  fancy 
bread,  cutlets,  kidneys,  curries,  fish,  and 
grilled  fowls. 

The  exquisitely-carved  antique  sideboard 
showed  a  repast  worthy  of  Robin  Hood's 
days.  A  noble  baron  of  beef  was  flanked 
by  a  venison  pasty  and  a  game  pie,  a  huge 
boar's  head  was  placed  between  a  Strasburg 
pate  de  foie  gras,  and  a  Westphalian  ham, 
pheasants,  partridges,  Russian  tongues,  than 
marine,  brawn,  potted  char,  caviare,  and 
other  home  and  foreign  condiments,  graced 
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the  board  to  provoke  the  pampered  appe- 
tites of  the  guests. 

The  comfort  of  the  interior  of  the  Manor- 
house  was  a  strong  contrast  to  the  discom- 
fort of  the  exterior.  A  severe  frost  had 
set  in  during  the  night,  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  cold  bitter  wind 
driving  the  flakes  in  every  direction,  filled 
the  air  with  the  frozen  particles  of  congealed 
water.  The  icicles  hung  pendant  from  the 
oriel  windows,  glittering  like  sparkling  dia- 
monds, and  not  an  animate  being  was  to  be 
seen  without,  save  and  except  the  poor 
frozen-out  robin  redbreast,  perching  on 
some  small  abutment  from  which  the  snow 
had  drifted. 

Nearly  all  the  guests  had  gathered  round 
the  crackling  and  blazing  hearth.  Sir  Au- 
brey declaimed  against  the  frost,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  his  hunting.  "  Fox  et 
prceterea  nihil/  responded  General  Savage, 
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sotto  voce,  "  is  all  he  thinks  of."  The  ladies 
were  in  despair  that  their  shopping  expe- 
dition to  Coventry  must  be  postponed. 
Lord  and  Lady  Courtenay  now  made  their 
appearance,  and  were  immediately  assailed 
upon  all  sides  with  a  question  as  to  the 
hall  bell  having  been  heard  during  the 
night — "  Was  it  the  wind?  or  a  ghost  ?  or 
a  distressed  wayfaring  knight  ?" 

"  The  last  is  nearest  the  mark,"  responded 
the  host.  "  Arthur  Rosslyn,  who  was  to 
have  been  with  us  last  Monday,  was 
snowed  up  in  Scotland,  and  did  not  reach 
Coventry  until  past  twelve  o'clock  last 
night ;  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  the  i  fly ' 
broke  down  on  his  way  here,  and  detained 
him  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  ;  but  here 
is  the  hero  of  the  adventure  to  answer  for 
himself." 

"  A  thousand  apologies,"  said  the  new 
comer,  with  the  blandest  smile ;   "I  fear  I 
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disturbed  many  a  rosy  dream  and  slumber 
light ;  but  I  felt  that  if  I  remained  much 
longer  outside,  I  should  have  been  speedily 
metamorphosed  into  an  iceberg." 

"  An  iceberg — quite  a  nice  man,"  re- 
marked Tom  Newark.  "  By  the  way, 
Miss  Lynam,  you  know,  of  course,  why 
the  Government  sent  out  iron  boats  in 
the  last  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  Do 
you  give  it  up  ?  Because  the  last  were 
blocked  in  (block  tin)." 

Breakfast  was  announced,  and,  during 
that  repast,  we  will  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  subject  of  the  jester's  wretched  pun. 

Lord  Arthur  Eosslyn  was  the  youngest 
son  of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  and  possessed 
that  quickness,  judgment,  talent,  tact,  and 
accomplishments  which  endeared  him  to 
every  one  that  knew  him ;  he  had  passed 
his  fortieth  year,  but  was  as  fresh  in  feeling 
as  many  a  man  of  twenty. 
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His  passion  through  life  had  been  the 
drama ;  but  such  control  had  he  over  him- 
self, that  he  never  introduced  the  subject 
except  when  convinced  that  it  would  prove 
palatable  to  his  hearers.  He  could  dis- 
course upon  almost  every  subject,  and  cer- 
tainly deserved  the  former  part  of  the 
remark  applied  by  the  witty  Rochester  to 
the  Merry  Monarch,  of  '  never  saying  a  fool- 
ish thing.' 

But  to  our  narrative.  December,  with 
its  dark  and  leaden  skies,  its  days  and 
nights  of  hurricane  and  storm,  was  drawing 
to  a  close ;  the  ground  was  still  covered  with 
ice,  the  roads  in  many  places  were  impassa- 
ble, the  cold,  piercing,  north-east  wind, 
howling  and  moaning  mournfully  through 
the  mighty  trees  of  the  surrounding  gloomy 
woods,  and  carrying  along  the  drifted  flakes 
of  snow,  with  which  the  air  was  charged, 
threw  an  air  of  desolation  upon  all  ivithout : 
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'within,  too,  despite  all  the  appliances  of 
domestic  comforts,  a  feeling  of  ennui  had 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
guests,  and  the  listless  idle  manner  in  which 
they  sauntered  from  room  to  room,  talking 
little,  and  doing  less,  showed  that  some  ex- 
citement was  necessary  to  drive  away  the 
demon  of  weariness. 

Tom  Newark  had  actually  gone  far 
enough  to  propose  acting  charades ;  but  a 
strong  opposition  had  been  raised,  headed 
by  General  Savage,  who  lived  but  for  his 
dinner  and  rubber  of  whist,  and  who  had  a 
horror  of  a  scrambling  railroad  meal,  as  he 
called  it,  merely  to  be  hurried  off  to  a  bad 
dramatic  representation. 

In  this  feeling,  but  for  other  motives,  he 
was  supported  by  a  numerous  body.  Miss 
Bellfield,  disappointed,  as  it  will  afterwards 
appear,  denounced  everything  connected 
with  the  stage,  as  highly  immoral ;  Lady 
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Halifax  wondered  that  any  modest  woman 
could  bring  herself  to  appear  before  the 
public  gaze  ;  and  Dowager  Lady  Harberton 
pronounced  a  most  ill-natured  invective 
against  such  anti-  aristocratic  conduct,  as 
ladies  condescending  to  turn  actresses. 

A  certain  number  remained  neutral, 
while  the  rest  were  all  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed charades. 

With  this  division  in  the  house,  it  re- 
quired the  master-mind  of  Arthur  Kosslyn 
to  carry  the  question  ;  like  a  skilful  general, 
he  knew  his  force  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  attack  the  fortress,  so  he  was  content  to 
throw  out  his  skirmishers  to  attack  the  out- 
works, thus  to  reduce  the  enemy's  numbers, 
hoping  in  time  to  concentrate  such  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  as  might  induce  the  garrison 
to  surrender. 

With  this  view  Arthur  commenced  his 
operations  at  dinner,  where  he  found  himself 
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seated  between  Ladies  Delaval  and  Harber- 
ton ;  to  the  former  he  discoursed  of  the 
East,  and  listened  to  a  long  discussion  upon 
palanquins,  punkas,  tiffin,  Hyder  Ally,  and 
the  Nizam. 

To  the  latter  he  described  in  vivid  terms 
the  private  theatricals  at  the  palace,  in  the 
third  George's  and  virtuous  Charlotte's 
times,  and  those  of  Richmond  and  Branden- 
burg houses,  adroitly  turning  the  subject  to 
the  Dowager's  old  Norman  pedigree  on  her 
father's  side,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Harber- 
ton  genealogy.  The  titled  dame  thawed 
not  a  little ;  but  the  coup  d'etat  was  em- 
ployed against  the  general,  who  was  seated 
next  but  one  to  him. 

"Lord  Arthur  Eosslyn  begs  you  will  give 
your  opinion  of  this^fe'  de  foie  gras,  which 
he  has  just  received  from  Chevet's,  at 
Paris,"  said  the  butler. 

The  eyes  of  the  gallant  officer  glistened 
at  this  newly  imported  luxury. 
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"  General,  allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with  you/'  said 
the  noble  lord. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  responded  the 
challenged. 

"  By  the  way,  Savage,  I  heard  rather  a 
good  suggestion  thrown  out  last  week ;  our 
mutual  friend,  Melville,  who  confines  him- 
self, by  his  doctor's  orders,  to  two  glasses 
of  champagne,  per  diem,  discovered  a  way 
of  converting  his  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
annual  glasses  into  at  least  double  that 
quantity. 

"Ah,  ah!"  interrupted  the  General, 
"  that's  a  secret  worth  knowing,  where  hosts 
(unlike  our  friend,  the  Earl)  are  on  the 
allowance  system ;  but  what's  the  canny 
Scotchman's  plan  ?  " 

"  Founded  on  chemistry :  he  pours  a  few 
drops  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
which  prevents  the  effervescence,   and  by 
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that  means  he  is  furnished  with  a  substan 
tial   quantity  to  the  brim,  instead  of  the 
over-pouring   shadowy   froth ;    a   piece    of 
bread — chemistry  again— reproduces  some 
vitality  in  the  grateful  beverage." 

Arthur  saw  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
and  kept  up  a  constant  fire  with  the  bon 
vivantj  while  he  threw  a  volley  of  flattery 
into  his  immediate  opponents  upon  his  right 
and  left  flank. 

"  How  cheeky  old  Grimgruffinhoff,  the 
General,  is  to  day,"  remarked  Tommy  Gale 
to  his  neighbour,  Frank  Scarsdale  ;  "  hasn't 
Kosslyn  rubbed  him  down  nicely  with  the 
fiat  iron  ?  " 

The  siege,  having  been  commenced  during 
dinner,  was  vigorously  carried  on  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  the  night 
assault  proved  victorious.  Miss  Bellfield, 
who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  the 
host  and  hostess,  was  the  very  Hougoumont 
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of  the  position,  which  once  occupied,  the 
enemy  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
this  required  all  the  tact  and  talent  of 
Rosslyn  to  accomplish. 

We  have  omitted  to  say  that  this  lady 
was  a  blue  of  the  deepest  hue,  and  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  her  knowledge  of  French 
authors,  having  translated  a  drama  which 
no  manager  had  sufficient  taste  to  accept. 
She  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  Shakspeare; 
and  having  studied  all  the  critics  upon  the 
subject  of  the  immortal  bard,  produced  their 
opinions  as  her  own  upon  every  occasion. 

"  Still  with  your  favourite  author,  Miss 
Bellfield,"  said  Rosslyn,  with  one  of  his  most 
captivating  smiles,  as  he  took  his  seat  by 
her  side,  and  assisted  that  erudite  lady  in 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  elaborately 
bound  illustrated  edition  of  the  bard  of 
Avon. 

uHis  writings  are  quite  a  metaphysical 
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inquiry  into  the  mind  of  man,  as  you  justly 
observe,"  continued  Lord  Arthur;  uand  to 
carry  on  your  own  admirable  criticism,  the 
great  beauty  of  the  writings  of  the  divine 
poet,  and  a  beauty  entirely  his  own,  is  that 
his  sentiments  are  living,  and  his  characters 
marked  with  those  indefinable  touches  which 
identify  them  with  the  great  delineations  of 
nature.  Your  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
French  dramatists  enables  you  to  appreciate 
the  works  of  our  native  bard." 

A  saccharine  look  on  the  part  of  the  has- 
bleu  showed  that  the  fortress  was  not  im- 
pregnable ;  the  besieger  saw  his  vantage 
ground,  and  waited  for  another  movement 
of  the  besieged. 

After  a  slight  pause,  Miss  Bellfield  con- 
tinued :  "  We  are  apt  too  often  to  confound 
the  writer  who  imitates  the  passions  with 
him  who  only  describes  them — Shakspeare 
imitates,  Corneille  describes." 
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"  How  just  is  your  estimate !"  responded 
Rosslyn. 

The  lady  continued  —  "  Compare  the 
well-known  soliloquy  of  Hamlet — 

i  0  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt  !' 

with  one  of  Corneille's  in  Le  Cid.  In  the 
former,  overwhelming  affliction,  and  the 
desire  to  be  delivered  from  painful  existence, 
are  expressed  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
In  the  latter,  Don  Eodrigue,  who  is  deeply 
enamoured  of  Chimene,  is  called  upon  to 
resent  an  insult  offered  to  his  father  by  the 
father  of  his  mistress ;  the  description, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  is  not  true  to  nature  : — 

'  Perce  jusques  au  fond  du  cceur 
D'une  atteinte  imprevue  aussi  bien  que  mortelle. 
Miserable  vengeur  d'une  juste  querelle, 
Et  malheureux  objet  d'une  injuste  rigueur, 
Je  denieure  immobile,  et  mon  ame  abattue 
Cede  au  coup  qui  me  tue/ 

"Admirably  expressed,"  said  the  patient 
listener. 

vol.  in.  R 
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Miss  Bellfield  proceeded:  "No  poet  has 
done  greater  homage  to  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  than  Akenside  :  you  remember 
his  lines — 

'  O  youths  and  virgins  !  O  declining  eld  ! 
0  pale  misfortune's  slaves  !  O  ye  who  dwell 
Unknown  with  humble  quiet  !     Ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  and  fill  the  golden  seat  of  kings : 
0  sons  of  sport  and  pleasure  !     O  thou  wretch 
That  weep'st  for  jealous  love,  and  the  sore  wound 
Of  conscious  guilt,  or  death's  rapacious  hand 
That  left  thee  void  of  hope  !     O  ye  who  mourn 
In  exile  !     Ye  who  through  th'  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown  ;  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend — the  leaders  of  a  public  cause  : 
Hath  not  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate — 
The  secrets  of  your  bosom  V 

"Bravo,  bravo!"  said  Lord  Arthur; 
"  Fanny  Kemble  could  not  have  recited 
those  lines  with  more  effect." 

The  '  blue/  excited  by  the  approbation 
she  had  received,  was  about  to  enter  into  a 
classical   dissertation   upon    the   respective 
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merits  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  had 
already  commenced  a  criticism  upon  the 
Orestes  and  Medea  of  Euripides,  when,  for- 
tunately for  her  hearer,  Tommy  Gale  ap- 
proached, and  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversa- 
tion by  declaring  'the  late  Mr.  Shakspeare' 
to  be  an  'out-an-outer,'  and  that  he  never 
saw  a  cad  at  Crockford's  door,  without 
thinking  of  the  deer  'prigger,'  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  commenced  his 
career  as  a  lad  in  the  streets,  holding  gentle- 
men's horses  —  only  fancy  Stratford  Bill 
halloing  out  — "  Want  your  horse  holded, 
Sir?" 

Rosslyn  did  not  allow  this  sapient  remark 
to  put  an  end  to  his  conversation,  as  before 
he  left  this  fair  critic,  he  blandly  said,  "  If 
I  can  at  any  time  forward  your  dramatic 
views,  pray  command  me  ;  your  play  ought 
not  to  remain  on  the  shelf,  and  if  we  ever 
get  up  a  performance  here,  you  must  speak 

r  2 
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the  address."  Another  sweet  smile  re- 
warded this  apparently  sincere  compliment. 
Miss  Lynam,  who  possessed  good  nature  and 
sense,  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  the 
theatrical  i contents.' 

The  party  separated  that  night  upon  what 
is  termed  good  terms  with  themselves ;  new 
spirit  seemed  to  be  infused  into  their  minds; 
the  disaffected  stars  had  become  satellites  to 
their  leader ;  even  the  cantankerous  old 
General  had  been  propitiated  by  a  promise 
of  a  Perigord  pie,  which  was  to  await  his 
arrival  in  London ;  and  when  he  thought  of 
being  hurried  over  his  'dinner  on  the  night 
of  performance,  he  philosophically  argued 
that  a  banian  day — so  he  termed  an  early 
and  a  light  meal  —  with  a  few  oysters  for 
supper,  would  be  of  advantage  to  his  con- 
stitution, and  perhaps  keep  off  his  impla- 
cable enemy,  the  gout.  At  luncheon  the 
following  day,  Lord  Courtenay,    who    was 
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most  anxious  to  please  his  guests,  broke  the 
ice  by  exclaiming — 

"  So  I  hear,  Rosslyn,  you  are  to  get  up 
a  private  performance  ;  you  will  have  a 
great  accession  of  talent  in  the  Holcrofts, 
who  arrive  to-day,  accompanied  by  young 
Warneford.  The  ladies,  nemine  dissentiente, 
have  voted  you  manager,  and  so  now  make 
your  own  arrangements." 

Lord  Arthur  was  full  of  gratitude  ;  poor 
deluded  victim !  little  did  he  know  the 
troubles,  care,  and  vexation  which  he  had 
entailed  upon  himself  in  thus  becoming  the 
director  of  the  Courtenay  Manor  theatricals. 

"  Who  on  earth  is  that  Quixotic -looking 
individual,  approaching  the  house  from  the 
park  ?''  interrupted  Gale.  "  The  cove  looks 
like  hoar-frost  in  a  Christmas  pantomime." 

The  person  alluded  to  was  a  tall,  gaunt- 
looking  man,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  thrown 
over  his  left  shoulder  after  the  fashion  of  a 
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Roman  toga,  the  folds  of  which,  and  a 
rather  luxuriant  crop  of  hair  and  whiskers, 
were  enveloped  in  snow. 

"  Why,  he  has  capillary  ornaments 
enough  to  stuff  a  cart-horse  saddle  with," 
continued  the  young  hussar. 

In  the  meantime,  a  loud  peal  at  the  hall- 
bell  was  heard,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  the 
groom  of  the  chamber  brought  in  a  message 
to  say  that  Mr.  Massinger  Osmond,  lessee 
of  a  travelling  theatre,  which  had  located 
itself  in  a  neighbouring  village,  was  anxious 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Courtenay. 

"You  must  see  him,  Eosslyn,"  said  his 
lordship  ;  "he  probably  wants  a  bespeak. 
I  will  give  you  a  carte  blanche  to  make 
whatever  airangement  you  like  with  him." 

During  the  interview  between  the  ama- 
teur and  professional  manager,  we  must 
introduce  our  readers  to  Sir  George  and  the 
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r,wo  Misses  Holcroft,  who,  accompanied  by 
the  affianced  of  the  eldest  sister.  Lionel 
Warneford,  had  just  driven  up  to  the  door. 
Sir  George  was  an  officer  of  the  highest 
standing,  and  had  done  the  state  no  little 
service  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Miss  Holcroft  was  a  poet,  a  singer,  and  an 
artist  of  the  first  order ;  her  acting  powers 
had  been  universally  acknowledged,  possess- 
ing the  naivete  of  a  Jordan,  the  humour  of 
a  Keeley,  and  the  piquancy  of  a  Woolgar. 
Her  sister,  Ellen,  had  also  greatly  distin- 
guished herself  on  the  private  boards  as  a 
graceful,  lady-like  actress.  Lionel  Warne- 
ford,  of  the  Engineers,  was  a  perfect 
Crichton  in  his  way;  a  skilful  draughtsman, 
an  able  machinist,  and  a  good  landscape 
and  architectural  painter ;  he  had  gained 
the  highest  honours  at  Woolwich,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  most  rising  young  officer. 
No  sooner  was  Arthur  Rosslyn  informed 
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of  Warneford's  arrival,  than  he  summoned 
him  to  the  conference  he  was  holding  with 
the  strolling  manager.  What  occurred  at 
that  meeting  we  know  not ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  produced  a  result  which  even- 
tually astounded  the  party  in  the  house. 

A  few  screens  to  form  wings,  and  a  cur- 
tain thrown  across  the  drawing-room,  had 
upon  former  occasions  of  charade  acting 
formed  the  theatre.  Great,  then,  was  the 
surprise  of  all  the  guests — for  Lord  and 
Lady  Courtenay  and  myself  had  been  let 
into,  and  kept,  the  secret — when,  upon  the 
third  morning,  a  '  call '  appeared  on  the 
breakfast-table,  requesting  the  attendance 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Manor 
House  private  theatricals  on  the  stage  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Precisely  at  that  hour  the 
worthy  host,  offering  Miss  Holcroft  his  arm, 
led  the  way,  followed  by  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  General,  who  was  taking  a 
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constitutional  walk  through  the  galleries,  to 
get  an  appetite  for  his  dinner. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?"  said  a  dozen 
voices,  as  their  leader  passed  the  different 
rooms,  and  got  into  a  passage  which  led  to 
the  stables  and  riding-house.  Their  cu- 
riosity, however,  was  soon  gratified;  for,  upon 
entering  the  latter  building,  a  scene — nay, 
scenes,  presented  themselves,  which  com- 
pletely electrified  the  astonished  company. 

We  must  premise,  that  the  riding-house 
was  used  annually  for  the  tenants'  dinner ; 
a  temporary  flooring,  and  platform  for  the 
upper  end,  had  been  constructed  on  the 
occasion  of  a  ball  given  to  the  tradesmen  of 
Coventry,  upon  the  coming  of  age  of  my 
father :  these  platforms,  and  a  permanent 
gallery  at  one  extremity  of  the  building, 
gave  great  facility  for  the  alteration  which 
had  taken  place. 

"  Why,  that  out-and-out  play-writer  and 
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architect,  Beazley,  must  have  been  here," 
said  Gale  ;  "  he's  the  modern  Aladdin,  who 
will  run  you  up  a  theatre  in  a  few  days.'* 

"  Wonderful,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Bellfield.  "  Lord  Arthur,  you  really  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  community  at 
large." 

"  To  Lionel  Warneford  we  are  entirely 
indebted,"  responded  the  noble  manager  • 
"  he  has  not  only  designed,  but  carried  out 
the  execution  of  it." 

"What  exquisite  taste!"  proceeded  the 
i  blue,'  wishing  to  conciliate  the  young 
officer,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
London  managers. 

"  Approbation  from  Miss  Bellfield  is  praise 
indeed,"  responded  Warneford,  in  a  mock- 
heroic  tone. 

The  transformations  which  had  taken 
place,  fully  justified  the  wonder  they  had 
created :  instead  of  the  sawdust,  the  deal- 
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boarded  and  white-washed  walls,  and  the 
dingy  windows  of  the  riding-house,  an 
elegant,  light  theatre  appeared,  The  plat- 
form formed  the  stage,  the  rest  of  the  house 
being  boarded  over ;  a  handsome  red 
drapery,  festooned  with  artificial  flowers, 
hung  gracefully  over  the  proscenium,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  the  village  car- 
penter, and  painted  by  Lionel  Warneford  ; 
the  scenery,  brought  over  from  the  strolling 
theatre,  had  been  touched  up  by  the  latter 
artist,  aided  by  Mr.  Massinger  Osmond's 
scene-shifter,  who,  to  that  useful  situation, 
added  the  more  important  ones  of  machinist, 
painter,  and  bill- deliverer. 

Jacob  Munn — so  he  was  called — occasion- 
ally went  on  the  stage  in  minor  parts,  and 
always  got  up  the  Christmas  pantomime  or 
melo -drama,  in  which  he  either  personified 
the  '  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,'  or  the 
ruffian  with  a  terrific  sword  combat.   "  Blue 
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Beard/7  with  new  scenery,  dresses,  and 
decorations,  had  been  announced  as  the 
attraction  for  boxing-night ;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  village  were 
not  a  play-going  set — and  Osmond,  being 
unable  to  pay  his  company,  had  lost  them 
one  by  one. 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope  that  took  him  over 
to  Courtenay  Manor,  to  ask  for  a  bespeak 
for  his  benefit — upon  which  occasion,  he, 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Munn,  were  to  give  recitations,  scenes, 
dances,  combats,  and  songs.  Happily  for 
the  neglected  manager,  he  fell  in  with  Lord 
Arthur  Eosslyn,  who  at  once  arranged  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Courtenay  should  patronise 
his  night,  take  a  certain  number  of  tickets, 
and  retain  the  services  of  himself  and  his 
factotum,  Jacob,  for  a  month,  at  much  higher 
salaries  than  they  had  previously  received 
from  their  ill-fated  speculation. 
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A  round  of  applause  greeted  the  amateur 
manager  when  he  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  requested  the  company  to  follow  him 
into  the  green-room,  and  which,  in  reality, 
was  a  small  building  attached  to  the  riding- 
house,  in  which  the  leaping-bars,  rakes, 
pitchforks,  and  shovels  were  usually  depo- 
sited. It  was  now  neatly  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  looking-glasses,  and  chan- 
deliers ;  a  huge  fire  blazing  in  the  hearth 
gave  it  an  additional  air  of  comfort. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  the 
following  announcement  was  placarded  : — 

COURTENAY  MANOR. 
PRIVATE    THEATRICALS. 

THE  FIRST  REPRESENTATION  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON 

THE  4TH  OF  JANUARY, 

WHEN  WILL  BE  PERFORMED  SHERIDAN'S 

CELEBRATED  FARCE  OF 

THE  CRITIC. 

TO  CONCLUDE  WITH  THE  POPULAR  BURLETTA  OF 
M  I  D  A  S. 
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To  this  was  appended  the  distribution  of 
the  characters.  The  '  cast,'  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  produced  no  little  sensation 
among  the  corps  dramatique.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  majority  coquetted  a  great 
deal,  openly  declaring  their  inability  to  do 
justice  to  their  respective  parts,  and  in- 
wardly rejoicing  at  the  histrionic  honours 
conferred  upon  them. 

The  selection  of  pieces  was  worthy  a 
master-mind;  it  gratified  those  whose  ta- 
lents were  equal  to  the  characters  allotted 
to  them,  while  it  pleased  the  '  dummies,' 
who  were  merely  called  upon  to  show  their 
fair  figures  and  pretty  faces  in  the  mytho- 
logical scenes  of  the  after-piece. 

We  pass  over  the  rehearsals  and  the 
annoyances  connected  with  them.  The 
want  of  punctuality,  the  slovenly  way  in 
which  some  of  the  performers  read  their 
parts,   declaring  that  they  would  'be  per- 
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feet  on  the  night ;'  the  mutilations ;  the 
addition  of  songs,  speeches,  and  dances ; 
the  introduction  of  the  lowest  order  of 
'  gag/  as  it  is  termed ;  the  talking,  the 
inattention,  and  the  way  in  which  the  stage 
was  kept  waiting,  was  enough  to  try  the 
utmost  amount  of  patience  granted  to  mortal 
man :  but  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
ruffle  the  temper  of  the  enduring  manager. 
A  few  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  feelings 
were  all  he  deigned  to  utter. 

"  T  fear,  Gale,"  said  he,  "  if  you  don't 
get  more  perfect  in  your  part,  that  Sheri- 
dan's remark  will  be  realized." 

"What  was  that?"  answered  the  fast 
young  man. 

"  Why,  upon  being  asked  whom  he  liked 
best  at  a  private  play,  he  replied,  '  The 
prompter,  for  I  saw  less  and  heard  more 
of  him  than  any  one  else/  " 

To  another,  who  wished  to  improve  upon 
he  author,  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
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witticisms,  Rosslyn  told  a  story  of  the  same 
author,  who,  upon  being  asked  in  the  green- 
room by  one  of  the  actors  how  he  admired 
the  representation  of  'The  Critic,'  drily 
answered,  "  It   may  be   your  '  Critic/  Mr. 

,  or  your  brother  performers',  but  it 

certainly  is  not  mine." 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  allotted  to  us 
where  we  to  describe  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  fortnight  which  preceded  the 
opening  night.  The  ladies'  maids  were  all 
hard  at  work  preparing  dresses  for  their 
mistresses  ;  the  carpenters  were  busy 
furnishing  a  frame  work  for  the  heathen 
aerial  court ;  the  scene-painters  were  con- 
verting Blue  Beard's  castle  into  Tilbury 
Fort ;  Warneford  was  modelling  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  attaching  squibs  and  crackers  to 
the  vessels  to  blow  them  to  pieces;  the 
country  tailor  was  measuring  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Mercury,  for  their  habiliments ;  the 
young   ladies  were  constructing  the  t  pro- 
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perties,'  a  pasteboard  caduceus,  a  golden 
lyre,  a  ruby  ornamented  nectar  goblet,  and 
a  stuffed  owl ;  while  the  indefatigable  Munn, 
after  decorating  the  whole  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus, turned  his  hand  to  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  daggers,  halberts,  and  thunder-bolts, 
spangled  cars  for  the  court  of  the  Phrygian 
king,  and  foil  crowns,  and  sceptres  for  the 
c  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress '  of  the  skies. 

Miss  Bellfield  had  been  requested  to  write 
an  occasional  address,  but  being  occupied 
in  curtailing  her  drama,  and  providing 
her  costume,  had  declined  ;  the  task 
devolved  upon  Rosslyn,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  acting  and  managerial  duties,  was  called 
upon  to  '  teach  the  young  ideas '  to  act,  to 
order  dresses  and  wigs  from  London,  to  make 
out  the  play- bills,  and  to  be  poet-laureate  to 
the  Courtenay  Manor  theatricals. 

The  important  evening  at  last  arrived,  and 
with  it  came  annoyances  enough  to  break  the 

vol.  in.  s 
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back  of  any  Atlas,  supporting,  as  Lord  Arthur 
did,  the  whole  of  this  theatrical  world,  The 
frost  had  broken  up,  and  had  been  followed 
by  a  rapid  thaw.  This  sudden  change  of  the 
weather  had  driven  all  thoughts  of  the  play 
out  of  the  heads  of  the  fox-hunters,  who 
were  dying  to  renew  the  chase.  At  the  last 
morning  rehearsal  there  were  five  sporting 
absentees. 

i  •  We  cannot  spare  you,  Launceston, "  said 
the  anxious  manager  ;  "  we  must  try  over 
the  opening  chorus  in  '  Midas '  with  the 
orchestra.'' 

"  Chorus  !  "  echoed  Horace  ;  u  Halifax 
mounts  me  with  the  Baron's  hounds  ;  there 
I  shall  hear  the  Hebrew  melodists  to  per- 
fection ;"  so  the  fast  young  man  designated 
the  pack  belonging  to  a  truly  popular  master 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 

The  whole  of  that  day  was  Rosslyn 
employed  in  '  hearing '  the  parts  of  almost 
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all  the  amateurs,  in  arranging  the  scenes 
and  properties,  and  going  through  the  whole 
of  the  music  with  Tinney 'swell-selected  band. 

The  pencil  of  Hogarth,  Bunbury,  Cruik- 
shank,  Doyle,  '  Phiz,'  Leech,  or  Thackeray, 
could  alone  give  a  sketch  of  the  dressing- 
room,  in  which  the  male  performers  were 
trying  on  their  costumes.  Mr.  Shadrach 
Samuels,  from  a  fashionable  west-end 
masquerade  warehouse,  and  Mr.  Frisbv. 
theatrical  wig-maker,  with  their  attendants, 
were  flying  about  the  place  with  swords, 
belts,  hats,  gauntlets,  rouge,  burnt  corks, 
hares'  feet,  and  gum. 

Loud  were  the  complaints.  Tunics  were 
too  large,  buskins  too  low,  '  trunks '  too  con- 
tracted, '  shapes  '  out  of  all  form,  belts  too 
tight,  ruffles  too  loose,  collars  too  stiff, 
feathers  too  limp,  wigs  too  curly,  moustachios 
too  dark,  eyebrows  too  light,  whiskers  too 
bushy. 

2 
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Seven  o'clock  struck.  The  call-boy 
announced  i  first  music  on.'  Then  came  a 
general  scramble.  "  Where's  my  part  ?" 
"  Who's  got  my  letter?"  "  Wait  a  moment." 
"  I've  forgot  my  snuff-box." 

At  length  the  prompter's  bell  was  heard, 
the  curtain  rose,  and  Lionel  Warneford 
u*ame  forward  to  deliver  the  address.  We 
have  hitherto  been  so  much  occupied  with 
the  theatrical  portion  of  this  sketch  that  we 
have  not  alluded  to  a  drama  of  real  life  that 
had  been  carried  on  during  the  rehearsals, 
the  denouement  of  which  produced  even  a 
more  powerful  effect  than  the  mimic  re- 
presentation. 

As  it  is  not  in  our  province  to  peep 
behind  the  curtain,  we  will  refer  to  the  pro- 
vincial newspaper  of  the  day,  which  gave  a 
most  graphic  description  of  the  doings  at 
Gourtenay  Manor,  both  on  and  off  the  stage. 
The  former  paragraph  ran  as  follows  : — 
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"COURTENAY  MANOR 
PRIVATE    THEATRICALS. 

"  The  first  amateur  performance  took 
place  last  evening,  and  was  most  fully  and 
fashionably  attended.  The  theatre  is  a  per- 
fect bijou,  reminding  us  of  that  of  the  Palace 
of  Versailles.  '  The  Critic '  and  '  Midas ' 
were  admirably  acted  ;  and  when  we  say 
that  the  entire  representation  was  worthy  of 
the  metropolitan  boards,  we  only  repeat 
that  which  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
assembled  party.  Where  all  were  excellent, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  select  any  for 
especial  praise.  We  cannot,  however,  re- 
frain from  noticing  the  exertions  of  thf 
noble  manager,  who,  both  as  an  actor^ 
author,  and  manager,  acquitted  himself  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  dramatic  corps 
and  audience.  We  extract  a  portion  of  the 
occasional   address,   which   contains  a   fair 
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censure  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  London 
boards,  written  during  Franconi's  reign.  It 
was  admirably  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Lionel  Warneford. 

"  Muse  o'er  the  glories  of  the  bygone  scene, 

Where  stately  Siddons — soul-inspiring  Kean — 

Majestic  Kemble,  held  their  potent  spell  : 

4  Thou  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well.' 

Plaintive  O'Neil ;  Jordan,  fair  nature's  child, 

In  long-link'd  sweetness  tuned  her  wood-notes  wild, 

Thy  temples,  too,  profaned  by  song  and  dance, 

'  With  throats  from  Italy  and  feet  from  France.' 

We  censure  not  the  aid  of  foreign  art 

In  tuneful  strains,  which  captivate  the  heart. 

Impassioned  Norma — proud  Assyria's  queen — 

Gentle  Bolena — stern  Lucrezia's  mien, 

Delight  our  senses.     Though,  alas!  they  doom 

Two  cherished  muses  to  an  early  tomb. 

Cull  other  laurels  for  Apollo's  praise — 

Leave  Covent  Garden  to  its  native  bays. 

Shade,  too,  of  Drury!  rise,  redeem  the  past, 

And  let  thy  steeds  in  stalls,  not  parts,  be  cast : 

Nor  turn  to  sawdust  and  equestrian  name 

Those  boards  where  Garrick  earned  his  matchless 

fame. 
*  A  horse !  a  horse ! '  let  Richard  cry  in  vain  ; 
Nor  yield  him  fifty  from  Franconi's  train. 
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Let  not  proud  '  Harry  '  urge  his  courser  free — 

And  '  Sister  Anne  '  true  mounted  warriors  see. 

Or  let  the  circus  banner  be  unfurled — 

1  /<7-noble  horsemanship  to  witch  the  world.' 

Mounted  on  Pegasus,  thou  can't  refuse 

To  dub  thyself  sole  temple  of  the  mews. 

But  there  are  those  in  this  degenerate  age, 

Whose  sunny  smiles  revive  the  drooping  stage ; 

Who  offer  homage  to  dramatic  fame, 

And  nobly  foster  Shakspeare's  honoured  name. 

Hail  to  Victoria!  '  Daughter  of  the  Isles ' — 

Our  much  loved  monarch,  who  state  care  beguiles 

With  scenes  from  Avon's  bard.    Long  may  she  sway 

O'er  loyal  hearts  ;  long,  long  may  we  obey." 

The  other  paragraph  was  thus  headed  : — 

"ELOPEMENT  IN   HIGH  LIFE. 

"  The  gaieties  of  Courtenay  Manor  were 
wound  up  by  an  extraordinary  performance : 
the  Elopement  and  Gretna  Green  being  the 
pieces  selected.     The  principal  performers 

were  Mr.  Coolhurst  and  Miss  H n.  The 

fashionable  amateur,  who  had  previously 
represented  Mercury  in  the  burletta  of 
'  Midas/  was  so  captivated  by  the  charms 
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of  Venus,  that  he  proposed  a  flight  from 
Mount  Olympus  to  the  Scottish  border.  The 
fair  fugitive  is  co-heiress  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  H ." 

In  order  to  enlighten  our  readers,  we 
must  remark  that  our  free  and  easy  friend 
having  been  slighted  by  the  great  heiress, 
Miss  Lynam,  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  lesser  one,  Miss  Harberton ;  and 
thinking  a  bird  in  the  hand,  especially  a 
golden  one,  better"  than  two  in  the  bush, 
like  another  Caesar,  'came,  saw  and  con- 
quered/ 

The  arrangements  for  the  elopement  had 
been  carried  on  during  the  last  rehearsal, 
and  the  chaise  which  was  to  have  conveyed 
Mr.  Shadrach  Samuels  back  to  Coventry, 
was  retained  for  the  lovers.  Mercury 
and  Venus  having  changed  their  aerial 
garments  for  more  substantial  clothing, 
easily  reached  the  carriage  without  obser- 
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vation ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  last 
scene  of  i  Midas,'  that  the  flight  was  dis- 
covered. 

A  penitential  letter,  and  Gale's  assurance 
that,  according  to  Debretfs  Peerage,  the 
Coolhursts  were  lineally  descended  from 
one  of  those  noble  Crusaders  who  had 
accompanied  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion  to 
Ascalon,  shortly  appeased  the  pedigree 
mania  of  the  Dowager.  Indeed,  this  lover 
of  ancient  genealogy  was  once  heard  to 
declare,  that,  "  after  all,  she  did  not  see 
much  harm  in  private  theatricals" — a  sen- 
timent which  was  responded  to  by  more 
than  one  present  at  these  memorable  thea- 
tricals, for  two  matrimonial  alliances  sprang 
out  of  them,  namely,  that  of  Miss  Holcroft 
to  Captain  Warneford,  and  Miss  Lynam  to 
Horace  Launceston — that  perfect  specimen 
of  the  fast  young  man  about  town.  So  fast 
was  he,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that 
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the  fortune  of  the  heiress  was  soon  squan- 
dered away,  at  the  gaming-house  and  on 
the  turf. 
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CHAPTEE   XII. 

Nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning,  unless,  perhaps. 

the  end/ 

Byron. 


Our  story  draws  to  a  conclusion.  In  the 
onset,  we  promised  our  readers  not  to  inflict 
a  love-tale  upon  them,  and  we  trust  we 
have  redeemed  the  pledge.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  curtain  falls  upon  this  imperfect 
drama,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  respective  characters 
throughout  their  various  scenes,  to  learn 
the  fate  of  many  who  have  appeared  in  the 
more  prominent  parts. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Courtenay  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Of  the  former,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  he  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
fine  English  gentleman  of  the  olden  time  ; 
and  the  latter  discharged  every  duty  in  the 
various  relations  of  wife  and  mother,  with 
affectionate  and  undeviating  tenderness. 
Mr.  Ramsay  lived  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  wedding-day,  and,  within 
a  month  of  that  happy  occasion,  was  carried 
to  the  silent  tomb,  amidst  the  tears  and 
regrets  of  his  neighbours.  Mrs.  Ramsay 
continued  to  reside  at  l  The  Willows,'  and 
in  that  calm  retreat  she  tranquilly  spent 
the  last  days  of  a  most  useful  life,  looking  to 
the  past  with  gratitude,  and  to  the  future 
with  humble  assurance  of  the  hope  which  is 
mingled  with  peace  and  joy. 

Colonel  or  rather  General  Douglas,  com. 
manded  a  division  in  India,  under  Napier, 
and   to  the   grief  of  the   army   and  their 
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gallant  chief,  was  killed  in  action,  when 
leading  on  his  troops  to  victory. 

Prowle  quitted  the  service  shortly  after 
the  events  recorded  in  the  early  part  of  this 
work,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Jersey, 
where  his  imperious  temper  involved  him  in 
a  quarrel,  the  result  was  a  hostile  meeting. 
in  which  my  former  commanding  officer  fell. 
Cludde,  married,  sold  out  of  the  army,  and 
emigrated  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  bred 
up    in   a   good    school,  my   old   corps  the 

th,  he  volunteered  his  services  in  the 

Caffre  war,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  for  his  bravery  in  a 
night  attack. 

My  Captain,  Hornidge,  and  my  brother 
sub,  Belward,  are  now  in  the  Crimea,  reaping 
laurels  upon  every  occasion,  as  their  deeds 
at  Alma  and  Tnkerman  would  prove. 

Admiral — late  Lieutenant — Train,  of  the 
'  Rokeby '    having    served   his    country    in 
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almost  every  clime,  holds  a  situation 
at  one  of  our  naval  ports ;  and  I  can 
speak  from  late  experience,  that  he  still 
keeps  up  his  character  for  kind-hearted- 
ness and  hospitality,  having  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  his  society,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  table,  on  a  recent  yachting 
expedition,  in  a  smart  little  craft,  named 
by  my  old  friend,  of  five-and-thirty  years' 
standing,  i  The  Sand  Fly,'  May  his  sha- 
dow never  grow  less ! 

Frank,  now  Sir  Francis  Cornwallis,  K.C.B.. 
rose  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profession  ;  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the 
capture  of  Acre.  He  is  now  constantly  to 
be  seen  wending  his  way  down  to  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  hopes  of  again  being  placed 
on  active  employment.  Were  it  not  a  breach 
of  professional  etiquette,  I  believe  the 
gallant  admiral  would  volunteer  to  take  the 
command  of  a  floating  battery  or  gun  boat 
in  the  Baltic. 
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Simcoe,  who  the  reader  will  remember 
was  saved  from  a  watery  grave,  is  now  a 
pensioner  at  Greenwich,  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  that  truly  philanthropic  national 
institution. 

General  Warburton  acted  as  one  of  the 
pall-bearers  on  the  melancholy  occasion  of 
the  funeral  of  Wellington,  and  although 
urged  not  to  attend  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  illness,  resolutely  determined  to  fol- 
low his  former  chief  to  the  grave.  The  result 
was  a  severe  relapse,  which  terminated  in 
his  decease.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Warburton 
and  Doctor  Slow  are  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  administering  to  the  spiritual  and 
bodily  wants  of  all  who  seek  their  ad- 
vice. 

Charley  Coolhurst's  character  underwent 
a  considerable  change  after  his  marriage ; 
for,  within  a  month  of  the  honeymoon,  he 
became  extremely  avaricious,   and  slovenly 
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in  his  dress  ;  the  former  quality  he  seemed 
to  have  imbibed  from  his  wife,  who  was 
parsimonious  to  the  greatest  degree.  In- 
stead of  appearing,  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
do,  neatly  attired,  with  linen  that  would, 
from  its  whiteness  and  country  washing, 
have  gladdened  the  sight  of  a  D'Orsay, 
his  collars  and  his  cuffs  were  soiled  and  dis- 
coloured— the  admirable-cut  suit  of  Stulz's 
had  been  replaced  by  a  shapeless  paletot 
and  nether  garments  from  the  ready-made 
emporium  of  some  Hebrew  slopselier — the 
well-brushed  beaver  hat  had  given  way  to  a 
flimsy  gossamer — the  polished  boots  from 
Hoby's,  were  supplanted  by  a  pair  of 
clumsy  high-lows  ;  while  the  primrose- 
coloured  gants  UHoubigant  found  a  sub- 
stitute in  a  pak  of  coarse  grey  worsted 
gloves.  His  meanness  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  his  untidy  appearance,  and 
they   became    so    proverbial,    that,     when 
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Tommy  Gale  heard  that  the  '  Cool  of  the 
Evening'  had  spunged  on  a  friend  for  a 
trip  to  Paris  on  business,  with  a  five-pound 
note  in  his  pocket,  and  a  clean  shirt  on  his 
back,  offered  to  take  two  to  one,  that  he 
changed  neither  before  his  return.  Pages 
might  be  filled  with  the  eccentricities  of 
this  splendid  specimen  of  '  London  Assu- 
rance.' 

Within  a  few  months  of  that  fatal  elope- 
ment, which  brought  ruin  upon  the  un- 
happy object  of  it,  the  regiment  into  which 
Walsingham  had  exchanged  was  ordered  to 
India  ;  there  his  career  was  speedily  put  an 
end  to,  in  an  action  with  the  enemy.  The 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  victim 
reached  him  on  the  night  before  the  battle, 
and  made  him  reckless  of  a  life  which  would 
have  been  one  of  glory,  had  the  evil  licen- 
tious passions  been  checked  by  a  sense  of 
virtue  and  honour. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Crohon  are  entirely 
wrapped  up  in  the  welfare  of  their  only 
daughter,  who  is  unwedded,  and  still  ex- 
tremely pretty — although^  of  course,  some- 
what passee,  compared  with  what  she  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Happy  and  gay, 
too.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  she  is — 
judging  from  the  joyous  brightness  of  her 
aspect,  the  last  time  I  saw  her  beneath  the 
transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  The  liberal-hearted 
proprietor  of  Mahala  still  keeps  open-house 
— his  affairs  having  been  completely  brought 
about  through  the  unwearied  attention  of 
his  lawyer.  O'Crohon  had  the  heartfelt 
satisfaction  of  paying  his  creditors  the  full 
amount  of  all  he  owed  them  ;  and,  from 
that  moment,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  life  with  double  relish. 

Previous  to  leaving  France,  my  former 
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father-in-law  got  into  a  little  scrape,  by 
applying  what  he  termed  '  a  bit  of  a  civil- 
izer,'  a  shillelagh,  to  the  shoulders  of  an 
insolent  tradesman.  His  manner  to  me 
was  as  warm  as  ever  ;  for,  upon  recognising 
Mrs.  Court enay  and  myself,  he  exclaimed, 
addressing  his  daughter — u  Arrah  then,  my 
jewel !  Child  of  my  own  heart's  darlin'  ! 
Sure,  that's  Philip — Musha,  I  remember 
him,  a  darin'  young  divil " — then,  extend- 
ing his  hand,  begged  to  be  introduced  to 
my  wife ;  and,  after  the  most  friendly  con- 
gratulations, extracted  a  promise  from  us, 
that  if  ever  we  visited  '  ould  Ireland,'  we 
would  pass  a  month  with  him  at  his  hospita- 
ble mansion,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Shea  are  now  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  O'Crohon  Arms  at  Mahal  a. 
How  he  became  possessed  of  means  sufficient 
to  purchase  the  house  and  goodwill  of  it, 
remains  a  profound  mystery  to  the  million  : 

t  2 
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a  few  shrewd  observers  attribute  his  recent 
elevation  to  the  bar  to  his  success  on  the 
turf.  We  have  unwittingly  committed  a 
dead  robbery  upon  that  oft-quoted,  ill-used 
authority — the  late  Joe  Miller.  True  it  is, 
on  the  memorable  occasion  when  Faugh-a- 
ballagh  won  the  St.  Leger,  Phelim,  for  the 
honour  of  "  Ould  Ireland,"  gave  the  Squire 
a  commission  to  lay  out  all  his  savings  on 
the  event,  which,  fortunately,  for  master 
and  man,  turned  out  satisfactorilv. 

Tommy  Gale  is  a  perfect  evergreen,  and 
may  constantly  be  seen  on  a  fine  afternoon, 
during  the  London  season,  lounging  by  the 
Serpentine  river,  or  strolling  in  Kensing- 
ton G-ardens.  The  last  time  I  met  him, 
he  sported  a  pair  of  checked  trousers,  of 
which  he  was  extremely  proud — a  specimen 
that  Wright,  the  talented  comedian,  would 
have  rejoiced  to  have  added  to  his  store  of 
nether  eccentricities. 
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"  Well — old  bo j  "  said  the  ex-hussar  ; 
"arn't  they  spicy  ?  My  tailor  remarked,  not 
an  hour  ago,  l  Stripes  is  neat,  but  checks  is 
nobbiest/  " 

Gale  still  possesses  the  power,  as  well  as 
the  inclination,  to  serve  a  friend ;  for,  upon  a 
late  occasion,  when  my  wife  had  her  favourite 
Scotch  terrier  '  Thistle '  stolen,  Tommy  told 
her  not  to  take  it  to  heart,  as  he  would 
soon  '  make  it  right  as  a  trivet ;'  and  faith- 
fully did  he  keep  his  word,  for  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  the  dog  was  restored. 

"  I  had  some  little  difficulty  at  first,"  said 
Gale,  "for  since  Bishop's  Act,  which  has 
immortalised  the  framer  of  it,  the  canine 
fanciers  are  rather  shy,  not  liking  to  be  sent 
to  the  colonies  for  eighty-four  months,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government.  I,  how- 
ever, ascertained  that  ' Thistle'  was  in  the 
possession  of  Bill  Smart,  so  I  lost  no 
time  in  visiting  his  '  ken  ; '  the  owner  was 
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from  home,  but  Mrs.  S.,  who  was  rock- 
ing a  cradle,  with  her  first-born,  a  fine 
healthy-looking  baby,  in  it,  promised  to 
give  her  '  better  half  any  message  I  might 
leave. 

"Merely  say/'  I  replied,  "that  Captain 
Gale  called  about  a  small  Scotch  terrier  that 
was  stolen." 

"  Stolen  !"  ejaculated  the  young  mother. 

"  Stolen — Strayed  !  "  I  continued,  "  from 
Eaton  Place ;  here's  the  bill  offering  three 
pounds  reward ;  but  as  fair  means  seem  to 
fail,  I  must  resort  to  others." 

"  As  I'm  a  living  woman,  Captain,  Bill 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter." 

"  Be  kind  enough,"  I  proceeded,  "  to 
give  my  message,  and  call  my  cab 
up." 

Mrs.  Smart  went  to  the  door  to  execute 
my  commission.  During  her  absence,  I 
whipped  up  the  baby  from  the  cradle,  folded 
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it  in  my  cloak,  rushed  into  the  Hansom, 
and  shouted — u  Tell  Bill  when  he  returns 
the  dog,  you  shall  have  the  '  kid ' ;  in  the 
meantime,  I'll  have  him  fed  with  the  best 
greaves  and  biscuits. 

"  Upon  this  we  drove  off;  and  in  less  than 
four  hours,  the  disconsolate  father  made  his 
appearance,  and  charged  me  with  the  forci- 
ble abduction  of  his  son  and  heir. — "  It 
isn't  as  I  couldn't  bear  up  against  it  my- 
self," said  the  unfeeling  parent,  "  because 
all  young  things  are  subject  to  distempers 
of  every  sort,  and  it  requires  lots  of  care  to 
bring  'em  up ;  but  my  missis  does  take  it 
so  cruelly  to  heart,  that  I'm  blessed  if  I 
should  have  had  a  moment's  peace  of  mind. 
So  I  hunted  everywhere  for  -  Thistle,'  and 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  her.  She 
had  strayed  into  the  airy  of  a  nob's  house 
near  Belgrave  Square,  where  I  was  obliged 
to   stand  something  handsome  to  the  ser- 
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vants."  At  this  moment,  the  young  Isle  of 
Skye  terrier  was  determined  to  make  her- 
self heard,  for  she  growled  and  barked,  until 
Smart  was  compelled  to  release  her  from 
the  durance  vile  of  his  great- coat  pocket. 
The  exchange  between  biped  and  quad- 
ruped was  soon  made,  and  a  present  of 
a  sovereign  entirely  satisfied  the  dog-stealer 
for  the  temporary  loss  of  the  hope  of  the 
family." 

Count  Grossenknicker,  finding  the  '  old 
world  ?  too  hot  for  him,  sailed  for  the  '  new,r 
and  from  thence  accompanied  a  speculative 
party  to  California.  Here,  he  accidentally 
met  with  his  old  friend  Mr.  Lorton,  who, 
being  in  reduced  circumstances,  consented 
to  act  as  '  bonnet '  to  a  gaming-house  esta- 
blished by  the  former.  For  some  time  th'ey 
carried  on  a  flourishing  business,  but  both 
were  eventually  murdered  in  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  bank. 
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Captain  Sparkes,  or  rather  Mr.  Sparkes, 
experienced  the  benefit  of  that  excellent 
advice  which  Shakspeare's  Doll  Tearsheet 
recommends  to  he  adopted  towards  all  such 
soi-disant  adventurers  —  "  Captain,  thou 
abominable  cheater,  art  thou  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  Captain  ?  If  captains  were  of 
mv  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out, 
for  taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you 
have  earned  them  ;"  and  so  a  gallant  officer 
of  the  navy  did,  who  discovered  Sparkes 
playing  with  false  dice.  The  latter  ended 
his  days  in  the  debtors'  prison,  or,  as  it  has 
been  facetiously  called,  from  the  majority  of 
its  inmates,  the  '  Hotel  D'Angleterre,'  at 
Boulogne. 

My  former  theatrical  acquaintances,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Montague  Trapleigh,  are  managers 
of  a  very  thriving  theatre  at  Melbourne  ; 
and  the  evergreen  Miss  Woolff,  under  the 
Italian   title   of  Signora  Lupina,  has  been 
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"  starring  "  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  Mr.  Massinger  Osmond, 
and  his  factotum,  Jacob  Munn,  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage, 
devoted  their  talents  to  an  equestrian  com- 
pany, and  the  former  may  nightly  be  seen 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  sables,  watching  with 
interest  the  evolutions  of  his  grand  daugh- 
ter, Mademoiselle  Flore  Zephyretta,  in  her 
terrific  ascent  on  the  tight  rope  amidst  a 
blaze  of  fireworks. 

Munn  has  taken  to  the  grotesque  line, 
and  few  clowns  to  the  ring  can  vie  with  the 
humours  of  the  Merry  Munarch,  as  he 
facetiously  calls  himself. 

Mr.  Hawksley  still  sports  the  best  pha- 
eton in  London,  and  continues  to  do  bills,  as 
also  the  drawers  of  them,  at  '  an  alarming 
sacrifice'  of  principle  and  interest.  Mr. 
Joyce  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
has   saved   many   a    '  fledgling '   from    the 
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fangs  of  those  birds  of  prey,  who  hover 
about  the  pigeons,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
them  the  moment  they  attempt  to  'fly  their 
kites '  too  high. 

Jim  Fiske,  after  a  variety  of  adventures 
as  stable-boy,  jockey,  groom,  billiard-marker, 
touter,  pea-and-thimble  man,  pick-pocket, 
smasher,  and  fence,  attained  the  important 
situation  of  '  pipe '  to  the  swell-mob,  (id 
est,  channel  of  communication)  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  police ;  his  last  dodge 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Being  in  posses- 
sion of  a  forged  ten-pound  note,  he  was  at 
his  wit's  end  to  get  it  changed ;  but  this 
was  no  easy  task.  At  length,  it  entered  his 
prolific  brain,  that  with  the  assistance 
of  a  pal,  he  could  arrange  it.  The  plan, 
which  eventually  succeeded,  was  as  follows : 
Fiske  and  his  friend  got  up  a  row  in  a 
fashionable  street,  opposite  a  shop  where 
a  splendid  window  of  plate-glass  occupied 
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a  prominent  position,  to  'mill  the  glaze/ 
as  he  called  it — Anglice,  break  the  glass — 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Out  ran  the 
keeper  of  the  emporium ;  for  the  shop- 
ocracy  deem  the  name  from  which  they 
take  their  title  vulgar — a  wrangle  ensued. 
Fiske  laid  the  accident  to  his  friend,  while 
the  other,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  stranger, 
retorted.  A  cry  of  "  P'lice,"  was  heard 
from  the  boys  who  had  been  attracted  to 
the  spot.  "  Seize  them,"  cried  one.  "  Two 
of  the  swell  mob,"  said  another.  "  Don't 
hustle  me,"  exclaimed  Jem,  with  virtuous 
indignation.  "  It  was  quite  an  accident. 
This  gentleman  wanted  to  pass  me,  and 
my  stick  broke  the  pane ;  but  I  am  ready 
to  do  the  thing  handsomely."  (Cheers 
from  the  populace).  "  By  law,"  continued 
he,  addressing  the  owner,  "you  can  only 
recover  the  price  of  a  common  pane  ;  but  I 
won't  be  hard  upon  you,  take  a  sovereign 
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out  of  this  ten-pound  note,  and  give  me 
the  change."  "  Bravo,  bravo,"  shouted  the 
mob.  The  transfer  took  place  ;  Jem  pock- 
eted the  cash ;  and  the  worthy  tradesman 
found  himself  minus  nine  pounds  and  a  pane 
of  plate-glass.  Fiske  may,  to  this  day,  be 
seen  at  Epsom,  Ascot,  and  Goodwood, 
giving  the  '  office '  to  his  employers,  on 
the  approach  of  what  he  terms  the  '  beaks' 
or  *  peelers.' 

Of  myself,  I  must  say  little — and,  in  that 
little,  I  prefer  taking  the  opinion  of  one  who 
has  in  spirit  carried  out  the  solemn  vow 
pledged  at  the  altar.  On  my  last  birthday, 
a  beautifully  bound  edition  of  "  Mathilde  " 
was  placed  on  my  breakfast -table,  with 
the  following  passages  translated  and 
marked : — 

"  How  often  do  men,  after  marriage, 
substitute,  all  of  a  sudden,  carelessness  and 
egotism  for  those  attentions  which  they  had 
previously  paid  before  it ! 
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"  Senseless,  foolish,  silly  creatures  !  To 
escape  from  soft  restraints,  to  live  what  they 
call  sans  gene,  they  know  not  what  raptur- 
ous joys  they  deprive  themselves  of,  for  ever  ! 
They  seem  to  forget  that  marriage  be- 
comes a  mere  monotonous  existence,  unpo- 
lished, often  intolerable,  when  divested  of 
the  exquisite  attention,  the  graceful  coquet- 
ries, and  the  charming  and  mysterious 
delicacies. 

"  They  forget,  that  upon  those  pleasnres, 
so  trifling  in  appearance,  depend,  oftentimes, 
the  happiness,  the  repose  of  life. 

"  In  short,  they  do  not  feel  to  what 
a  grievous  humiliation  they  reduce  a  woman, 
the  moment  they  force  her  to  ask  herself 
whether  the  title  of  wife  merits  this  sudden 
cessation  of  endearment.  They  do  not  feel 
what  generous  resignation  is  required  from 
a  wife,  to  avoid  making  a  fatal  comparison 
between  the  attentive  regard  of  those  who 
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are  nothing  to  her,  and  the  negligence  of 
him  who  ought  to  be  all  to  her. 

"  Alas !  how  often  are  women  reproach- 
ed for  attaching  so  much  weight  to  such 
trifles !  and  yet  these  trifles  form  the  misery 
of  women. 

"  For  these  trifles  they  forget  their 
privations — their  griefs ;  for  they  prove 
they  are  loved ;  and  if  there  is  an  incurable 
wound,  it  is  caused  by  indifference  and 
disdain ! " 

Here  followed  a  note,  written  in  Ellen's 
hand : — 

"  Happy,  superlatively  happy,  am  I  to 
find  that  Philip  is  an  exception  to  the  above 
censure.  Every  hour  increases  his  love  and 
devotion." 

The  quotation  was  continued — 

"  And  after  all,  ought  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  so  wise,  so  ^strong,  so  powerful,  to 
be    ungenerous    enough    to    refuse    those 
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attentions  which  cost  them  little,  and 
form  at  least  a  good  reason  for  loving  them  to 
distraction." 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pourtray  the  unaffected  graces  with  which 
Ellen  adorns  every  station  of  life — an  affec- 
tionate wife,  a  tenderly  devoted  mother,  a 
charitable  friend  to  all  in  distress.  Mav 
those  merits  claim  some  indulgence  for  the 
follies  and  faults  of  Philip  Courtenay. 


THE    END. 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

From  the  Times,  May  30th. — "These  volumes  consist  in  the  main,  of 
Lettere  written  by  the  two  brothers,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenville, 
to  then  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  for  his  information  as 
to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  the  two  former  volumes 
a  great  amount  of  curious  gossip,  and  of  valuable  information,  was 
contained  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  the 
King's  illness  in  1788,  and  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revo- 
lutionary France.  Volumes  3  and  4  take  up  the  tale  where  volumes 
1  and  2  had  left  it ;  and  herein  we  find  a  tolerably  connected 
narrative  of  the  many  stirring  historical  events  which  occurred 
between  1800,  when  Lord  Grenville  and  Talleyrand  were  in  cor- 
respondence respecting  Bonaparte's  proposals  for  peace,  until  the 
return  of  the  King's  malady  hi  1810  and  the  debates  in  Parliament 
relative  to  the  regency.  The  present  collection  is  more  valuable  than 
the  last,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenville,  having  attained  higher  dignity 
and  experience,  is  a  more  dispassionate  observer  of  passing  events. 
Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments  of  so  eminent 
and  well  informed  a  man  as  Lord  Grenville  upon  a  decade  so 
interesting  as  that  of  1800 — 10,  would  do  well  to  consult  these 
volumes.  Lord  Grenville  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted 
men  of  his  time ;  and  to  him  from  the  first,  belongs  the  credit  of 
appreciating  truly  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  position  and  designs.  He 
did  so  even  to  a  higher  degree  than  Pitt ;  and  it  is  most  remarkable 
how  far  his  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  even  when 
submitted  to  the  sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The 
principal  points  on  which  light  is  thrown  by  the  present  cor- 
respondence are,  the  negotiations  before  and  after  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  until  the  time  of  its  rupture — the  true  character  of  Adding- 
ton's  Administration,  and  the  relations  between  '  the  Doctor '  and  Pitt 
— the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and  Sidmouth  Cabinet,  when  the  King's 
prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  be  insurmountable — 
the  Grenville  and  Fox  short  Administration — the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Cabinet — the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  its  climax  at  Cintra — 
the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  with  Mrs.  Clarke — Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley 
and,  finally,  the  disastrous  Walcheren  affair.  There  is  much 
curious  matter  interposed  in  the  shape  of  precis  upon  the  situation 
of  affairs  written  from  time  to  time  by  Lord  Grenville  himself ;  and 
perhaps  still  more  curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 

by  a  certain ,  whose  name  remains  a  mystery,  but  who  seems 

to  have  been  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  is  much  in  these  volumes 
which  well  deserves  perusal.  There  is  a  portion  of  their  contents 
which  possesses  nearly  as  high  a  claim  upon  our  instant  and  careful 
consideration  as  the  Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee." 
TOL.  III.  u 
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OPINIONS   OP   THE   PRESS — CONTINUED. 

FbOM  the  Atiien.t:um — "The  present  volumes  exhibit  the  same 
Ventures  as  the  former  portion  of  the  series.  The  general  reader  is 
entertained,  and  the  reader  for  historical  purposes  is  enlightened.  Of 
their  value  and  importance,  there  camiot  be  two  opinions.  There  are 
abundant  revelations  of  interest  to  arrest  attention  in  many  of  these 
papers.  On  the  characters  of  George  the  Fourth  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  there  are  some  very  valuable  letters.  In  Court  scandals, 
the  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke  are  brought  under 
lotice  ;  and  in  what  we  may  designate  as  public  scandals,  the  '  horrors 
of  routine '  receive  abundant  illustrations  in  the  letters  about  the 
Walcheren  Expedition,  and  on  the  Peninsular  War.  Our  extracts 
sufficiently  show  the  high  interest  belonging  to  these  volumes." 

From  the  Examinee. — "  These  volumes  worthily  complete  an 
undertaking  which  will  earn  for  the  house  of  Buckingham  the  thanks  of 
not  istorians.       We    have  before  us  the  secret  movements   of 

parties,  the  motives  of  individuals,  the  minute  anatomy  of  every  poli- 
tical act  and  word  laid  bare.  All  the  town  gossip  has  been  prc- 
<d;  we  have  innumerable  authentic  anecdotes,  and  full  personal 
details  about  every  person  on  the  public  stage  -,  and  as  for  the  King 
and  his  unhappy  family,  we  have  their  sayings  and  doin-s,  their 
whims  and  blunders,  and  every  scrap  of  scandal  connected  with  their 
domestic  affairs,  made  out  for  nearly  eveiy  day  in  every  year." 

From  the  Spectator — "These  volumes  throw  new  light  on  the 
great  subjects  of  the  period.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  their 
comments,  especially  on  such  matters  as  the  Walcheren  Expedition — 
Mrs.  Clarke's  exposure  of  the  Duke  of  York — the  intrigues  of 
Canning,  who  comes  out  badly — the  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  comes  out  selfish,  small,  and  false.  The  letters  of  the 
leading  correspondents  are  of  a  high  class.  The  collection  is  well 
edited  for  popular  purposes." 

From  the  Standard. — "These  volumes  comprehend  a  period 
the  most  important  in  the  events  relating  to  our  domestic  affairs 
and  foreign  relations  to  be  found  in  the  British  annals,  told,  not  only 
by  eye  witnesses,  but  by  the  very  men  who  put  them  in  motion. 
The  volumes  now  published  immeasurably  exceed  their  predecessors  in 
interest  and  importance.  They  must  find  a  place  in  the  library  oi 
every  English  gentleman." 

From  the  Observer. — "  A  more  valuable  addition  to  the  poli- 
tical literature  of  the  country  has  not  been  produced  for  some  time, 
than  these  memoirs.  They  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  successive  governments  of  this  country  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  eventful  reign  of  George  III.  They  admit  us  into 
the  secret  arcana  of  the  actions  and  the  motives  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  great  events  which  took  place,  and  while  they  afford  some 
glimpses  of  noble  and  heroic  conduct,  they  expose  a  vast  mass  of  that 
hollowness  of  profession,  and  those  selfish  motives  which  by  turns 
animated  and  influenced  the  conduct  of  many  of  our  public  men.  The 
opinions  expressed,  as  well  as  the  facts  stated,  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  classes,  and  studied  with  peculiar  profit  by  the  historian. 
The  noble  editor  of  these  interesting  volumes  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  public  for  the  ability  he  has  displayed  in  arranging  these  valuable 
contributions  to  the  political  liistory  of  our  country." 
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HURST   AND    BLACKETT's   NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WIL- 

LIAM  LISLE  BOWLES  ;  Late  Canon  Residentiary  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  Rector  of  Bremhill,  &c.  By  JOHN  BOWLES,  D.D., 
Assisted  by  ALARIC  A.  WATTS.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  &c. 
(/w  the  press.) 

Among  the  Correspondents  of  the  Poet  of  Bremhill,  including  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  his  time,  may  be  enumerated  the  following : — 
Byron— Wordsworth—  Southey— Coleridge— Moore— Campbell — R.  B.  Sheridan 
— Crabbe— Rogers— Milman  —  Warton  —  Heber  —  James  Montgomery  —  The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne— Lord  and  Lady  Holland — Lord  Brougham — Sir  G. 
and  Lady  Beaumont — Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd— Dr.  Parr— Archdeacon  Cox— Arch- 
deacon Nares — Sir  H.  Davy — Dugald  Stewart — Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare— James 
Dallaway— Joseph  Jekyl— W.  Sotheby— W.  Giffard—  J.  G.  Lockhart— Professor 
Wilson— W.  Roscoe— W.  S.  Landor — Madame  de  Stael — Joanna  Baillie— Mrs. 
Opie — Mrs.  Southey,  &c.  &c. 


LORD    GEORGE   BENTINCK:    A   POLITICAL    BIO- 

GRAPHY.    By  the  RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.    Fifth  and  cheaper 
Edition,  Revised.     Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

"  This  biography  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  deep  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  bound 
to  say,  that  as  a  political  biography  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a  book  more  dexterously 
handled,  or  more  replete  with  interest.  The  history  of  the  famous  session  of  1846,  as 
written  by  Disraeli  in  that  brilliant  and  pointed  style  of  which  he  is  so  consummate  a  master, 
is  deeply  interesting.  He  has  traced  this  memorable  struggle  with  a  vivacity  and  power 
unequalled  as  yet  in  any  narrative  of  Parliamentary  proceedings." — Blackwood's  Mag. 

"  Mr.  Disraeli's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  is  as  graceful  and  as 
touching  as  it  is  accurate  and  impartial.  No  one  of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  colleagues 
could  have  been  selected,  who,  from  his  high  literary  attainments,  his  personal  intimacy,  and 
party  associations,  would  have  done  such  complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  and 
Parliamentary  associate.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  here  presented  us  with  the  very  type  and  embodi- 
ment of  what  history  should  be.  His  sketch  of  the  condition  of  parties  is  seasoned  with 
some  of  those  piquant  personal  episodes  of  party  manoeuvres  and  private  intrigues,  in  the 
author's  happiest  and  most  captivating  vein,  which  convert  the  dry  details  of  politics  into  a 
sparkling  and  agreeable  narrative." — Morning  Herald. 


LORD  PALMERSTON'S  OPINIONS  AND  POLICY;  AS 

Minister,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  during  more  than  Forty  Years 
of  Public  Life.     1  vol.  8vo  with  Portrait,  12s. 

"  This  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a  complete  view 
of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  dictated  as 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman." — Chronicle. 

u  This  is  a  remarkable  and  seasonable  publication  ;  but  it  is  something  more— it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  historical  treasures  of  our  country  during  more  than  forty  of  the 
most  memorable  years  of  our  annals.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  volume  to  general 
perusal."— Standard. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS   OF   THE  COURTS  AND  CABINETS  OF 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  From  Original  Family  Documents.  By 
the  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.,  &c.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portraits.     30s. 

opinions  of  the  press. 

"  These  volumes  contain  much  valuable  matter.  The  letters  which  George,  first 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  laid  by  as  worthy  of  preservation  have  some  claim  to  see  the  light, 
for  he  held  more  than  one  office  in  the  State,  and  consequently  kept  up  a  communication  with 
a  great  number  of  historical  personages.  He  himself  was  twice  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
first,  under  Lord  Rockingham,  and  secondly,  under  Pitt ;  his  most  constant  correspondents 
were  his  two  brothers,  William  and  Thomas  Grenville,  both  of  whom  spent  the"chief  part  of 
their  lives  in  official  employments,  and  of  whom  the  former  is  sufficiently  known  to  fame  as 
Lord  Grenville.  The  staple  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  these  family  documents,  but  there  are 
also  to  be  found  interspersed  with  the  Grenville  narrative,  letters  from  every  man  of  note, 
dating  from  the  death  of  the  elder  Pitt  to  the  end  of  the  century.  There  are  three  periods 
upon  which  they  shed  a  good  deal  of  light.  The  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1783 
the  illness  of  the  King  in  1788,  and  the  first  war  with  Republican  France.  Lord  Grenville's 
letters  to  his  brother  afford  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the  machinations  of  the  Prince's 
party,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York  during  the  King's  illness."— 
The  Times. 

"A  very  remarkable  and  valuable  publication.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  himself 
undertaken  the  task  of  forming  a  history  from  the  papers  of  his  grandfather  and  great- 
uncle,  the  Earl  Temple  (first  Marquis  of  Buckingham),  and  Lord  Grenville,  of  the  days  of 
the  second  Wm.  Pitt.  The  letters  which  are  given  to  the  public  in  these  volumes,  extend 
over  an  interval  commencing  with  1782,  and  ending  with  1800.  In  that  interval,  events 
occurred  which  can  never  lose  their  interest  as  incidents  in  the  history  of  England.  The 
Coalition  Ministry  and  its  dismissal  by  the  King— the  resistance  of  the  Sovereign  and  Pitt 
to  the  efforts  of  the  discarded  ministers  to  force  themselves  again  into  office — the  great  con- 
stitutional question  of  the  Regency  which  arose  upon  the  King's  disastrous  malady— the 
contest  upon  that  question  between  the  heir  apparent  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown— the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  consequent  entrance  of  England  upon  the 
great  European  war, — these,  with  the  Union  with  Ireland,  are  political  movements  every 
detail  of  which  possesses  the  deepest  interest.  In  these  volumes,  details,  then  guarded  with 
the  most  anxious  care  from  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  privileged  few,  are  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  public.  The  most  secret  history  of  many  of  the  transactions  is  laid  bare.  It  is 
not  possible  to  conceive  contemporary  history  more  completely  exemplified.  From  such 
materials  it  was  not  possible  to  form  a  work  that  would  not  possess  the  very  highest  interest. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has,  however,  moulded  his  materials  with  no  ordinary  ability  and 
skill.  The  connecting  narrative  is  written  both  with  judgment  and  vigour — not  unfrequently 
in  a  style  which  comes  up  to  the  highest  order  of  historical  composition — especially  in  some 
of  the  sketches  of  personal  character.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  individual  of  celebrity 
throughout  the  period  from  1782  to  1800  who  is  not  introduced  into  these  pages ;  amongst 
others,  besides  the  King  and  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family,  are  Rockingham, 
Shelburne,  North,  Thurlow,  Loughborough,  Fox,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Burke,  Portland,  Sydney, 
Fitzwilliam,  Tierney,  Buckingham,  Grenville,  Grey,  Malmesbury,  Wilberforce,  Burdett, 
Fitzgibbon,  Grattan,  Flood,  Cornwallis,  the  Beresfords,  the  Ponsonbys,  the  Wellesleys,  &c." 
"—Morning  Herald. 

"  These  memoirs  are  among  the  most  valuable  materials  for  history  that  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light  out  of  the  archives  of  any  of  our  great  families."— Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  are  a  treasure  for  the  politician,  and  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  historian." 
Britannia. 


HURST   AND   BLACKETT  S    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    MAJOR 

GENERAL  SIR  W.  NOTT,  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Can- 

DAHAR  AND  ENVOY  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LuCKNOW.   EDITED  BY  J.  H. 

STOCQUELER,  Esa.,  at  the  request  of  the  Daughters  of  the  late  General, 
from  Private  Papers  and  Official  Documents  in  their  possession.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  with  Portrait.     28s.  bound. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  books  that  can  ever  claim  a  permanent  place 
in  a  British  library." — Standard. 

"  These  highly  interesting  volumes  give  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  India 
and  an  admirable  portrait  of  a  most  distinguished  officer." — John  Bull. 

"  These  Memoirs  with  the  Correspondence  included  in  them  will  do  that  justice  to  the 
part  played  by  Sir  W.  Nott  in  the  Affghan  war,  which  it  is  undeniable  preceding  works  have 
failed  to  do." — Athenaeum. 

"These  memoirs  of  General  Nott,  whom  the  editor  very  justly  describes  as  a  'model 
officer,'  have  been  given  to  the  world  at  the  instigation  of  the  hero's  surviving  daughters.  A 
more  graceful  tribute  of  dutiful  affection  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  parent  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name.  It  is  at  once  a  graphic  picture  of  the  soldier's  career,  and  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  his  fame.  The  work  issues  from  the  press  at  a  very  fortunate  moment.  The  life  of 
an  officer  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Wellington,  making  the  Despatches  of  that 
illustrious  warrior  his  continual  study,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  an  aspirant  for  military 
renown  at  this  exciting  crisis.  The  volumes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biographical 
stores  of  the  age.  To  the  young  soldier,  in  particular,  they  will  form  a  most  valuable  guide, 
worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Despatches  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington." — Messenger. 

"  When  the  late  General  Nott  died,  the  '  Quarterly  Review'  expressed  a  hope  that  some 
means  would  be  taken  for  giving  publicity  to  his  private  letters  and  official  correspondence, 
because  they  so  completely  illustrated  his  high  and  chivalrous  character,  while  a  memoir  of 
his  life  would  hold  out  so  admirable  a  lesson  to  British  statesmen,  and  so  good  an  example  to 
young  officers.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  find  that,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Stocqueler,  the  whole  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  general's  correspondence  has  just 
been  published  in  two  handsome  volumes,  which  comprise  also  a  most  interesting  memoir  of 
the  gallant  hero  of  Candahar,  giving  a  complete  account  of  the  stirring  campaign  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  throwing  much  light  upon  many  important  points  hitherto  left  in  obscurity.  The 
work  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all — more  particularly  by  military  readers  and  those  in- 
terested in  our  Indian  dominions." — Globe. 

"  A  biography  of  a  first-rate  soldier,  and  a  highly  honourable  man.  The  book  will  often  be 
appealed  to  as  a  standard  authority.  A  valuable  and  most  authentic  aditioii  is  here 
furnished  to  the  true  history  of  transactions  which  will  ever  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  our  Indian  rule." — Dublin  University  Blag. 

"  We  know  not  a  book  after  the  Wellington  Despatches,  more  deserving  of  the  study  of 
a  young  officer.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  standard  manuals  of  military  education." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

'This  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  military  life  that  we  possess,  and 
a  genuine  memorial  of  one  who  has  achieved  a  right  to  be  reckoned  among  England's  greatest 
men." — Daily  News. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL.    BY 

CAPTAIN   THOMAS    SMITH,  late  Assistant  Political-Resident  at 
Nepaul.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  than  Captain  Smith ;  and  his 
concise,  but  clear  and  graphic  account  of  its  history,  its  natural  productions,  its  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  is  very  agreeable  and  instructive 
reading.  A  separate  chapter,  not  the  least  entertaining  in  the  book,  is  devoted  to  anecdotes 
of  the  Nepaulese  mission,  of  whom,  and  of  their  visit  to  Europe,  many  remarkable  stories 
are  told."— Post, 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


TURKEY:  ITS   HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS;  FROM 

THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  PORTER, 
Fifteen  Years  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  continued  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  a  Memoir  of  Sir  James  Porter,  by  his  Grandson,  SIR  GEORGE 
LARPENT,  Bart.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.     30s.  bound. 

"These  volumes  are  of  an  authentic  character  and  enduring  interest." — Atheneeum. 

"  This  book  forms  a  very  valuable  repertory  of  information  in  regard  to  the  past  and 
present  state  of  Turkey.  Altogether  the  information  is  completely  given,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses of  reference  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  the  East,  the  book  will  be 
valuable." — Examiner. 

"To  any  of  our  readers  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion  for  himself  on  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  Turkey,  we  would  advise  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work.  No  work  on  the 
subject  could  have  been  better  timed,  while  the  information  which  it  contains — unlike  the 
great  bulk  of  those  hasty  compilations  which  a  sudden  demand  has  called  into  existence — is 
not  only  accurate,  but  valuable." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"A  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  work.  In  no  other  book  that  we  are 
aware  of,  will  the  reader  find  the  same  amount  of  reliable  information  respecting  the  actual 
condition  and  resources  of  the  Sultan's  dominions." — Morning  Post. 

"  In  these  volumes  we  have  the  most  complete  and  accurate  description  of  the  past  and 
present  position  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  be  found  in  our  language." — Britannia. 

"  These  volumes  constitute  a  work  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present,  in  other 
words,  a  valuable  library  book  as  well  as  a  book  of  great  contemporaneous  interest.  Their 
permanent  value  they  derive  chiefly  from  the  deep  research  and  extensive  and  minute  in- 
vestigation of  their  first  author,  Sir  James  Porter,  their  present  interest  from  the  acute  and 
lively  treatment  of  the  events  of  the  day  by  his  grandson  and  continuator.  In  fact,  we  know 
not  where  to  find  so  perfect  an  account  of  Turkey  in  all  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  military,  political,  and,  above  all,  commercial." — Standard. 

"This  highly  interesting  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  volume,  after  a  memoir 
of  Sir  James  Portei-,  proceeds  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  its 
natural  and  industrial  productions,  and  its  commerce,  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Europe  to  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II.,  and  an  account  of  the  religion  and 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  manners  and  customs,  chiefly  from  the 
data  supplied  by  the  papers  of  Sir  James  Porter.  In  the  second  volume  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  Turkey  as  it  is  ;  the  religious  and  civil  government  of  Turkey,  its  Legislature, 
the  state  of  education  in  the  Empire,  its  finances,  its  military  and  naval  strength,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  Turks,  are  all  in  succession  brought  under  review.  The  work  gives  a  fuller 
and  more  life-like  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  any  other  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted." — John  Bull. 

"  No  publication  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  can  compare  with  the  work  now  under  notice  for  general  utility.  In  addition 
to  investigations  into  the  legislature  of  Turkey,  its  civil  and  religious  government,  its 
educational  institutions,  and  the  system  of  instruction,  its  finances,  military  and  naval 
resources,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  ample  details  are  given  of  its  history,  and 
a  short  account  of  the  progress  of  the  actual  struggle.  These  researches  are  interspersed  with 
journals  and  letters,  which  impart  a  charming  interest  to  the  volumes.  We  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  these  volumes  with  satisfaction,  as  accurate  information  both  on  the  history  and  the 
actual  condition  of  Turkey  is  much  needed.  Good  books  are  ever  welcome,  and  this  is  a  good 
book,  coming  into  our  possession  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  is  most  required." — Messenger. 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT's   NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,   QUEEN  OF 

FRANCE,  Consort  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent  under  Louis  XIII. 
By  MISS  PARDOE,  Author  of  "  Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  France,  in 
the  17th  Century,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  3  large  vols.  8vo.  with  fine 
Portraits. 

"  A  fascinating  book.  The  history  of  such  a  woman  as  the  beautiful,  impulsive,  earnest, 
and  affectionate  Marie  de  Medicis  could  only  be  done  justice  to  by  a  female  pen,  impelled  by 
all  the  sympathies  of  womanhood,  but  strengthened  by  an  erudition  by  which  it  is  not  in 
every  case  accompanied.  In  Miss  Pardoe  the  unfortunate  Queen  has  found  both  these 
requisites,  and  the  result  has  been  a  biography  combining  the  attractiveness  of  romance  with 
the  reliableness  of  history,  and  which,  taking  a  place  midway  between  the  '  frescoed  galleries' 
of  Thierry,  and  the  « philosophic  watch-tower  of  Guizot,'  has  all  the  pictorial  brilliancy  of 
the  one,  with  much  of  the  reflective  speculation  of  the  other." — Daily  News. 

"  A  work  of  high  literary  and  historical  merit.  Rarely  have  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
romance  been  more  intimately  blended  with  the  facts  of  real  history  than  in  the  life  of  Marie 
de  Medicis ;  nor  has  the  difficult  problem  of  combining  with  the  fidelity  of  biography  the 
graphic  power  of  dramatic  delineation  been  often  more  successfully  solved  than  by  the 
talented  author  of  the  volumes  before  us.  As  a  personal  narrative,  Miss  Pardoe's  admirable 
biography  possesses  the  most  absorbing  and  constantly  sustained  interest ;  as  a  historical 
record  of  the  events  of  which  it  treats,  its  merit  is  of  no  ordinary  description." — 
John  Bull. 

MEMOIRS    OF    THE    BARONESS    D'OBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Written  by  HERSELF,  and  Edited  hy  Her 
Grandson,  the  COUNT  DE  MONTBRISON.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
wife  of  Paul  I.,  and  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  her 
facilities  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the 
principal  Courts  of  Europe,  render  her  Memoirs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble  and  other  celebrated  individuals  "who  flourished 
on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Among  the  royal  per- 
sonages introduced  to  the  reader  in  this  work,  are  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Philip  Egalitej  and  all  the  Princes  of  France  then  living — Peter  the  Great,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his  sons  Constantine  aud  Alexander, 
of  Russia — Frederick  the  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia — the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria — Gustavus  III,  of  Sweden — Princess  Christina  of  Saxony 
— Sobieski,  and  Czartoriski  of  Poland — and  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  and 
Wurtemburg.  Among  the  most  remarkable  persons  are  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  de  Lamballe,  de  Ligne  and  Galitzin — the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  de 
Choiseul,  de  Mazarin,  de  Boufflers,  de  la  Valliere,  de  Guiche,  de  Penthievre,  and 
de  Polignac — Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Marshals  Biron  and  d'Harcourt,  Count  de 
Staremberg,  Baroness  de  Krudener,  Madame  Geoffrin,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  and 
Necker — with  Count  Cagliostro,  Mesmer,  Vestris,  and  Madame  Mara ;  and  the 
work  also  includes  such  literary  celebrities  as  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  de  la  Harpe, 
de  Beaumarchais,  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bernouilli,  Raynal,  de  l'Epee,  Huber, 
Gbthe,  Wieland,  Malesherbes,  Marmontel,  de  Stael  and  de  Genlis ;  with  some 
singular  disclosures  respecting  those  celebrated  Englishwomen,  Elizabeth  Chud- 
leith,  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of  Anspach. 

"  A  keen  observer,  and  by  position  thrown  in  the  high  places  of  the  world,  the 
Baroness  d'Oberkirch  was  the  very  woman  to  write  Memoirs  that  would  interest  future 
generations.  We  commend  these  volumes  most  heartily  to  every  reader.  They  are  a 
perfect  magazine  of  pleasant  anecdotes  and  interesting  characteristic  things.  We  lay 
down  these  charming  volumes  with  regret.  They  will  entertain  the  most  fastidious 
readers,  and  instruct  the  most  informed."— Examiner. 
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THE     LIFE    OF    MARGUERITE    D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN  OF  NAVARRE,  SISTER  OF  FRANCIS  I.,  from  numerous  Original 
Sources,  including  MS.  Documents  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  the 
Archives  du  Royaume  de  France,  and  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Queen 
Marguerite  with  Francis  I.  By  MISS  FREER.  2  vols.,  with  fine  Portraits, 
engraved  by  Heath,  21s.  bound. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"This  i3  a  very  complete  and  cleverly- written  life  of  the  illustrious  sister  of  Francis  I., 
and  it  may  be  said  of  her  that  the  varied  and  interesting  stores  of  French  history  offer  no 
theme  more  worthy  of  research  and  study  than  the  career  of  this  great  princess,  who  exer- 
cised so  potent  an  influence  over  the  politics  and  manners  of  the  age  of  which  she  was 
herself  the  brightest  ornament.  The  published  and  manuscript  documents  and  letters 
relating  to  the  life  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  a  correct 
biography  of  this  queen,  are  widely  dispersed.  The  author  has  spared  no  cost  or  trouble  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  all  that  were  likely  to  elucidate  her  character  and  conduct.  She  has 
furnished  us  with  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  singular  events  and  the 
important  personages  who  took  part  in  them  during  this  stormy  and  remarkable  period  of 
French  and  English  history." — Observer. 

"This  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  book.  It  is  a  good  work,  very  well  done.  The 
authoress  is  quite  equal  in  power  and  grace  to  Miss  Strickland.  She  must  have  spent  a 
great  time  and  labour  in  collecting  the  information,  which  she  imparts  in  an  easy  and 
agreeable  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  her  book  after  having  once  begun  it.  This  is 
owing  partly  to  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  partly  to  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  treated.  No  other  life  of  Marguerite  has  yet  been  published,  even  in  France. 
Indeed,  till  Louis  Philippe  ordered  the  collection  and  publication  of  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  History  of  France,  no  such  work  could  be  published.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how, 
under  any  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  done  better." — Standard. 

"  There  are  few  names  more  distinguished  that  that  of  Marguerite  d'Angouleme  in  the 
range  of  female  biography,  and  the  writer  of  this  work  has  done  well  in  taking  up  a 
subject  so  copious  and  attractive.  It  is  altogether  an  interesting  and  well-written 
biography." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  A  work  of  high  literary  and  historic  merit.  It  is  full  of  absorbing  and  constantly 
sustained  interest.  In  these  volumes  will  be  found  not  alone  an  incalculable  amount  of 
historical  information,  but  a  store  of  reading  of  a  charming  and  entrancing  character,  and  we 
heartily  commend  them  as  deserving  general  popularity." — Sunday  Times. 

"  A  work  which  is  most  acceptable  as  an  addition  to  our  historical  stores,  and  which  will 
place  the  author  in  a  foremost  rank  among  our  female  writers  of  the  royal  biography  of  their 
own  sex." — John  Bull. 

"A  candidly,  carefully,  and  spiritedly  written  production,  and  no  one  who  peruses  it 
with  the  attention  it  merits  can  fail  to  acquire  a  complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
interesting  life  of  the  best  and  most  graceful  woman  who  ever  filled  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  history  of  mankind." — Morning  Herald. 

"  This  life  of  Marguerite  d'Angouleme  is  entitled  to  high  rank  amongst  the  many  excel- 
lent memoirs  of  illustrious  women  for  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to  female 
authorship.    The  subject  is  eminently  attractive." — Morning  Post. 

"Throughout  these  volumes  the  most  intense  interest  is  maintained.  Like  Carlyle, 
Miss  Freer  has  written  as  one  whose  thoughts  and  sympathies  became  assimilated  to  the 
age.  The  biography  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre  is  a  work  upon  which  the  author  has 
lavished  all  the  resources  of  her  genius." — Britannia. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ABERNETHY,  F.R.S.    WITH  A 

View  of  his  Writings,  Lectures,  and  Character.  By  GEORGE 
MACILWAIN,  F.R.C.S.,  author  of  "  Medicine  and  Surgery  One  Inductive 
Science,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  21s. 

"  A  memoir  of  high  professional  interest." — Morning  Post. 

"These  memoirs  convey  a  graphic,  and,  we  believe,  faithful  picture  of  the  celebrated 
John  Abernethy.  The  volumes  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  will  afford  to  the  general 
reader  much  instruction  and  entertainment." — Herald. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one.  The  professional  man  will  find 
in  it  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  professors  of  medicine  of  our  own  or  of  any 
other  age — the  student  of  intellectual  science,  the  progress  of  a  truly  profound  philosopher — 
and  all,  the  lesson  afforded  by  a  good  man's  life.  Abernethy's  memory  is  worthy  of  a  good 
biographer,  and  happily  it  has  found  one." — Standard. 

"  We  hope  these  volumes  will  be  perused  by  all  our  readers.  They  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  not  only  give  an  account  of  Abernethy,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
benefit,  but  they  discuss  incidentally  many  questions  of  medicine  and  medical  polity.  Mr. 
Macilwain  is  fond  of  anecdotes,  and  has  inserted  a  great  number;  this  does  not  render  his 
work  less  pleasant  reading.  We  recommend  it  most  strongly  as  an  interesting,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  instructive  treatise." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


THE  LITERATURE  AND  ROMANCE  OF  NORTHERN 

EUROPE ;  constituting  a  complete  History  of  the  Literature  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  with  copious  Specimens  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Histories,  Romances,  and  Popular  Legends  and  Tales,  old  Chivalrous 
Ballads,  Tragic  and  Comic  Dramas,  National  Songs,  Novels  and  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  the  Present  Day.  By  WILLIAM  and  MARY  HOWITT.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  21s. 

"  English  readers  have  long  been  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt.  They  have  now 
increased  our  obligations  by  presenting  us  with  this  most  charming  and  valuable  work,  by 
means  of  which  the  great  ^majority  of  the  reading  public  will  be,  for  the  first  time,  made 
acquainted  with  the  rich  stores  of  intellectual  wealth  long  garnered  in  the  literature  and 
beautiful  romance  of  Northern  Europe.  From  the  famous  Edda,  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  down  to  the  novels  of  Miss  Bremer  and  Baroness  Knorring,  the  prose  and  poetic 
writings  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland  are  here  introduced  to  us  in  a  manner 
at  once  singularly  comprehensive  and  concise.  It  is  no  dry  enumeration  of  names,  but  the 
very  marrow  and  spirit  of  the  various  works  displayed  before  us.  We  have  old  ballads  and 
fairy  tales,  always  fascinating ;  we  have  scenes  from  plays,  and  selections  from  the  poets, 
with  most  attractive  biographies  of  great  men.  The  songs  and  ballads  are  translated  with 
exquisite  poetic  beauty." — Sun. 


RULE    AND    MISRULE    OF    THE    ENGLISH    IN 

AMERICA.     By  the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     2  vols,   post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  conceive  this  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge  Haliburton 
has  ever  written.  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  and  historical,  to  the  general  reader, 
it  equally  constitutes  a  philosophical  study  for  the  politician  and  statesman.  It  will  be  found 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  actual  origin,  formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  States." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 
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THE     JOURNALS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  CALVERT,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  Ad- 
jutant-General   OF    THE    FORCES   UNDER    H.R.II.   THE   DURE  OF  YORK, 

comprising  the  Campaigns  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  1793-94 ;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  His  Plans  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country  in  case  of 
Invasion.  Edited  by  His  Son,  SIR  HARRY  VERNEY,  Bart.  1  vol.  royal 
8vo.,  with  large  maps,  14s. 

■  Both  the  journals  and  letters  of  Capt.  Calvert  are  full  of  interest.  The  letters,  in 
particular,  are  entitled  to  much  praise.  Not  too  long,  easy,  graceful,  not  without  wit,  and 
everywhere  marked  by  good  sense  and  good  taste — the  series  addressed  by  Capt.  Calvert  to 
his  sister  are  literary  compositions  of  no  common  order.  With  the  best  means  of  observing 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  with  his  faculties  of  judgment  exercised  and  strengthened  by 
experience — a  quick  eye,  a  placid  temper,  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  language  rendered 
Capt.  Calvert  in  many  respects  a  model  of  a  military  critic.  Sir  Harry  Verney  has  per- 
formed his  duties  of  editor  very  well.  The  book  is  creditable  to  all  parties  concerned  in  its 
production."— Athenaeum. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    MY    MILITARY   LIFE.    BY 

COLONEL  LANDMANN,  Late  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
Author  of  "  Adventures  and  Recollections."     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"Much  as  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  war  and  Wellington,  we  know  of  nothing 
that  contains  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  march  and  the  battle  as  seen  by  an  individual,  or  so 
close  and  homely  a  sketch  of  the  Great  Captain  in  the  outset  of  the  European  career  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley." — Spectator. 

"  The  deserved  popularity  with  which  the  previous  volumes  of  Colonel  Landmann's 
adventures  were  received  will  be  increased  by  the  present  portion  of  these  interesting  and 
amusing  records  of  a  long  life  passed  in  active  and  arduous  service.  The  Colonel's 
shrewdness  of  observation  renders  his  sketches  of  character  highly  amusing." — Britannia. 

COLONEL  LANDMANN'S  ADVENTURES  AND  Re- 
collections.   2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 

"  Among  the  anecdotes  in  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III.,  the  Dukes 
of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  Princess  Augusta,  General 
Garth,  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Heath- 
field,  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  in  interesting  matter.  The  anecdotes  are 
one  and  all  amusing." — Observer. 

"These  'Adventures  and  Recollections'  are  those  of  a  gentleman  whose  birth  and 
profession  gave  him  facilities  of  access  to  distinguished  society.  Colonel  Landmann  writes 
so  agreeably  that  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  volumes  will  be  acceptable."— Athenceum. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE   CONNAUGHT    RANGERS. 

Second  Series.  By  WILLIAM  GRATTAN,  Esa.,  late  Lieutenant 
Connaught  Rangers.     2  vols.    21s. 

"  In  this  second  series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment,  the  author  extends 
his  narrative  from  the  first  formation  of  the  gallant  88th  up  to  the  occupation  of  Paris.  All 
the  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the  regiment  took  part,  are  described.  The 
volumes  are  interwoven  with  original  anecdotes  that  give  a  freshness  and  spirit  to  the  whole. 
The  stories,  and  the  sketches  of  society  and  manners,  with  the  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  time,  are  told  in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner.  The  work  bears  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  soldier's  straightforward  and  entertaining  narrative."— Sunday  Times. 
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PAINTING  AND    CELEBRATED    PAINTERS,    AN- 

CIENT  and  MODERN ;  including  Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Edited  by 
LADY  JERVIS.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  This  book  is  designed  to  give  to  the  general  public  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  History 
of  Painting  and  the  characters  of  Painters,  with  especial  reference  to  the  most  prominent 
among  those  of  their  works  which  are  to  be  seen  in  English  galleries.  It  is  pleasantly  written 
with  the  intention  of  serving  a  useful  purpose.  It  succeeds  in  its  design,  and  will  be  of  real 
use  to  the  multitude  of  picture  seers.  As  a  piece  of  agreeable  leading  also,  it  is  unex- 
ceptionable."— Examiner. 

"  This  useful  and  well-arranged  compendium  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  amateur,  and 
pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  general  reader  ;  and,  to  give  it  still  further  praise,  the 
collector  will  find  abundance  of  most  useful  information,  and  many  an  artist  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work  with  a  much  clearer  idea  of  his  art  than  he  had  before.  We  sum  up 
its  merits  by  recommending  it  as  an  acceptable  handbook  to  the  principal  galleries,  and  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  paintings  in  England,  and  that  this 
information  is  valuable  and  much  required  by  many  thousands  is  a  well-proven  fact." — 
Sunday  Times. 

"  In  turning  over  Lady  Jervis's  pages,  we  are  astonished  at  the  amount  of  knowledge 
she  has  acquired.  We  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  her  statements,  and  to  the  judiciousness 
of  her  remarks.  The  work  will  deserve  to  take  rank  with  those  of  Waagen  and  Passavant. 
To  the  art-student's  attention  it  is  in  every  respect  to  be  commended." — Messenger. 

"  It  is  not  overstating  the  merits  of  the  work  to  describe  it  as  the  most  complete,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  guides  to  a  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  paintings 
in  England  that  has  hitherto  been  published." — Observer. 


CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS.    BY  JAMES 

BRUCE.     2  vols,  post  8 vo.     21s. 

This  work  comprises  Biographies  of  the  following  Classic  and  Historic  Per- 
sonages : — Sappho,  iEsop,  Pythagoras,  Aspasia,  Milto,  Agesilaus,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Sylla,  Cleopatra,  Julius  Czesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 
Caligula,  Lollia  Paulina,  Csesonia,  Boadicea,  Agrippina,  Poppaea,  Otho,  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  Heliogahalus,  Zenobia,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Eudocia,  Theodora, 
Charlemagne,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,  Robert  Bruce, 
Ignez  de  Castro,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Jane  Shore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  Bullen,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Cervantes,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Jobn  Sobieski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  del'Enclos, 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  A  book  which  has  many  merits,  most  of  all,  that  of  a  fresh  and  unhacknied  subject. 
The  volumes  are  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  have  besides  an  original  spirit  and 
flavour  about  them,  which  have  pleased  us  much.  Mr.  Bruce  is  often  eloquent,  often 
humorous,  and  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  wit  and  sarcasm  belonging  in  abundance  to 
his  theme.  The  variety  and  amount  of  information  scattered  through  his  volumes  entitle 
them  to  be  generally  read,  and  to  be  received  on  all  hands  with  merited  favour." — Examiner. 

"  We  find  in  these  piquant  volumes  the  liberal  outpourings  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  the 
results  of  wide  and  various  reading,  given  in  a  style  and  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  pictu- 
resque."— Atheneeum. 
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MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA.    BY  THE  COUNT  P. 

DE  CASTELLANE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  commend  this  book  as  really  worth  perusal.  The  volumes  make  us  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  St.  Arnaud,  Canrobert,  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere,  are  brought  prominently  before  the  reader." — Examiner. 

"These  volumes  will  be  read  with  extraordinary  interest.  The  vivid  manner  in  which 
the  author  narrates  his  adventures,  and  the  number  of  personal  anecdotes  that  he  tells, 
engage  the  reader's  attention  in  an  extraordinary  manner." — Sunday  Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES' ARMY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  The  novelty  characterising  these  interesting  volumes  is  likely  to  secure  them  many 
readers.  In  the  first  place,  an  account  of  the  internal  organization,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  United  States'  Federal  Army,  is  in  itself  a  novelty,  and  a  still  greater  novelty  is  to, 
have  this  account  rendered  by  a  man  who  had  served  in  the  English  before  joining  the. 
American  army,  and  who  can  give  his  report  after  having  every  opportunity  of  comparison. 
The  author  went  through  the  Mexican  campaign  with  General  Scott,  and  his  volumes 
contain  much  descriptive  matter  concerning  battles,  sieges,  and  marches  on  Mexican 
territory,  besides  their  sketches  of  the  normal  chronic  condition  of  the  United  States'  soldier 
in  time  of  peace." — Daily  News. 

CANADA  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE.    BY  THE 

late  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR  R.  BONNYCASTLE.  With  an  AccoumV 
of  Recent  Transactions,  by  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  &c.  2  vols., 
post  8vo.  with  maps,  &c,  21s. 

"  These  volumes  offer  to  the  British  public  a  clear  and  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  Canada,  and  the  effects  of  the  immense  public  works  in  progress  and  completed; 
with  sketches  of  locality  and  scenery,  amusing  anecdotes  of  personal  observation,  and  gene- 
rally every  information  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  traveller  or  settler,  and  the  military  and 
political  reader. — Messenger. 

ATLANTIC  AND  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.    BY 

CAPTAIN  MACKINNON,  R.N.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"Captain  Mackinnon's  sketches  of  America  are  of  a  striking  character  and  permanent 
value.  His  volumes  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  United  States,  a  fair  and  candid  view  of 
their  society  and  institutions,  so  well  written  and  so  entertaining  that  the  effect  of  their 
perusal  on  the  public  here  must  be  considerable.  They  are  light,  animated,  and  lively,  full 
of  racy  sketches,  pictures  of  life,  anecdotes  of  society,  visits  to  remarkable  men  and  famous 
places,  sporting  episodes,  &c,  very  original  and  interesting." — Sunday  Times. 

SPAIN    AS    IT    IS.      BY   G.    A.    HOSKINS,    ESQ, 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  To  the  tourist  this  work  will  prove  invaluable.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  interesting 
portraiture  of  Spain  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice." — John  Bull. 

HISTORY  OF  CORFU;    AND   OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

OF  THE   IONIAN  ISLANDS.     By  LIEUT.   H.  J.  W.   JERVIS,   Royal 
Artillery.     1  vol.  post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

"  Written  with  great  care  and  research,  and  including  probably  all  the  particulars  of 
any  moment  in  the  history  of  Corfu. "—Athcnaum. 
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THE  MOSLEM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN;  OR,  ADVEN- 

TURES  IN  THE  EAST.  By  SADYK  PASHA.  Revised  with  original 
Notes,  by  COLONEL  LACH  SZYRMA,  Editor  of  "Revelations  of 
Siberia."     3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

*'  Sadyk  Pasha,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a  Pole  of  noble  birth.  He  is  now  commander 
of  the  Turkish  Cossacks,  a  corps  organised  by  himself.  The  volumes  on  the  Moslem  and 
the  Christian,  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction,  written  by  him,  and  translated  by  Colonel 
Szyrma,  display  very  well  the  literary  spirit  of  the  soldier.  They  are  full  of  the  adventures 
and  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and  war;  they  treat  of  the  present  time,  they  introduce 
many  existing  people,  and  have  the  Danubian  principalities  for  [scene  of  action.  Here  are 
sources  of  popularity  which  the  book  fairly  claims.  As  a  translation,  it  is  excellent. — 
Examiner. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.    REVISED  BY  COL.  LACH 

SZYRMA,  Editor  of  "  Revelations  of  Siberia."  2  vols.  post8vo.  21s. 

"This  work  gives  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  most  interesting  and  amusing  parts  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  be 
those  interior  scenes  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  of  Russia  upon  which 
we  have  but  scanty  information,  although  they  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  truthful 
indications  of  the  progress  and  civilization  of  a  country.  As  such  we  recommend  them  to  the 
study  of  our  readers." — Observer. 

"A  curious,  extraordinary,  and  very  entertaining  memoir  is  contained  in  these  volumes, 
and  at  the  present  crisis  cannot  but  command  an  eager  perusal.  The  special  recommenda- 
tion of  the  work  to  us  is  the  novel  view  and  clear  insight  it  affords  Englishmen  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Russians.  Their  sayings  and  doings,  and  the  machinery  of  their  society,  are 
all  laid  unsparingly  bare." — Sunday  Times. 

"  So  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  internal  condition  of  Russia,  or  the  state  of 
society  in  that  enormous  empire,  that  the  contents  of  these  volumes  will  naturally  be  perused 
with  great  curiosity.  The  volumes  abound  in  lively  dialogue,  and  are  enlivened  by  satirical 
and  humorous  touches,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  individuals  composing  what  is 
called  the  middle  rank  in  Russia  are  graphically  described." — Morning  Herald. 


REVELATIONS    OF    SIBERIA.    BY  A  BANISHED 

LADY.     Edited  by   COLONEL    LACH    SZYRMA.    Third  and  cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     16s. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  book.  It  cannot  be  read  by  too  many  people."— Dickens's  House- 
hold Words. 

*'  The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a  political  offence,  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
place  of  her  exile  was  Berezov,  the  most  northern  part  of  this  northern  penal  settlement ;  and 
in  it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  unprofitably,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  interesting 
work,  containing  a  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  and 
customs,  &c.  The  book  gives  a  most  important  and  valuable  insight  into  the  economy  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  the  terra  incognita  of  Russian  despotism." — Daily  News. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  •  Exiles  of  Siberia,'  we  have  had 
no  account  of  these  desolate  lands  more  attractive  than  the  present  work."— 'Globe. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

Comprising  A  Winter  Passage  across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions  of  California  and  Australia,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Java,  &c.  By  F.  GERSTAECKER.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
31s.  6d. 

opinions  of  the  press. 

"  Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded  to  Rio, 
and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres;  where  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the  yet  wilder  Pampas, 
and  made  his  way  on  horsehack  to  Valparaiso  across  the  Cordilleras — a  winter  passage  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso  he  sailed  to  California,  and  visited  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  and  the  mining  districts  generally.  Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  resting  at  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and  other  gems  of  the  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 
thence  to  Sydney,  marching  through  the  Murray  Valley,  and  inspecting  the  Adelaide  district; 
From  Australia  he  dashed  onward  to  Java,  riding  through  the  interior,  and  taking  a  general 
survey  of  Batavia,  with  a  glance  at  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  An  active,  intelligent,  observant 
man,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adventures  are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  His  descriptions  of 
places  and  persons  are  lively,  and  his  remarks  on  natural  productions  and  the  phenomena  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky  are  always  sensible,  and  made  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  California  and  Australia  are  replete  with  vivid 
sketches  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
men,  manners,  and  localities." — Globe. 

"  Independently  of  great  variety — for  these  pages  are  never  monotonous  or  dull — a 
pleasant  freshness  pervades  Mr.  Gerstaecker's  chequered  narrative.  It  offers  much  to 
interest,  and  conveys  much  valuable  information,  set  forth  in  a  very  lucid  and  graphic 
manner." — Athenceum. 

"A  book  of  travels  of  a  superior  kind,  both  as  regards  the  varied  information  it  con- 
tains and  the  spirited  style  in  which  it  is  written." — Literary  Gazette. 


A  SKETCHER'S  TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD.    BY 

ROBERT  ELWES,  Esa.  Second  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  21 
Coloured  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.  21s.  elegantly 
bound,  gilt  edges. 

"  Combining  in  itself  the  best  qualities  of  a  library  volume  with  that  of  a  gift-book,  is 
Mr.  Elwes'  '  Sketcher's  Tour.'  It  is  an  unaffected,  well-written  record  of  a  tour  of  some 
36,000  miles,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  very  beautiful  tinted  lithographs,  executed 
by  the  author.  These,  as  well  as  the  literary  sketches  in  the  volume,  deal  most  largely  with. 
Southern  and  Spanish  America,— whence  the  reader  is  afterwards  taken  by  Lima  to  the 
Sandtvich  Islands,  is  carried  to  and  fro  among  the  strange  and  exciting  scenes  of  the 
Pacific, — thence  sails  to  the  Australian  coast, — passes  to  China, — afterwards  to  Singapore 
and  Bombay, — and  so  home  by  Egypt  and  Italy,  The  book  is  pleasantly  written  throughout, 
and  with  the  picturesque  variety  that  cannot  but  belong  to  the  description  of  a  succession  of 
such  scenes,  is  also  full  of  interesting  and  instructive  re    arks." — Examiner. 

"The  garment  in  which  this  book  comes  forth  seems  to  point  out  the  drawing-room  table 
as  its  place  of  destination.  The  nature  of  its  contents, — cheerful,  lively  letter-press — will 
assure  it  a  ready  welcome  there.  Yet  it  is  not,  therefore,  ineligible  for  the  library  shelf — even 
for  that  shelf  which  is  devoted  to  '  Voyages  Round  the  World.'  Pleasanter  reading,  we 
repeat,  need  not  be  offered  than  our  sketcher  brings." — Athenceum 
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AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS :  ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FARMS, 

AND  GOLD  FIELDS.  By  F.  LANCELOT,  Esq.,  Mineralogical  Sur- 
veyor in  the  Australian  Colonies.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  21s. 
"  This  is  an  unadorned  account  of  the  actual  condition  in  which  these  colonies  are  found, 
by  a  professional  surveyor  and  mineralogist,  who  goes  over  the  ground  with  a  careful  glance 
and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  seizing  on  the  practical  portions  of  the  subject.  On  the 
climate,  the  vegetation,  and  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  he  is  copious  in  the 
extreme,  and  to  the  intending  emigrant  an  invaluable  instructor.  As  may  be  expected  from 
a  scientific  hand,  the  subject  of  gold  digging  undergoes  a  thorough  manipulation.  Mr. 
Lancelot  dwells  with  minuteness  on  the  several  indications,  stratifications,  varieties  of  soil, 
and  methods  of  working,  experience  has  pointed  out,  and  offers  a  perfect  manual  of  the  new 
craft  to  the  adventurous  settler.  Nor  has  he  neglected  to  provide  him  with  information  as  to 
the  sea  voyage,  and  all  its  accessories,  the  commodities  most  in  request  at  the  antipodes,  and 
a  general  view  of  social  wants,  family  management,  &c,  such  as  a  shrewd  and  observant 
counsellor,  aided  by  old  resident  authorities,  can  afford.  As  a  guide  to  the  auriferous  regions, 
as  well  as  the  pastoral  solitudes  of  Australia,  the  work  is  unsurpassed." — Globe. 

"  We  advise  all  about  to  emigrate  to  take  this  book  as   a  counsellor  and  companion." — 
Lloyd's  Weekly  Paper. 


A  LADY'S  VISIT   TO   THE   GOLD    DIGGINGS    OF 

AUSTRALIA.     By  MRS.  CLACY.     1  vol.     10s.  6d. 

"The  most  pithy  and  entertaining  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  gold 
diggings." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Mrs.  Clacy's  book  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  and  not  without  profit. 
Her  statements  and  advice  will  be  most  useful  among  her  own  sex." — Atheneeum. 

"  Mrs.  Clacy  tells  her  story  well.  Her  book  is  the  most  graphic  account  of  the  diggings 
and  the  gold  country  in  general  that  is  to  be  had." — Daily  News. 

"  We  recommend  this  work  as  the  emigrant's  vade  mecum.'''' — Home  Companion. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

By  MRS.  CLACY.  Author  of  "  A  Lady's  Visit  to  the  Gold  Diggings." 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  In  these  volumes  Mrs.  Clacy  has  presented  life  in  Australia  in  all  its  varied  aspects. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  with  the  circumstances  in  which  settlers  and 
emigrants  find  themselves,  has  enabled  the  writer  to  impart  to  her  narrative  a  character  of 
truthfulness  and  life-like  animation,  which  renders  them  no  less  instructive  than  charming. 
The  book  is  throughout  exceedingly  attractive." — John  Bull. 

"While  affording  amusement  to  the  general  reader,  these  *  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Australian  Life,'  are  full  of  useful  hints  to  intending  emigrants,  and  will  convey  to  friends  at 
home  acceptable  information  as  to  the  country  where  so  many  now  have  friends  or  relatives.** 
—Literary  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  consist  of  a  series  of  very  interesting  tales,  founded  on  facts,  in  which  the 
chief  features  of  a  settler's  life  are  shown.  To  intending  emigrants  the  work  will  be  specially 
attractive,  but  the  ordinary  novel  reader  will  find  that  these  narratives  are  more  likely  to 
amuse  an  idle  hour  than  more  ambitious  productions — possessing,  as  they  do,  the  charm  of 
truth  with  the  fascination  of  fiction."— Sun. 
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TRAVELS    IN    EUROPEAN   TURKEY:    THROUGH 

Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Roumelia,  Albania,  and 
Epirus  ;  with  a  Visit  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  a  Home- 
ward Tour  through  Hungary  and  the  Sclavonian  Provinces  of 
Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esq. 
Author  of  "  Travels  in  Circassia,"  etc.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  and  a  valuable  Map  of  European  Turkey 
from  the  most  recent  Charts  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
Governments,  revised  by  the  Author,    18s. 

"These  important  volumes  describe  some  of  those  countries  to  which  public  attention 
is  now  more  particularly  directed :  Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  The  author  has 
given  us  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  its  weaknesses,  and  the  embar- 
rassments from  which  it  is  now  suffering,  its  financial  difficulties,  the  discontent  of  its 
Christian,  and  the  turbulence  of  a  great  portion  of  its  Mohammedan  subjects.  We  cordially 
recommend  Mr.  Spencer's  valuable  and  interesting  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the  reader." — 
U.  S.  Magazine. 

"  This  interesting  work  contains  by  far  the  most  complete,  the  most  enlightened,  and 
the  most  reliable  amount  of  what  has  been  hitherto  almost  the  terra  incognita  of  European 
Turkey,  and  supplies  the  reader  with  abundance  of  entertainment  as  well  as  instruction." — 
John  Bull. 


A  TOUR  OF   INQUIRY  THROUGH   FRANCE   AND 

ITALY,  Illustrating  their  Present  Social,  Political,  and  Religious 
Condition.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Travels  in 
European  Turkey,"  "  Circassia,"  &C.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

*'  Mr.  Spencer  has  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  with  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  a 
Protestant  philosopher.  His  volumes  contain  much  valuable  matter,  many  judicious  remarks, 
and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information." — Morning  Chronicle. 


ARCTIC  MISCELLANIES,    A  SOUVENIR   OF   THE 

LATE  POLAR  SEARCH.  By* the  OFFICERS  and  SEAMEN  of  the 
EXPEDITION.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
10*.  6d. 

"  This  volume  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive  among  the  records  of  the  late 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  commanded  by  Captain  Austin.  The  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  book  are  those  which  relate  to  the  scientific  and  practical  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  the  expedition,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  incidents  of  arctic 
travel.  From  the  variety  of  the  materials,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  to 
which  they  refer,  no  less  than  the  interest  which  attaches  to  all  that  relates  to  the  probable 
safety  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  the  Arctic  Miscellanies  forms  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  that  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character." — The  Times. 
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FOREST  LIFE  IN  CEYLON.   BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A., 

formerly  Secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  A  very  clever  and  amusing  book,  by  one  who  has  lived  as  a  planter  and  journalist  many 
years  in  Ceylon.  The  work  is  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  sports,  resources,  pro- 
ductions, scenery,  and  traditions  of  the  island.  The  sporting  adventures  are  narrated  in  a 
very  spirited  manner." — Standard, 

"  We  have  not  met  with  a  more  delightful  book  for  along  time  past."— Lit.  Gaz. 

"We  have  no  recollection  of  a  more  interesting  or  instructive  work  on  Ceylon  and  the 
Cingalese  than  that  which  Mr.  Knighton  has  just  given  to  the  world.  It  displays  a  greatdeal  of 
acuteness  and  sagacity  in  its  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of 
useful  information  on  topics,  historical,  political,  and  commercial,  and  has  the  charm  of  a 
fluent  and  graphic  style."— Morning  Post. 


TROPICAL   SKETCHES;   OR,  REMINISCENCES   OF 

AN   INDIAN  JOURNALIST.     BY  W.    KNIGHTON,    M.A.,   Author  of 
"  Forest  Life  in  Ceylon."     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"When  Mr.  Knighton's  pleasant  volumes  on  Ceylon  were  published,  we  freely  gave  his 
publication  the  praise  which  it  appears  to  have  well  deserved,  since  another  edition  has  been, 
calledfor.  Amongst  the  writersof  the  day,  we  know  of  none  who  are  more  felicitous  in  hitting  off 
with  an  amusing  accuracy,  the  characters  he  has  met  with,  and  his  descriptive  powers  are  first- 
rate.  Take  his  Sketches  up  and  open  where  you  will,  he  touches  upon  topics  of  varied 
nature — now  political,  anon  historical  or  commercial,  interspersed  with  traits  of  society  and 
manners,  every  page  teeming  with  information,  combined  with  lively  detail.  His  style,  indeed, 
is  eminently  attractive.  There  is  no  weariness  comes  over  the  reader  with  Mr.  Knighton's 
work  before  him — all  is  vivacity.  The  Tropical  Sketches  contains  the  result  of  the  author's 
experience  in  the  East  in  various  capacities,  but  he  is  chiefly  at  home  when  he  enters  upon 
the  narrative  of  his  mission  as  a  journalist.  His  revelations  of  his  labours  in  an  educational 
capacity,  are  highly  amusing,  and  there  is  an  added  charm  to  the  volumes  that  the  impress 
of  fidelity  is  stamped  on  every  page.  In  short,  Tropical  Sketches  maybe  set  down  as  the  work 
of  a  man  of  education  and  refinement,  gifted  with  a  keen  observation  for  all  that  is  passing 
around  him ;  such  a  publication  cannot  fail  in  being  both  amusing  and  instructive."— Sunday 
Times. 


FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  BY  CHARLES 

W.  DAY,Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  vigour,  brilliancy  and  varied  interest  of  this  work,  the 
abundant  stores  of  anecdote  andincident,  and  the  copious  detail  of  local  habits  and  peculiarities 
in  each  island  visited  in  succession." — Globe. 


TRAVELS  IN  INDIA  AND  KASHMIR.   BY  BARON 

SCHONBERG.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  This  account  of  a  Journey  through  India  and  Kashmir  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest.  Whatever  came  in  his  way  worthy  of  record  the  author  committed  to  writing,  and 
the  result  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  miscellany  of  information  on  the  country,  its 
climate,  its  natural  production,  its  history  and  antiquities,  and  the  character,  the  religion , 
and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants." — John  Bull. 
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EIGHTEEN    YEAES    ON    THE    GOLD    COAST    OF 

AFRICA ;  including  an  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans.  By  BRODIE  CRUICKSHANK,  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  Cape  Coast  Castle.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
21s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  ever  yet  came  into  our  hands.  It 
possesses  the  charm  of  introducing  us  to  habits  and  manners  of  the  hun>an  family  of  which, 
before  we  had  no  conception.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe*s  work  has,  indeed,  made  us  all  familiar 
with  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  disposition  of  the  transplanted  African  ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  to  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  exhibit  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  original  state,  and 
to  prove,  as  his  work  proves  to  demonstration,  that,  by  the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  by  that  only  can  the  African  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  We 
anxiously  desire  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  work  so  valuable.  An  incidental  episode  in 
the  work  is  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  gifted  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (L.  E.  L.) 
written  a  few  months  after  her  marriage  with  Governor  Maclean." — Standard. 


EIGHT  YEAES  IN  PALESTINE,  SYEIA,  AND  ASIA 

MINOR.     By  F.  A.  NEALE,  Esq,.,  Late  Attached  to  the  Consular 
Service  in  Syria.     Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
21s. 
"A  very  agreeable  book.     Mr.  Neale  is  evidently  quite  familiar  with  the  East,  and  writes 

in  a  lively,  shrewd,  and  good-humoured  manner.    A  great  deal  of  information  is  to  be  found 

in  his  pages." — Athenaeum. 

KHAETOUM  AND  THE  NILES.  BY  GEOEGE  MELLY, 

Esq..  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions,    21s. 

"  Mr.  Melly  is  of  the  same  school  of  travel  as  the  author  of  '  Eothen.'  His  book 
altogether  is  very  agreeable,  comprising,  besides  the  description  of  Khartoum,  many  in- 
telligent illustrations  of  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  the  Governments  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  Pacha,  and  exceedingly  graphic  sketches  of  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  the  Plain  of  Thebes, 
the  Cataracts,  &c." — Examiner. 

TEAVELS  IN  BOLIVIA;   WITH  A  TOUE  ACEOSS 

THE  PAMPAS  TO  BUENOS  AYRES.  BY  L.  HUGH  DE  BONNELI,  of 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 
"  Mr.  Bonelli's  official  position  gave  him  great  opportunities   of  observation,  of  which 
he  has  freely  availed  himself,  and  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  interesting   and  amusing 
book  of  travels  respecting  a  country  whose  political  and  commercial  importance  is  becoming 
every  day  more  obvious." — Observer. 

THE  ANSYEEEK  AND  ISMAELEEH :  A  VISIT  TO 

THE  SECRET  SECTS  OF  NORTHERN  SYRIA,  with  a  View  to  the 
Establishment  of  Schools.  BY  THE  REV.  S.  LYDE,  M.A.,  Late 
Chaplain  at  Beyrout.     1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

*'  Mr.  Lyde's  pages  furnish  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  some  of  the 
east  known  parts  of  Syria.  Mr.  Lyde  visited  the  most  important  districts  of  the  Ansyreeh, 
lived  with  them,  and  conversed  with  their  sheiks  or  chief  men.  The  practical  aim  of  the 
author  gives  his  volumes  an  interest  which  works  of  greater  pretension  want."— Athenaeum. 
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SAM  SLICK'S  NEW  WORK,  NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s. 

"  Since  Sam  Slick's  (first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely 
humorous  as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  some  way  or  other ;  instructively,  satirically, 
jocosely,  or  wittily.  Admiration  at  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns, 
constantly  alternate,  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  these  last  volumes  of  his.  They 
consist  of  25  Chapters,  each  containing  a  tale,  a  sketch,  or  an  adventure.  In  every  one  of 
them,  the  Clockmaker  proves  himself  the  fastest  time  killer  a-going." — Observer. 

SAM     SLICK'S      WISE     SAWS     AND     MODERN 

INSTANCES  ;  or,  What  he  Said,  Did,  or  Invented.     Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  these  delightful  volumes  will  be  the  most  popular,  as 
beyond  doubt,  they  are  the  best,  of  all  Judge  Haliburton's  admirable  works.  The  '  Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances'  evince  powers  of  imagination  and  expression  far  beyond  what 
even  his  former  publications  could  lead  any  one  to  ascribe  to  the  author.  We  have,  it  is  true 
long  been  familiar  with  his  quaint  humour  and  racy  narrative,  but  the  volumes  before  lis 
take  a  loftier  range,  and  are  so  rich  in  fun  and  good  sense,  that  to  offer  an  extract  as  a 
sample  would  be  an  injustice  to  author  and  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we 
ever  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Standard. 

"  Let  Sam  Slick  go  a  mackarel  fishing,  or  to  court  in  England — let  him  venture  alone 
among  a  tribe  of  the  sauciest  single  women  that  ever  banded  themselves  together  in  electric 
chain  to  turn  tables  or  to  mystify  man — our  hero  always  manages  to  come  off  with  flying 
colours — to  beat  every  craftsman  in  the  cunning  of  his  own  calling — to  get  at  the  heart  of 
every  maid's  and  matron's  secret.  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its 
quaint  and  racy  dialect  will  please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others. 
There  is  something  in  the  volumes  to  suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenaeum. 

"  The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor  ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  The  present 
is  altogether  a  most  edifying  production,  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound 
philosophy,  the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  We  promise  our 
readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these 'Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,' which 
contain  a  world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 


THE     AMERICANS    AT    HOME;    OR,    BYEWAYS, 

BACKWOODS,  AND    PRAIRIES.      Edited  by  the    Author  of    "SAM 
SLICK."  3  vols,  post  8vo.    31s.  6d. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  of  the  present  day  equals  Judge  Haliburton.  '  The  Americans  at  Home  ' 
will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works." — Post. 


TRAITS   OF   AMERICAN  HUMOUR.     EDITED  BY 

the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     3  vols,   post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of 
the  inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognize  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 
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THE   DRAMATIC    WORKS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD.     Author  of"  Our  Village,"  "  Atherton,"  &c.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

**  We  recommend  Miss  Mitford's  dramas  heartily  to  all  by  whom  they  are  unknown.  A 
more  graceful  addition  could  not  be  made  to  any  collection  of  dramatic  works." — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

"  Miss  Mitford  has  collected  into  one  chaplet  the  laurels  gathered  in  her  prime  of  author- 
ship, and  she  has  given  it  to  the  world  with  a  graceful  and  loving  letter  of  reminiscence  and 
benediction.  Laid  by  the  side  of  the  volume  of  dramatic  works  of  Joanna  Baillie,  these 
volumes  suffer  no  disparagement.     This  is  high  praise,  and  it  is  well  deserved." — Athenceum. 

"  Miss  Mitford's  plays  and  dramatic  scenes  form  very  delightful  reading." — Examiner. 

"The  high  reputation  which  Miss  Mitford  has  acquired  as  a  dramatist  will  insure  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this  collected  edition  of  her  dramatic  works." — John  Bull. 


DARIEN;  OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE.   BY  ELIOT 

WARBURTON.     Second  Edition.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

"The  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Darien  by  Scotchmen,  and  the  opening  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  East  and  West  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  furnishes  the  founda- 
tion of  this  story,  which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  the  author  of 
the  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  had  already  made  for  himself.  The  early  history  of  the  '  Merchant 
Prince'  introduces  the  reader  to  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  Inquisition  ;  the  portraitures 
of  Scottish  life  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  narrative,  are  full  of  spirit;  the  scenes 
in  America  exhibit  the  state  of  the  natives  of  the  New  World  at  that  period ;  the  daring  deeds 
of  the  Buccaneers  supply  a  most  romantic  element  in  the  story  ;  and  an  additional  interest 
is  infused  into  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  various  celebrated  characters  of  the  period,  such 
as  Law,  the  French  financier,  and  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these 
varied  ingredients  are  treated  with  that  brilliancy  of  style  and  powerful  descriptive  talent,  by 
which  the  pen  of  Eliot  Warburton  was  so  eminently  distinguished." — John  Bull. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  MISSIONARY.    BY 

THE  REV.  J.  P.  FLETCHER.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"We  conscientiously  recommend  this  book,  as  well  for  its  amusing  character  as  for 
the  spirit  it  displays  of  earnest  piety." — Standard. 


SCENES    FROM    SCRIPTURE.      BY    THE   REV.  G. 

CROLY,  LL.D.     10s.  Gd. 

"Eminent  in  every  mode  of  literature,  Dr.  Croly  stands,  in  our  judgment,  first  among 
the  living  poets  of  Great  Britain— the  only  man  of  our  day  entitled  by  his  power  to  venture 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  religious  poets." — Standard. 

"An  admirable  addition  to  the  library  of  religious  families."— John  Bull. 


THE  SONG    OF   ROLAND,  AS  CHANTED   BEFORE 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS,  BY  THE  MINSTREL  TAILLEFER. 
Translated  by  the  Author  of  "EMILIA  WYNDHAM."  Small  4to., 
handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

"  '  The  Song  of  Roland'  is  well  worth  general  perusal.  It  is  spirited  and  descriptive, 
and  gives  an  important,  and,  no  doubt,  faithful  picture  of  the  chivalric  manners  and  feelings 
of  the  age." — Morning  Herald. 
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FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

THE  ARISTOCRACY.     BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  legends  and  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised in  these  volumes,  will  be  found  the  following : — The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newborough,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be 
a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  Philippe — 
The  story  of  the  humble  marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Strathmore,  and 
the  sufferings  and  fate  of  her  only  child — The  Leaders  of  Fashion,  from  Gramont 
to  D'Orsay — The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Ward,  now  Prime  Minister  at 
Parma — The  curious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 
of  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  most  romantic  details — The  story  of  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Empress),  and  the  re- 
markable tradition  associated  with  them — The  Legend  of  the  Lambtons — The 
verification  in  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Earls  of  Mar- 
Lady  Ogilvy's  escape — The  Beresford  and  Wynyard  ghost  stories  correctly  told — 
&c.  &c. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  these  two  most  in- 
teresting volumes,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  ex* 
cellent  execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  ought  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table. 
Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved 
in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact — or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down 
for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unaffected  style  with  which  the  author's  former  works 
have  made  the  public  familiar,  while  they  afford  evidence  of  the  value,  even  to  a  work  of 
amusement,  of  that  historical  and  genealogical  learning  that  may  justly  be  expected  of  the 
author  of  •  The  Peerage.'  " — Standard. 

"  The  very  reading  for  sea-side  or  fire-side  in  our  hours  of  idleness." — Athencsum. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE, 
SECOND  SERIES.  BY  PETER  BURKE,  Esct.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  :— Lord  Crichton's  Revenge— The  Great  Douglas 
Cause — Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird — Marie  Delorme  and  Her  Husband — The 
Spectral  Treasure — Murders  in  Inns  of  Court — Matthieson  the  Forger — Trials 
that  established  the  Illegality  of  Slavery — The  Lover  Highwayman — The 
Accusing  Spirit — The  Attorney- General  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences  in  the  Law — Adventuresses  of  Pretended  Rank — The  Courier  of 
Lyons — General  Sarrazin's  Bigamy — The  Elstree  Murder — Count  Bocarme  and 
his  wife — Professor  Webster,  &c. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
that  have  been  lately  given  to  the  public." — Morning  Chronicle 

"  The  favour  with  which  the  first  series  of  this  publication  was  received,  has  induced 
Mr.  Burke  to  extend  his  researches,  which  he  has  done  with  great  judgment.  The  incidents 
forming  the  subject  of  the  second  series  are  as  extraordinary  in  every  respect,  as  those  which 
obtained  so  high  a  meed  of  celebrity  for  the  first.  Some  of  the  tales  could  scarcely  be  believed 
to  be  founded  in  fact,  or  to  be  records  of  events  that  have  startled  the  world,  were  there  not 
the  incontestable  evidence  which  Mr.  Burke  has  established  to  prove  that  they  have 
actually  happened." — Messenger. 
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BY  MRS.   TROLLOPE. 


THE    LIFE    AND    ADVEN- 
TURES OF  A  CLEVER 
WOMAN. 

*  The  '  Clever  Woman  '  is  of  the  same 
class  with  the  'Vicar  of  Wrexhill,'  and 
'Widow  Barnaby.'  It  is  the  best  novel 
the  season  has  produced.  No  person  can 
fail  to  be  amused  by  it." — Critic. 

"  Mrs.  Trollope  has  done  full  justice  to 
her  well-earned  reputation  as  one  of  the 
cleverest  novelists  of  the  day  in  this 
new  production  of  her  fertile  pen." — 
John  Bull. 


UNCLE  WALTER. 

3  vols. 
"'  Uncle  Walter'  is  an  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining novel.  It  assures  Mrs.  Trollope 
more  than  ever  in  her  position  as  one  of 
the  ablest  fiction  writers  of  the  day."— 
Morning  Post. 

THE  YOUNG  HEIRESS. 

3  vols. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
Mrs.  Trollope  possesses  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  pages 
of  this  novel." — Observer. 


EY  MRS.   GORE. 

MAMMON;  OR,  THE  HARDSHIPS  OF  AN  HEIRESS. 

3  vols. 


THE  DEAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

3  vols. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Gore's 
stories.  The  volumes  are  strewed  with 
smart  and  sparkling  epigram." — Morning 
Chronicle. 


PROGRESS  &  PREJUDICE. 

3  vols. 

*  This  entertaining  and  particularly 
clever  novel  is  not  to  be  analysed,  but 
to  be  praised,  and  that  emphatically."— 
Examiner, 


EY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARGARET  MAITLAND. 


MAGDALEN  HEPBURN; 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 

3  vols. 

*' '  Magdalen  Hepburn  will  sustain  the 
reputation  which  the  author  of  *  Margaret 
Maitland'  has  acquired.  It  is  a  well 
prepared  and  carefully  executed  picture 
of  the  society  and  state  of  manners  in 
Scotland  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. John  Knox  is  successfully  drawn." 
— Athenaeum. 

"'  Magdalen  Hepburn'  is  a  story  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  with  John  Knox 
prominently  introduced  among  the  dra- 
matis personse.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
enjoyable,  pleasant  women  move  to  and 
fro  in  it,  characters  are  well  discrimi- 
nated, and  there  is  a  sense  everywhere  of 
the  right  and  good,  as  well  as  the  pictu- 
resque."— Examiner, 

ADAM    GRAEME, 
OF  MOSSGRAY. 

3  vols. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions 
of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable 
pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery."— 
Post. 


HARRY  MUIR. 

Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

"  We  prefer  '  Harry  Muir '  to  most  of 
the  Scottish  novels  that  have  appeared 
since  Gait's  domestic  stories.  This  new 
tale,  by  the  author  of  'Margaret  Mait- 
land,' is  a  real  picture  of  the  weakness  of 
man's  nature  and  the  depths  of  woman's 
kindness.  The  narrative,  to  repeat  our 
praise,  is  not  one  to  be  entered  on  or 
parted  from  without  our  regard  for  its 
writer  being  increased." — Athenaeum. 

"  This  is  incomparably  the  best  of  the 
author's  works.  In  it  the  brilliant  pro- 
mise afforded  by  '  Margaret  Maitland » 
has  been  fully  realised,  and  now  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  for  graphic  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life,  the  author  is  en- 
titled to  be  ranked  second  to  none  among 
modern  writers  of  fiction." — Caledonian 
Mercury. 


CALEB  FIELD.    A  TALE. 

1  vol.   6s. 

"  This  beautiful  production  is  every  way 
worthy  of  its  author's  reputation  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  contemporary  writers."— » 
Stafidard. 
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CONSTANCE  HERBERT. 

By  Geraldine  Jewsbury. 

Author  of  "Marian  Withers,"  "Zoe," 
&c.    3  vols. 

OAKLEIGH  MASCOTT. 

By  L.  Howe. 
Dedicated  to  Professor  Aytoun.    2  vols. 

"[A  very  clever  romance.  The  style 
throughout  is  fluent  and  forcible,  and 
many  of  the  scenes  are  sketched  witfi 
considerable  graphic  power." — Morning 
Post.  $ 

ANTIPODES ; 

Or,  THE  NEW  EXISTENCE. 

A  TALE    OF   REAL   LIFE. 

By  a  Clergyman.    3  vols. 

HERBERT  LAKE. 

By  the  Author  of  "Anne  Dysart." 
3  vols. 

"  Many  and  various  are  the  cross  pur- 
poses of  love  which  run  through  this 
cleverly-written  tale,  from  the  pen  of  the 
talented  author  of  '  Anne  Dysart.'  While 
administering  largely  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  reader,  the  Author  has  added  to 
a  well-earned  reputation." — John  Bull. 

THE  YOUNG  HUSBAND. 

By  Mrs.  Grey,  Author"  of  "The  Gam- 
bler's Wife,"  &c.  3  vols. 

"In  this  fascinating  novel  Mrs.  Grey 
has  surpassed  her  former  productions, 
talented  and  powerful  as  they  were." — 
John  Bull. 

"The  merit  of  producing  an  admirable 
story  may  be  justly  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Grey." — Sunday  Times. 

THE  CURATE  OF  OVERTON. 

3  vols. 

"A  powerfully  written  story,  the  cha- 
racters and  incidents  of  which  are  por- 
trayed with  great  skill." — John  Bull. 

"  The  startling  secession  of  such  men 
as  Newman,  Manning,  and  Wilberforce, 
renders  the  revelations  which  the  author 
has  made  in  these  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive volumes  extremely  well-timed." — Bri- 
tannia. 

CONFESSIONS 
OF  AN  ETONIAN. 

By  C.  Rowcroft,  Esq. 
3  vols. 


VIVIA. 

By  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dalrymfle. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  2  vols. 

"  •  Vivia  is  an  excellent  novel.  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  paints  society  in  its  true 
colours.  We  heartily  congratulate  her 
upon  a  production  which  displays  such 
high  purpose,  wrought  out  with  so  much 
ability." — Post. 

MATHEW  PAXTON. 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  John  Dray- 
ton," "  AlLIEFORD,"  &C.     3  VOlS. 

" '  Mathew  Paxton '  bears  a  strong 
generic  resemblance  to  those  clever  stories 
'  John  Drayton '  and  •  Ailieford,'  and 
awakens  in  the  perusal  a  kindred  gratifi- 
cation. It  displays  the  same  simple 
pathos,  the  same  homely  humour,  the 
same  truth  to  nature,  and  the  same  fine 
sense  of  national  peculiarity." — Post. 

AILIEFORD. 

A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 
By  the  Author  of  "  John  Drayton."  3  v. 

"'Ailieford'  is  the  biography  of  the 
clever  writer  of  *  John  Drayton.'  It  is  a 
deeply  interesting  tale." — Britannia. 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  TALE. 

3  vols. 

"  A  vast  amount  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge is  displayed  in  this  work.  Many 
various  phases  of  society,  and  different 
gradations  of  character,  are  dexterously 
given  to  sight." — Sun. 

CREWE  RISE. 

By  John  C.  Jeaffreson.    3  vols. 

"  A  clever  novel,  and  one  that,  without 
any  great  wealth  or  diversity  of  incident, 
contrives  to  be  deeply  interesting.  The 
career  of  a  brilliant  young  man  at  college 
— his  i  temptations,  errors,  and  resolute 
self-redemption  from  evil  courses — makes 
the  main  interest  of  the  story,  which  is  set 
forth  with  a  vigour  and  reality  that  looks 
like  a  daguerreotype  from  facts." — Athe- 
naeum. 

EDWARD  WILLOUGHBY. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Discipline  of 
Life."    3  vols. 
"  We  like  all  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby's 
novels,  and  this  is,  in  our  judgment,  the 
best  of  them." — Morning  Post. 

PHEMIE  MILLAR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Kinnears."  3  v. 

"  We  feel  obliged  to  the  author  for 
giving  us  such  a  fresh  pleasant  story  as 
*  Phemie  Millar.'  Out  of  the  homeliest  of 
details  a  certain  fascination  is  evoked 
which  ensures  the  reader  interest  to  the 
end." — Athenaum. 
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REGINALD  LYLE. 

By  Miss  Pardoe.     3  v. 

"An  excellent  novel,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  well-drawn  characters,  and 
keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  reader  to 
the  last  page." — Atlas. 

FLORENCE, 
THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.    2  v. 

"The  best  story  that  has  yet  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  the  talented  author." — 
Herald. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY 
OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

By  the  Author  of 
"Alice  Wentworth."  3  vols. 

ALICE  WENTWORTH. 

3  vols. 
"This  novel  reminds  us  of  the  tales  by 
Lady  Scott,  which  had  power  and  pathos 
enough  to  get  a  hearing  and  keep  a  place, 
even  though  Lister,  Ward,  and  Buhver 
were  all  in  the  field,  with  their  manly 
experiences  of  modern  life  and  society." — 
Athtnceum. 

JANET  MOWBRAY. 

By  Caroline  Grautoff.  3  v. 
"  This    very    pleasant    tale    of   '  Janet 
Mowbray '  is   a   love   story — and    a    very 
good  one — full   of  agreeable  variety  and 
interest." — Examiner. 

THE  ROSES. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Flirt."  3  v. 

" '  The  Roses  '  displays,  with  the  polish 
always  attending  a  later  work,  all  the 
talent  which  appeared  in  'The  Flirt,'  and 
'The  Manoeuvring  Mother.'" — Standard. 

CHARLES  AUCHESTER. 

3  vols. 

"Music  has  never  had  so  glowing  an 
advocate  as  the  author  of  these  volumes. 
There  is  an  amazing  deal  of  ability  dis- 
played in  them." — Herald. 

THE  KINNEARS. 

A    SCOTTISH    STORV.      3  V. 

THE  LADY 
AND  THE  PRIEST. 

By  Mrs.  Maberly.    3  vols. 

THE  COLONEL. 

By  the  Author  of  "Perils  of  Fashion." 
3  vols. 


THE  VILLAGE 
MILLIONNAIRE. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Fortunes  op 
Woman."  3  vols. 
"  Great  diversity  of  character  and  an 
endless  succession  of  surprising  incidents 
and  vicissitudes  impart  an  absorbing  inte- 
rest to  this  new  production  of  Miss 
Lamont's  pen." — John  Bull. 

MARY  SEAHAM. 

By  Mrs.  Grey.     3  vols. 
"  Equal  to    any    former    novel  by    its 
author." — Athenceum. 

AUBREY. 

By  the  Author  of  "Emilia  Wyndham." 

3  vols. 

"This  novel  is  worthy  of  the  author's 
reputation.  The  interest  of  the  story  is 
powerfully  kept  up,  and  there  is  much 
truthful  and  discriminating  depicting  of 
character." — Literary  Gazette. 

CASTLE  AVON. 

By  the  Author  of  "Emilia  Wyndham." 

3  vols. 

"  One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  au- 
thor's works." — Post. 

"These  volumes  abound  in  delicate 
and  passionate  writing." — Examiner, 

THE   DAUGHTER 
OF  THE  SOUTH. 

By  Mrs.  Clara  Walbey.    3  vols. 
Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

ANNETTE.    A  TALE. 

By  W.  F.  Deacon. 

With   a  Memoir  of  the   Author,  by  the 
Hon.  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  D.C.L.     3  vols. 

"'Annette'  is  a  stirring  tale.  The  pre- 
fatory memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd 
would  be  at  all  times  interesting,  nor  the 
less  so  for  containing  two  long  letters  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Deacon,  full  of 
gentle  far-thinking  wisdom." — Examiner. 

LADY  MARION. 

By  Mrs.  W.  Foster. 
3  vols. 

THE  BELLE 
OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Old  English 
Gsntlbman." 

3  vols. 


THE    ARMY   AND    THE    NAVY. 


COLBURN'S  UNITED    SEEVICE  MAGAZINE,  AND 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  JOURNAL.     Published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  price  3s.  6d. 

This  popular  periodical,  which  has  now  been  established  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  and  powerful  interest  as  must  render 
it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the  members  of  those  pro- 
fessions for  whose  use  it  is  more  particularly  intended.  Independently  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Original  Papers  on  innumerable  interesting  subjects,  Personal  Nar- 
ratives, Historical  Incidents,  Correspondence,  etc.,  each  number  comprises 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers  of  all  branches  of  service,  Reviews  of 
New  Publications,  either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  involving 
subjects  of  utility- or  interest  to  the  members  of  either,  full  Reports  of  Trials 
by  Courts  Martial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  General  Orders,  Circulars, 
Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Marriages,  Obituary,  etc.,  with  all  the  Naval 
and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  month. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"  This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals  of  which  the 
British  press  can  boast,  presenting  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the  general  as  well  as 
professional  reader.  The  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  services  are  distinguished 
by  vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  observation,  an  ardent  love  of  discipline,  tempered  by 
a  high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  soldiers 
and  seamen." — Globe. 

"  At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  usefu  and  valuable  information  to- 
their  peculiar  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  general  body  of  the  public, 
must  be  placed  the  •  United  Service  Magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military  Journal.'  It  numbers 
among  its  contributors  almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  done  no  less  honour 
to  their  country  by  their  swords  than  by  their  pens,  and  abounds  with  the  most  interesting 
discussions  on  naval  and  military  affairs,  and  stirring  narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  information  of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled 
with  the  greatest  diligence  from  every  available  source,  and  the  correspondence  of  various 
distinguished  officers  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a  feature  of  great  attraction.  In  short,  the 
'  United  Service  Magazine'  can  be  recommended  to  every  reader  who  possesses  that  attach- 
ment to  his  country  which  should  make  him  look  with  the  deepest  interest  on  its  naval  and 
military  resources." — Sun. 

"  This  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  for  professional 
men." — Morning  Herald. 

**  To  military  and  naval  men,  and  to  that  class  of  readers  who  hover  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Service,  and  take  a  world  of  pains  to  inform  themselves  of  all  the  goings  on,  the  modes  and 
fashions,  the  movements  and  adventures  connected  with  ships  and  barracks,  this  periodical 
is  indispensable.  It  is  a  repertory  of  facts  and  criticisms — narratives  of  past  experience,  and 
fictions  that  are  as  good  as  if  they  were  true — tables  and  returns — new  inventions  and  new 
books  bearing  upon  the  army  and  navy — correspondence  crowded  with  intelligence — and 
sundry  unclaimed  matters  that  lie  in  close  neighbourhood  with  the  professions,  and  contribute 
more  or  less  to  the  stock  of  general  useful  information." — Atlas. 
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